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Introduction 


THE Sonia Shankman to the rehabili- 

Chicago is a residential ‘““'“ona” disturbances; to research 

tation of children with very severe emouon disorders of 

into the causation and treatment o P „isb to speciahze in 

childhood; and to the trammg ° P ^ d children or in child-car 
the education and treatment o of a planned series o 

work generally. This is volume is self-contained 

three explaining the work of the SchoohE Schools 

but those who wish to gain a comprehemive p 
purpose and work should read a Enoug^t (publis e 

In the first book of the " Jbe the School’s educational 

in 1950), an effort fef into practice 

and therapeutic philosophy as i attempt was made, h 

activities of a more or less typica . work within the i 

ever, to present a full account ” ^any of its readers w 

itations of the first volume. Av«?f '"^™ves after they 
stimulated to inquire about the chil outside and their 

School, about their readjustmCTt » n,ore about th 

eventual success in life; and som 

School’s staff. ^ jny readers arc 

These two questions that ^ ^ die stall. Even after our 

even greater importance to all of us 
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basic philosophy had been developed and its apphcaUon illus- 
trated m pracuce, there remained the necessity of critically evalu- 
ating its results upon the children who live under its influence This 
volume tnes to answer the several questions implicit in the first of 
these two general queries, namely How does the rehabilitation of 
mdividual children actually proceed? How do they manage after 
they have left the School*^ 

The second general question asked by the readers of Love Is 
Not Enough suggests such problems as How are staff members 
selected and tramed? How are they mtroduced to their work? What 
enables them to survive the over-all hardships of the work and to 
carry on their activities with the children for years despite the harass- 
ments to which they are often exposed'^ What rewards make it pos- 
sible for the workers to maintam their own integration though they 
are contmually confronted with potentially disintegrating experiences? 

The answers to this second group of questions must wait until 
publication of the projected third volume m this series It will report 
research, presently m progress, on the problems of staff training, 
mteraction and integration ‘ 

Another question that may come to mind when reading the case 
histones m this book must also be reserved for the commg volume 
How IS It possible, it may be asked, for staff members who differ m 
personahty and professional trammg to function as an integrated 
unit m creating a umque therapeutic umverse for the children under 
their care? This important aspect of the Schools work seems to 
have been rarely noted by readers of Love Is Not Enough Since it 
IS basic to our work it should at least be mentioned here, although 
it also will be fully treated only in the coming book 

To put our philosophy m practice we had to create a very specific 
environment, a parUcular social organism, which would be the 
which the children might begm and develop a new 
life This particular society has developed mores of its own Some 
of these are identical with or parallel to the mores of our larger 
society But others are sometimes at variance with the surroundmg 
standards For example, tolerance and even temporary encourage- 
ment of asocial or regressive tendencies often takes preference over 

e encouragement of academic progress In respect to sex behavior, 
verbal expressions, orderlmess, and cleanlmess, polite conventions 
yield to emobonal honesty ProtecUon of property takes second 
place to emotional needs These are well-known standards of thera- 
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pist-pat.ent relations and particularly of 

But matters become much more ^ J! jje ^ a goldfish 

the staff of a treatment mshtuUon such as ‘Vj “ %®^,tive 

and honest morahty than is requued assignment were 

Some problems of staff selection ™d ™rk 

touched upon m the first particular talents 

m a treatment mstituhon such as emotional problems 

and idiosyncrasies, emotional asMts a treatment needs of a 

of a staff membermust be chil“efit above all, 

particular child This is neccssMy for ^ present 

but IS often to the advantage of the wo children’s 

volume I am able to elaborate on *‘\'°”"'!^"VeTo“why a par- 
histories would be incomplete withou a y whose case is 

ticular staff member wished to work with te chuo w 
presented, and was able to do “ 

In Love Is Not Enough 1 “'a** „{ events m the 

ophy IS put into ”ommg book devoted to the 

fives of the chddren Sumlarly, m “ , wJl be necessary to 

staff and to the School as a social o^ particular children as they 
refer agam and agam to experience P trammg, attitudes, and 
touch upon and illuminate problem children will occupy the 

integration Thus, m all three 1 umverse of the School 

center of attention This is as it should be ine 

was created and contmues to exis conspicuous, how- 

This concentration on tte ahddren « m children can 

ever, m the present book The s but it is 

only roughly illustrate *e ““P®® . jehabihtaUon of severely dis- 
hoped that they will show , g^ch history speaks for it- 

turbed chddren proceeds at the Sch I E bcaUon /nos “ 

self alone and sheds 1 >eW as far as humaidy 

necessarily true, smce m this specific requuemenB o 

possible, to gear all efforts to fte p ^j,v,doal disturbanre 
‘ ■ 1 to the pecuhanues P^«®”'® pot his general needs, but 

'emerging Perao^ity W= "..paUon, and personal 

lys the needs of the particular in 

lion norts of our society 

-Ti^s arsl „e 


child, 
and 
always 
relation 
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One way to present a picture of our work as reflected in the 
children’s lives with us would be to describe a great many children 
Another way would be to devote an entire book to one child — to 
show m mmute detail how his rchabihtation proceeded and what 
expenences mfluenced the unfolding of his new personality 

To present a complete account of just one case would not be 
possible even if the whole book were devoted to it In additioi^ 
usmg a smgle history might suggest that we had arbitranly selected 
a particularly successful case or one mabng a special pomt m favor 
of our theories and methods The reader might even suppose that 
we work with only one type of disturbance 

On the other hand, to present a great many cases would permit 
only a brief account of any one child’s life with us My own reac- 
tion to the relatively short case studies that are so abundant m the 
clmical literature speaks out against this procedure The picture 
afforded by such brief descriptions of an individual and his treat- 
ment, the interpretations of the causes and development of his 
disturbance, often seem to be superficial Events are presented either 
in isolation or m what appears to be arbitrary juxtaposition The 
critical reader is not convmced that the author has made the cor- 
rect or the only possible interpretation of complex life experiences 
that extended over or were separated by weeks — perhaps years 
Without adequate data from which to form an mdependent judg- 
ment, the reader finds it possible to believe that the author may 
have selected for presentation only those aspects of his work that 
fitted the points he wanted to make Material contradicting his 
theses or suggesting entirely different mterpretations may have ex- 
isted but had been unnoticed or unreported 

On the whole, I have felt convinced of the vahdity of case his- 
tones and their authors’ conclusions only where so many potentially 
verifiable data were presented that the individual came ahve in my 
unagmation as a three dimensional person, moving in time and 
space In these rare mstances I felt that I knew much more than 
was actually stated The patient became a human being, not merely 
a case I did not feel entirely at the author’s mercy m arriving at an 
understandmg of his subject, but could ask myself whether his dis- 
cussion of the patient’s development m treatment seemed to follow 
the intrinsic logic of the total personality I had captured m my 
imagination If the author’s actions and reasoning were suited to 
what I believed this inherent logic to be, I felt that his statements 
must be correct, I did not have to accept them on faith 

Others must have similar reactions The danger of distortion 
and biased interpretation m presentmg clinical material has been 
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recognized and has led to efforts to assemble complete 
by Sing electrical transcriptions o£ aU 

means. Bm when large qnantities o£ data are f “S 

tirety, the individual often gets buried under a m cicture o£ 

all the reader’s empathy cannot weave mto a consisten p 

* '’^rend’rfsult o£ presenting too £ew rf 

the same. The reader, coiffronted wi* a ^ * the author 

his creative imagination, gives up, Lction: in one 

and his thesis without adequate grounds £o person whose 

instance because he has learned too “le ?b““t thej^^^m ^ 
development and treatment he is suppos rfestroved his po- 

the other because the overabundance o£ ® th^ reader 

tentiality £or spontaneous empathy, to nei jj^g them against 

critically evaluate the author’s asserbons by estmg “e 
what seems to him to be the essential logic though not ex- 

These considerations explain why L book. For 

haustively complete, case bistones are pr . based and a 
a description o£ the data on which Ibese to tones atej 
£urther discussion o£ the problems enc^ntered m writmg 
fories see pages 473 to 478 in dm App ’ . ^ few long histories, 
Once the decision was reached to pr«“ „bo should rep- 
the difficult problem arose o£ selectmg center o£ our 

resent the School’s work when ma"y . motives £or the final 
lives £or long periods o£ tme. A™ . J help to answer the 

choice was the hope that these h Enough: How last- 

question asked by many readers of LoveJs p£ answer- 
ing are the School’s s“ocesses7 Desp satisfactorily at this 

ing this le^timate question, 1 ca stopgap answer. ^ 

moment. These few cases provide reply to this queiy « not 

The reason why a direct ^ 944 , when I jomed he 

possible at present is that up to , j been conducted ° 
School’s staff as principal, rbe Schoto haU different me^ffi- 

basis of an entirely different Pb'l“J“^Sren. The t^-yfr period 
ods, and served different Wes ° time in our fast-lm g^ 

that has passed since then may which to r 

fast<han^g age, but it is nto a lon„^r^ permanent outcome o^ 
these very disturbed youngs!^ assemble staff roemb c-hool 

XStiVtSTd tmined “ P“;>^|'';„d““p%-cbo.ogical setiing 
experiment with creating the p J 
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necessary for implementing that philosophy We all had to learn, 
and did learn a great deal, from our early years of tnal and error 
Almost three years went by before we achieved even tentatively 
the feelmg that we had sufiSciently tested and improved our ideas, 
and were puttmg them mto practice Hence we feel that the School 
has actually been operatmg within the framework of its present 
philosophy only smce the second half of 1947 

Children need to remain at the School for three or four years, 
or longer, before we can consider them rehabihtated Those who 
left the School before 1950 had not hved long enough under the 
impact of our philosophy and the influence of our methods to make 
their histories useful m illustratmg the School’s work Therefore, I 
wished to present case histones of only those children who were 
exposed for this minimum of three years to what we considered our 
full efforts Some of these children were with us while we were 
reorgamzmg the School, but aU of them benefited for some three 
years from what we then viewed as the best we knew about rehabih 
tation and were able to put mto practice 

We have learned a great deal smce 1947, and can now serve our 
children much better We have a larger and more adequately trained 
staff as well as a much improved physical plant * Thus children who 
have left us more recently would serve as better examples of the 
results of our present efforts Even their histones, however, would 
not show the School as we would like it to be We shall never be 
wlmlly satisfied with the School and its work, smce our idea of 
perfection and our wish to help the children always surpass our 
ability to achieve 

Had I chosen to report our most obvious if not most dramatic 
successes, I might have selected other case histones For example. 

o children, a boy and a girl, came to us after prolonged child 
psychiatric treatment m one case and psychoanalytic treatment in 
the other had failed to produce posiUve results These children were 
sc izophremc one of them had been diagnosed repeatedly as an 
M eatable, hopeless case They were complete failures in school, 
ome, and life The girl, at the age of mne, was unable even to 
raUonaUy Later we realized that aU her mental 
vity had been concentrated on wdd delusions of grandeur, which 
m^nsated for her feelings of deep deprivation and utter despair 
® oy, aged ten, had all pervasive delusions of persecution Whd® 


erected were modernized m 1952 and a new dormitory wms was 

the sntaller and better groupmgs m much larger dormitories 

ways facilitat ample and comfortable livmg apace and in many other 
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the girl could hardly move, he was so hyperactive that he couU not 
sit stiU even tor a mmute He constantly jumped up and down ex 
citedly, hittmg hunself and wildly grunacmg ^ 

Both remamed with us for nearly six years Dim g ^ 
they had to face several ditBcult problems from «hmh we comd 
not entirely shield them, smce their " Cce wame 

mother of one had to be committed to an S 

of acute and dangerous paranoiac . n-mher’s marked 

to master, m addition, the anxieues produced by the moth 
personahty changes after shock treatment 

They made exceedmgly slow progress at first- as i 
with very disturbed children Little real mt^a i jourtl, year 

mg their first two or three years with us Then m the loum 

they began to make exceUent years they at- 

linued with ever-mcreasing vigor In their 

tended an outside high school (whde con S , ^ ^ell 

School) and, after imti^ °1952 ” Smce then they have 

there They left us m the middle of 1952 -cademic and social 
graduated from high school wi* ve^ Latest ^niversiues, which 
records and have entered on® ^ „~mnare well m intcgra- 

they are contmuing to attend There they P 
tion with the average youngster of Lo^Jiever seemed to need 
mg their own m the company of those wno 

help with emotional difficulties inclusion here because 

I did not select their case histones lor achieved 

my purpose is not to demonstrate the oP , means of an un- 
for very disturbed chddren I fi°P®°’ „hosen to use histones of 
selected sample (except that I have n ^ j m show what can 
chddren who have left the School o ^ , _hy has not changed 

be done on the average to present the h'5'ones 

essentially smce 1947, it seemed s pnnciples had 

of the first group that left the d I decided, therefore, 

been m opeLuSn for a whrieft the School dunng 

to devote this volume to all oresented our selecting - 

the second halt of 1950 Thui deemon pm« „„ only mod- 
cessfully treated cases or d.sregardmg om 

crately successful .i, the excepuon of pat^ ' 

Most ot the histones “P " P,of/ 

were wntten in 1952 and 19 .* jQ-ment m the ^P^ ® „ 
the children’s present the firs* three >*C3 

How the children |lffioug.hffi« ^ 

ing us has been our thmuns 


necessarily illustrate most 
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and therapy, they do show what the results have been during the 

longest follow up period now available for study 

Our enrollment turnover is limited by the long duration of the 
rehabilitation penod and by the School’s restricted capacity (thirty 
four children before the new building was completed m 1952, and 
forty on the average smce then) For this reason, only four chil 
dren left the School during the half-year period Yet any selection 
of a small, contmuous series out of a larger contmuum should be 
as representative as any other, so the children who left the School 
durmg the last six months of 1950 may be considered representative 
of the types of children with whom we work We shall call them 
Paul, Mary, John and Harry 

Diverse as these four children are, they represent only a good 
cross section of the wide variety of disturbances with which we 
deal, they are by no means completely representative This book 
should permit the reader to form an opimon of the nature of the 
problems that confront us and of the way we try to meet them, but 
the histones exemplify rather than fully describe our work Con 
sidermg the scarcity of clinical case material on children with 
severe emotional disturbances, it is hoped that the histones wiU 
have the additional merit of illustrating particular aspects of the 
rehabihtation of such children 

On the basis of some diagnostic and many important structural 
considerations, most of our children can be classified as schizo 
phrenic But on the basis of the presentmg symptomatology and 
^^^^tional classifications, many children are referred to the 
chool because they are considered delinquent or otherwise un 
manageable Some have severe motor or mtellectual blocks, and 
many function on a level akm to feeble mmdedness Others suffer 
rom severe psychosomatic disturbances, or from what Kanner^ has 
escn ed as infantile auUsm Many children present personahty 
pic ures su^ar to those of severe character neuroses, and we have 
t transvestites, fire setters, and so forth More m- 
1 C trt u the nature of the disturbances of all our children 

r Appendix on pages 495 to 499 

thoupli^ presented here offer a samplmg of this variety, 

^ ^larked degree, showed schizophrenic symp* 
deriTiit»»i« were referred to the School, one of them was 

f John^ ^ dehnquent (Harry), another psychosomatic 

fourtK showed an “institutional* psychosis (Paul), and the 

repeatedly diagnosed as schizophrenic (Mary) 

Contact, The Nervous Child 


11 Disturbances of AScctive 
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To *ose mterested mamly S'*e‘fou”pdren 

Se^toys unply ou“dXC 

ticular senes Untd very tecenUy *e ^ngement m 

budding (together with a few , „°„, t wish, a boy- 

tnnsic importance) forced ’JP^ V undesuable 

girl ratio "of approximate^ toee ^ 

Situation was corrected in lyj-* more equal 

tory buildmg Since then the ratio j had 

John IS unique m this group m ftat he n tne 
come to the School before I was app jjjg jest m that 

Its reorganizaUon Harry’s histoiy a pub 

1 began writing it whde he stdl Uved with us, an 
lished previously m part'* 

Residential Treatment and Therapeutic Sueces^ 

THE FOUR CHU-DREN who left f’jepresent what we should 

and who are described m this hoolc .gejts As a matter of fact, 
now consider outstanding results of ju,o of them 

we should have preferred to we believe, would have 

for at least another year "^e find pgnnitted to do so Hot 
been considerably better if we ha smce our expenen 

ever, m this sense, too, this group is remain with 

has been that only about two rehabilitation or 

us as long as we feel is necessary natural endowment, 

approachmg this goal as closely f 

original difficulty, and our metho ® P jetum immediately to 

Also, not aU children, on ><=»™EX’abourone third to one-half 
families or to a “normal” home, only ,we outside a 

ot our children do so The rest, , jg return to the ce''‘ 

tery special insutution, are not y , took place These 
ment in which the original -jging schools before they 

dren may spend a year or turn m ' t also the group of 

ready to\emm to their ^uj^! Ld John) sf 

four IS typical Two of the children wb.eh might 

their families The other two *, ^causc they had no fam 
be likened to special boarding sc ’ ^ „ the other (Ptiu ) 
hes one of them (Mary) w-as °Tham ^ger him 

lost his father m infancy and his mother wa 
t home . - 

5 n Hcttclhetm ^ 

Social Prrr/ NLlV (19 ) 
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In evaluatmg their gams at the School, it is weU to remember 
that the adjustments these chUdren must make o° 
families or on going to a new home, are tremendous Their return 
cannot be hkened to the homecommg of a child who has b^n 
away at camp, on a long vacaUon, or in a boardmg school ne 
child who leaves the School is a chdd who once had totally failed 
m life and who now returns home as a radically different person 
He may have been able to explore his abihty to live at home durmg 
visits, which in his last years with us may have become more fre- 
quent and extended But both parents and child can “take” a lot 
on a visit While visitmg during the first or second year of his stay 
with us, the child and the parents tend to test one another There- 
after, they put their best foot forward The difference, however, 
between such visits and the permanent return home is similar to 
that between courtship and marriage — everyone concerned knows 
that the new living arrangement is permanent 

As to the child who does not go back to hvmg at home (often 
because he has none), not even long visits can prepare him ade- 
quately for what is to come Disappomtment at not havmg a home — 
though we do all we can to help him with his feehngs about havmg 
no parents or about his parents* mability to create a suitable home 
— IS again most keenly expenenced After all, he feels, he has 
done everything he can to rehabilitate himself Unconsciously he 
clings to a hope that the reward for his efforts will be a good father 
and mother Our experience suggests that before the end of ado- 
lescence no child can really or fully accept havmg to live without a 
home and family of his own This depnvation slnkes him very 
acutely when he leaves the School for boardmg school or foster 
home and adds to his emotional strain as he ventures out mto the 
world 


But It is not only retummg to their parents or facing once more 
the fact that they have none that places our children under great 
stress when they leave, making their first months m society a severe 
trial of their newly acquired integration Children who come to the 
Orthogemc School have failed not merely to learn to hve in a home 
or with their parents They have failed completely at life itself 
Other means of treatment have not helped them If they could have 
profited from out-patient treatment, such as is offered by child guid- 
ance clinics or ambulatory child psychiatnc or child psychoanalytic 
practice, they would not have been candidates for the School We 
concentrate solely on children who need twenty-four-hour-a-day in- 
stitutional care It is easy, therefore, to understand their anxiety 
about whether they can now master a life that had previously proved 
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sonality integration to enable his limited inner resources to carry 
him along, even if external conditions fail him 

This does not mean that we can hope that these children will 
always succeed Whether their integration will be maintained and 
strengthened depends on how traumaUc or benign their later life 
experiences prove to be Over these we can exercise relatively little 
influence beyond plannmg the next steps of each child’s hfe with 
his parents or guardians But the children should retain much of 
what they acquired during their years at the School, although how 
much they retam will depend on how far the conditions of their 
lives permit the treatment results to mature So far as we are able 
to judge at this time, and as, for example, Harry’s recent life his- 
tory illustrates, such a maturing has generally taken place 

How these four children who are described in this volume got 
along in the outside world during a period of slightly more than 
three years is, of course, no measure of the permanency of their 
rehabilitation It is not yet possible to say how well they will retain 
the gams made at the School, or whether the improvement will last 
a lifetime At present it seems more important to find out whether 
these youngsters, after some initial loss on leaving us, have contmued 
to make progress independently We feel, for example, that their 
ability to do well m this respect, even though at least three of them 
have had to live under unusually adverse circumstances, is a good 
measure of the School’s success 

In any case, the success or failure of our treatment methods 
must be evaluated m the light of the fact that we work with the 
most disturbed children — children who from an early age have been 
totally unable to function in society Our success, therefore, must 
be gauged mamly by comparing the child’s state of mtegration on 
leaving the School with the integration he displayed when he en- 
tered We can be satisfied if the children who are successfully re- 
habilitated at the School do as well, later in hfe, as the average 
population 

The question of the School s therapeutic success must be viewed 
also withm a larger frame of reference— that of the success of psy- 
chotherapy in general It has been stated that, despite the abundance 
of psychoanalytic publications, “pracucally no articles have been 
devoted to the results of psychoanalytic treatment”'’ Also “The 
efficacy of the treatment of mental conditions is more difficult to 
estimate because we are confronted with a great number of im- 


6 C P Obcmdorf ‘Unsatisfactory Results of Psychoanalytic Therapy 
Psye/ioanalytie Quarterly. XIX (1950), 394 * ^ 
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knowledge about results is thus far available We must be satisfied 
for the moment with our subjecUve impressions of treatment suc- 
cess Even this kind of appraisal seems significant to those of us 
who have seen a child of eight or ten who rarely spoke at all and 
never m comprehensible sentences, who appeared and was diagnosed 
as hopelessly feeble-mmded, slowly acquire the abihty to speak, 
play, learn, and eventually live a normal life Those who have been 
able to participate directly m the unfoldmg of an mtegrated per- 
sonahty where formerly there was none, who have helped to hberate 
a mind so frozen it seemed not to exist — those who have watched 
closely the emergence of human relations, positive emotions, and 
enjoyment of life where before there was nothmg but defiant or 
hopeless isolation, hatred, angry anxiety, or homicidal violence — 
will experience a greater conviction about the efficacy of our meth- 
ods than could be derived from any statistical treatment 

Persons who cannot observe the children and their develop- 
ment may find useful information m the followmg table, which sets 
forth tentatively our achievements and failures Durmg the five 
academic years from 1948 until 1953 a total of thirty-one children 
who had been living with us for more than twelve months left the 
School (Durmg these years we enrolled for short periods of three 
to twelve months four children whom we considered doubtful treat- 


ment risks, m order to decide with more certainty whether our pes- 
simism was justified These four are not mcluded m the table, since 
we became convinced that we could not rehabilitate them and re- 
turned them to their parents within less than a year’s time ) As the 
table shows, we feel that half the children with whom we worked 
for than a year left us fully rehabilitated This opimon is 
based both on our impression when they left and on what we have 
been able to learn about their later adjustment In addition, there 
were six children whose progress justified the hope that eventually 
they could have achieved full recovery But smce they left the School 
^ither against our advice or because of the age limit— before they 
had been with us long enough to be fully rehabihtated, they have 
to be listed only as much improved AH six mamtamed or contmued 
their improvement after leavmg us 

I should much prefer that the reader base his evaluation of the 
Schools work on Love Is Not Enough and on the case histones m 
this book rather t^ on these figures and general remarks about 
treatment success The two volumes should permit him to form his 
o™ opinion about the results of our efforts As mentioned above, 
we do not consider the four cases reported here dlustrative of our 
more specflcular successes We beheve that we could have done 
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considerably more for each of these children if they had remained 
with us longer, and only two of them, Harry and Paul, are listed 
in the category “fully rehabiUtated ” John is listed among those who 
left the School much unproved though not fully rehabilitated, in 
his case we felt that further residential treatment did not promise 
much greater or faster improvement than out-patient therapy while 
livmg at home Mary is listed among those who left because of 
age, and were considered much improved but not yet fully re- 
habihtated These four examples help to illustrate the degree of 
treatment success mdicated by the categories 

When thinkmg of emotionally disturbed children, the pertinent 
question of the relation of the origin of their disturbances to their 
parents invariably comes to mind The parents of our children are 
certainly a fascinating topic for discussion But this subject is rele- 
gated to the Appendix (pages 478 to 492) since this volume is 
devoted to only four of our children, rather than to all of them 
For the same reason some general remarks on all our children arc 
also placed toward the book’s end (see Appendix, pages 495 to 503) 

In followmg the histones of the four children, some readers may 
find It useful to know a httle more about the School, its physical set- 
tmg, and its philosophy To help them place what happened to the 
children mto the settmg m which it occurred, a short discussion of 
the School is presented m the next chapter 
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like and not only the staff, bnt also quite a few of the older cMdren 
who are well ahead m their rehabihtation, take advantage of what 
the campus has to offer Most of us who work at the School are very 
much a part of campus life, be it as graduate students, as membere of 
the University’s research staff, or as faculty members The School 
and its staff not only benefit from, but also contribute to, Umversity 
life, and take a vital mterest in it 

The School is located directly on the east end of the mam campus, 
that is, close to the large recreational area of Jackson Park and within 
easy walking distance of its bathing beaches on Lake Michigan and its 
Museum of Science and Industry Only two short blocks away is the 
nearest Illinois Central station, from which fast electric trams take us 
m twelve mmutes to the Loop, the center of the city Directly in front 
of the School is the wide park area of the Midway The children have 
only to step out the front door, cross a relatively narrow street, and 
they are on a lawn one block wide and a mile long In warm weather 
games are played there, in winter, part of this area is flooded and used 
for ice-skatmg Across the Midway and slightly to the east is the Inter- 
national House, directly across is Sunny Gymnasium, and slightly to 
the west are the Educational Quadrangle and the University High 
School All of these are familiar places to the children and, m part, 
serve their purposes In the International House is a barber and beauty 
shop, which they use, they go twice a week to the Sunny Gymnasium 
pool for swimming, and a few children go to the University High 
School during the transitional period when they are ready to attend a 
non-therapeutic day school but arc not yet ready to leave permanently 
the protection of the Orthogenic School 

Our mam activities are carried on withm three buildings and three 
fenced-in playgrounds The three buildings originally formed the head- 
quarters of the Universalist Church The Church proper and the con- 
nected recreation and library buildings now serve as class and play 
therapy rooms In addition, they contain an art and craft shop, a large 
mdoor gymnasium, and, under the big nave, a basement, which has 
been adapted for use as a rumpus room with billiards and ping-pong 
tables, pinball machines, shuffleboard courts, etc During bad weather 
this room is also used for roller skaUng and tricycle riding Active 
games, such as basketball, are played either in the gymnasium or on 


10 It IS not by chance that of the sewn staff members who during the last few 
years were married while working at the School three married graduate students 
one a fonner graduate student and two faculty members while only one married 
ouuide the Umvereity bis former coUcge sweetheart Three of the seven continued 
working at the School after their mamage 
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much larger and have two tubs, which makes bathing a more soci^ 
occasion than was formerly possible In addition, they are now much 
more a part of the dormitories, as are the children’s mdividual lockers 
and storage space for their possessions 

On each floor is a puUman kitchenette for the use of the children 
only (i e , one for three dormitories) On the second floor there is 
one smaller room for the children, which is used for quiet activities 
or study In the English basement are a large hvmg-playroom, cloak- 
room, dinmg room, kitchen The dietician’s office is also located m 
the basement, as well as the utility rooms for the laundresses, seam- 
stress, maids, and janitors 

The older part of the buildmg contams, as mentioned before, the 
majority of the hving quarters for counselors In addition, there is a 
staff livmg meetmg room and a few other rooms that are used for 
staff offices On the first floor is the nurse’s office and a sickroom 

Adjacent to the entrance of the School, and separated from the 
dormitory wmg by two doors that close up the comdor between the 
old and new secuons, are the waitmg-hvmg room and the mam office 
Strangers and parents are not permitted beyond this area It is m the 
living room that visits with the children take place or children and 
parents meet before a home visit 


Parents are not permitted to inspect the area m which the children 
live This holds true even before a child is enrolled Legitimate as is 
parental desire to see the children’s quarters, showing them to parents 
even once may destroy the child’s feeling that here he has a world 
of his own, his statements about which his parents cannot question, 
and toward which they cannot mstruct him how to behave Professional 
persons whose interest m our work is legitimate are from time to time 
a en on tours through the School The dormitories are usually shown 
when the children are m class, the classrooms when the dormitories 
occupied “ The children are told about these visits before- 
hand, and if a child wishes to be away when such a tour takes place, 
we try to arrange it 
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tility and anxiety m other ways m desperation throws dishes and 
glasses on the floor, nothing is done about it beyond cleaning up 
the mess and bringing new china and food to the table, so that the 
meal can proceed with as httle interruption as possible But if we 
feel that a child no longer needs such outlets, and is able to express 
his emotions or do his testmg of us verbally and interpersonally 
rather than by destroying inammate objects, then we will stop 
him from breaking our equipment, or, if he persists, will send hun 
(naturally with his full fare) out of the dmmg room to eat by himself 
Our seeming mconsistency, which all the children can observe, 
m letting some children break several dishes each meal, sometimes 
for a period of months, and others none, makes them wonder When 
they are ready, they begin to think and talk about it They find in 
this experience, and in other similar ones, a demonstration of the 
fact that each child is handled differently, that no child is expected 
to control himself beyond his abihty just for our convenience, but 
that self control and more socialized behavior will be expected of 
a child once he is ready and able to exercise them 

Decisions about what we shall and shall not expect of a child 
are made, not on the basis of convenience or a preconceived notion 
about what is always “right,” but only on the basis of what we be- 
lieve IS most likely to help the child In general, negativistic be- 
havior disappears faster when it is ignored and hence loses its 
nuisance value Once the child has learned that misbehavior does 
not irritate the adult, the criticism of other children who have out- 
grown such conduct is usually sufficient to keep it within bounds 
Although attitudes about noise and orderliness are difficult to 
descnbe, steering a flexible middle course among them is of great 
importance in promoting the children’s well being It is somewhat 
easier to convey how finding oneself as an individual is aided when 
all personal belongings are respected and no one has a right to 
touch them without permission Each child has a private living 
area within his dormitory, with a chest of drawers, shelves, and 
lockers all his own Even his counselors enter this area only when 
invited to do so 


The children s clothmg, toys, ^nd other very personal belong- 
ings are not put away by the maids Such things are handled only 
counselors Whenever feasible they are put away 
m the Childs presence m accordance with his suggestions If these 
^longings were handled or put away without the child s knowl 
edge. It would tend to create fear that sometime we might not only 
pu away but also take away some of his possessions In any case, 
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we must avoid any orderliness that “'another expert- 

Since this would be nothing dse nrotection of the child’s 

ence of being pushed around by adults P develop a 

privacy and right to his own possess! P 

feeling of responsibility and self-respec contribute to the 

Group living becomes nJL j individuality can con- 

development of one’s own . Luvities and expenences 

tmuously be expressed in all „,reise personal choice 

Therefore, the children must be a e insecurity, they 

m matters mfluencmg their lives A ^gunded at all tunes by 

feel ready to do this only it they influence the physical 

visible, tangible evidence of their a ^ master of his 

conditions of them lives No one “ attL as the color of 

fate If he cannot decide even such sunple fact, oriy a 

his walls or the design of his curt ^ sU-ength can 
person who is already convinced ..rnals without loss of 
forego makmg decisions about sue jj lacking m 

estetm On the other hand, a ‘“‘""Ve .t without being able 

as many of our children are, , ,„ns . are 

to participate significantly m such children’s -stmte 

Care must be taken, however, that ^ „c„sttate 

not so injudicious that ,je unable to becom 

once more to the children that y ^ jmns only ten „ (jjg 
of themselves, that making we ^^foTtheir 

their hves more undesirable F childia" that .j^p d 
suggestions of a EfO“P V ^chJdren an ample 

dormitory be pamted black " csent to the a>^“”°j,oose As 

were done Therefore, we P^® wbicb they any 

vanety of reasonable s®'®®'‘° . for example, they within 

far as wall colors are conce dy dark ,htu!ly executed 

color except white, black, or ^ null be jj ample 

this bmitation their choice nh dorffli ^nt color for 

by us Since there are ' ^ resnlt ® „ ,s our task 

space to express '"dividnaUV ‘ ^e 5 ®” ^ but rather enhance 
each wall, this adds to the ^ ^ do not for example, 

to see to It that the ®°'°” rooms Our st and gray, 

the cheerful appearance ol red u ^ place bas 

IS presently pamted m ho« m.g>' and certainly lively 


. . hues^rf yet'®"’ 'w be*’ boring place bas 

IS presently P®>"‘®‘1. Jit otherw* "’Jive and certainly lively 
witb tbe result that what ^ ®’“J!iorcads, and furniture 
been changed into o®® , curtains h® !- a dormitory, we 

W,- 1 , rnrnn has difiereni bougm . j nattems from 


lb tbe result mat ^ qm,e am-J reads, ana lumilu 

en changed mto o®® , curtains h® !- a dormitory, we 

Each room has d’S^Xpes are h®® J'sonahle patterns from 
When, tor example, new acvera 

preserlt to the children living 
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which to choose If they do not like any of these, we present an- 
other senes of samples, until they find one on which they all can 
readily agree Thus the childrens freedom to select, though large, 
IS limited We find it unimportant to offer unlimited choices, which 
tend only to be confusmg, if not outright overpowenng, but it is 
very important to offer a relatively wide margm of reasonable choices 
The children also participate m arrangmg the furniture by se- 
lectmg the location of their beds and chests withm the dormitory 
In addition, each child is entirely free to decorate, or not to decorate, 
his wall space He selects the objects or pictures he wishes to put 
up and changes them whenever he pleases Similar freedom ex- 
tends to many other situations, such as the selection of a day’s 
menu, which is the children’s prerogative at least six times every 
month 

For this reason, every effort is made to msure that neither the 
child’s own private livmg space nor the entire dormitory building 
becomes impersonal or uniform We try very hard to have each 
room bear the distmctive marks of the particular personahties who 
use It or hve in it, of their mterests and, when necessary, their bad 
taste as well Buildings and their funushmgs should fit the children 
and their hves, not hke a spankmg new but a very comfortable> 
old shoe, which, nevertheless, receives good care It may not be 
good looking, but it has served its owner well, and by now is so 
easy on his foot that he does not even know he is wearmg a shoe at all 


The School Becomes a Shelter 


THE PHYSICAL SETTING of an mstitution acquires its greatest personal 
significance for the chddren only as it mcreasmgly becomes the 

framework wiihm which constnicUve hvmg can proceed the safe 

center of their hves, to whose security they can return from excur- 


Thais often done lon^bcforettese^hS changing their arrangement. 

Ijmt their “P™’ O’' 'moOom under 

fSoVb,;S ™o?,e« Se '' ““'"Si’ ™rdr Such chaugee m 

m the child to that we can hcln^him imight into what is going on 

helpful in aSsSng of «=hons are espeaally 

But they are also Sf^d fa lifc^ autisUcally withdrawn children, 

ijota can well express themselves. “* emotionally tense situa 

rlctures on hh waullaw^d ^ ^oys took down the 

lh»t thb entsesied to la that he fearect ^ had told him 

speak of hb fee" 8 tSt nofamg m the School, could he 

rtaltfcd ha anxiety he was able in he permanenL When be 

-If of 
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sions into th. outside world, and within whose walls they have the 
feeling that nothing realiy bad can happen. j ji^j danger 

To a disturbed child, any new <=*"'iro‘tment ^ 

since he deeply fears and cannot . exoectations derived 

strange physical setting with all I*]® “ , j,;5 defenses against 

from his former threatening experien especially 

them. Some children, when they firs n j-gfisii as protective 
fearful of the very things they later leOT fences, for 

attributes of their new environment. ^ the 

example, arouse anxiety might be locked in. They 

School. To bepn with, they ^Jir that Aey m g unlocked 

explore all the doors to see whether ih y process of gaming 

from the inside, as they have been “ ; . j, . many a child who 
security, such concern changes chmac remain unlocked from 

is debated to learn that all our doors roust „£ unwanted 

the inside, later becomes concerned about * P^^^ officers, pohce- 

intrusion. He can feel safe from kid dangerous to him only a 
men. and other individuals who seem dang *tbooi 

he h convinced that these doors caMOt be op^ S,bool 

side against our will, and that no 

without our knowledge or permis • children, w „ 

Soon after coming to the School ow^ o.^^y badpeo^e^ 
hesitation, dared to confide hi^ar boys and stick 

he said. “They have knives. They cut hjm £« qujte 

the stomach.” Though this become less pressing. 

some time, a tew months la]cr H can come 

lock the door to our [tctmito^ _ concern abou boy 

children deal more directly w the resulted 

from their P^ents. as did aggrcsn« ^ ^ssed in 

mentioned in Love Is Not En W donunahon as k 
largely from his mother’s exe«sw^^ U ,old ms 

rigorous demands for ? “You know, I you don’t 

on his first day at the Setoo , To^^ crouf conse- 

teeth.” Later he asked, ^=>1 “ my mother 

■ ■ . your teeth?” Assured following day,^^^ repeatedly 


brush 


r hf Assured ffiaSSlo^ng.day.“frJ'^^^^^^^^ 

quences, he still This fear left h® enter his dor- 

might move in here with m. ^ijnnselors cn? nUiers enter a dor- 

saw that no one but his (Other staff 

mitory without his permission'- J children a sense of 

mitory only with at tinns against undesirable 

Just as doors ^nd fen^ as to window guards 

restriction but eventually .mually 

outsiders, so may the 
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and safety screens They ask whether they are hke the bars of a 
jail. Later, however, they enjoy their advantages: the children can 
play freely on the window sills without fear of accidents Thus their 
rebellion against restrictions gives way, as they realize the motnes 
for our actions, to an appreciation of the precautions we take for 
their safety 

The freedom of the children to arrange their space in the dor- 
mitory enturely according to their own mchnations is bound by the 
limitations necessary for physical safety Since our insistence on 
safety reassures the child that he will not lose protection when he 
exercises his freedom of mdividual expression, such restrictions as 
must be imposed are usually readily accepted Sharp instruments 
and dangerous toys are locked up by the counselors unless the 
child IS actually using them in the counselors’ presence But they 
are locked up in a special closet within the dormitory, so that they 


17 Of course, childrens statements on such matters can only be accepted with 
great caution This may be illustrated by an experience I had on visiting a girl* 
school, which, though much advertised for ns humane and progressive philosophy, was 
actually a glonfied reformatory What impressed me first was the huge wire fenc® 
sunoundmg the grounds, and I immediately asked the officials how the girls 
about It I was told that they liked it because it protected them— with a side remark 
that I certainly should know that youngsters feel protected by such safety devices 
since I had repeatedly made this pomt myself When I asked from what dangers this 
xence protected the children, since the institution was located in what are commonly 
caUed the wide open spaces of the West, I was told, "Agamst stray horses that 
nugbt wander in' A while later I asked an honor girl who took me around 
received exacUy the same answer In reply to 
purpose, she said that the 
ff ^ ^ “‘5 the other girls would fed 

‘S’ love It, that she per 

tS?cm about hones When I now inquired why they then needed pro- 

iSd ?if*' “‘tmiued that they really did not, but since they were 

lose her h^nor staSs ** otherwise she would 

on ** prolccuon or restriction depends not 

JSuctuS o7 but only on its role withm the over all 

SSer ShTch aU of it,/' * th® fence is part of a system 

locked aeainsi anvone . exception of the honor cottage are 

tile to the ouBitle aiiil Ihe »fl5‘’Ltow'S?t J tfe'.'°t “ """'V"® "" 

fence," they call it—ihev wm be ^ to run away— ‘ go over the 

and put for a month in loLiarv police, deprived of their clothes 

iecuriS dellis « ?roSct“n ^ to explain away these 

whlrt makes the ImSuUon even mor^ofTiK^^^ “ degradation 

b told. SnwSuy o?S^^ngly^d^'S,a'^'?h“ 

to prefer climbing over thefenci’ wh^S aituauoa. that it seems strange 

no need to ruk hurting ^ at aU times, there is 

that he can leave any time he wohM mod out the veracity of our statement 

only then do feneea^ safety screens, and pushed when he returns, then and 
acquire the ccnncuuons of prmccuve 
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remain easily available. This “ ^e^hostS actions of him- 

and gives him a sense of security from the hostue 

self and of others. . bv the simple. 

The children’s security is “"t <,{ the School’s physical 

compact, and easily comprehensible lay - integrate their 

structure. Even normal children find emancipated distance, 

opposing wishes for physical often implies an anxious 

For emotionally disturbed children, dis a isolation, while close- 
or hostile defiance, an angry or (, .-u children have to 

ness is merely anxious or hostile chng g- contrary inclina- 

learn to dare to experiment flexibly « f mckle them m 

tions in their feelings about . ^.;o,tinn enforces an oppres- 

personal relations. A ri^dly closed . which prevent any 

sive and hence anxiety-creating dispersed, open 

experimentation with distance. A wi y calces it difficult 
permits experimentation with cohesive but definitely op 

know the security of both- But it is much m 

institution permits with closeness, since 

important for our children to _,^curity in the intimacy of 

Jy need is to learn to seek and find seeunty 

human relations. , wnrles classrooms, icw 

The spatial closeness of our dom''® ,be «h‘^^XtJeen 

facilities, and offices is an ^ide the nor- 

security. Cottage-type >“‘‘‘“‘‘^3^ possibly J” of g'Ki"S 

the huAdtags, while very “ sturbed child the f«^^ walking 

mal child, create m the many ”ue«d that our 

lost, of losing the way, of in B children are r the 

from one building to the within /°b«i)ni's less dis- 

buildings and playgrounds ar ■ ^ing outside, cross 

treatment or school rooms, P^bave » ^'^J„7encc of ae- 
ruptive because the ®^‘'‘^'®'',„_eers. Re'afl''' ” 5,^ physical dis- 
dangerous streets, or meet ® having m which might 

tion can thus be achieved strangejs^.^ enables many 

tances, separation of aU g school phobias, 

prove overwhelming. *“= , os m „ _,,v. , . 

children to make .‘S^^Ffrom ^“P ^b/d '5 

truancy, or consistent '’'““f ”re-yv«-«'‘' h® n’to a unity. She had 
One of our ’/oFTer coalesce‘1 ,„„ctiom tha 

institutions. Her life had ^^jeation ®' do with each other. At 
experienced only P“rt'“;,,,^or nothing ouncty like this is a 

seemed to her to ha« 1 same wnV ^ike a nap upstairs, 
first she saw the Sehcml ^ where > 

place where you get clean 
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and where you go to a dining room to eat ” Fear of distances had 
made her school attendance extremely irregular and she had to 
endure constant harpmg and much external pressure because of 
this After a short time with us, however, she set out for her class- 
room on her own The venture was successful At that, for the first 
time, she made a positive comment about the School “I like this 
house You don’t have to walk many blocks to school — everything 
IS just here” For her, as for many other children, going to class 
was simply an aspect of being at home 

Of course, such security as can be derived from buildings de- 
pends on whether they are stable and reliable Many a child ex- 
presses his fears about this by questioning us about the School 
buildings’ sohdity Some are concerned that part of our buildings 
are old and feel reassured only when we stress their soundness by 
demonstraUng, for example, the thickness of then- walls For the 
well-being of a disturbed child, such immediate impressions about 
solidity are more essential than aesthetic considerations, which make 
their appeal to cntical, but secure, adults The protection offered 
by the building is, however, eventually expenenced aesthetically by 
the children, who express their sense of contentment in such 


pnetary statements as, “Our dormitory is beautiful ” 

The behavior of very disturbed children shows clearly how they 
find their asylum in the School’s physical security For some tune 
after they first come to us, the most disturbed children will pl^y 
crcmched m a comer, covered by blankets, or otherwise protected 
and enclosed They actually hug the walls, they like to sit or lie 
on the floor It is as if they press against the wall or the floor m 
OTder to gam support in withstanding the stresses of life Only later 
docs the counselor’s lap become their refuge 

Other children float around vaguely for days or months before 
° attachment This is usually their 

bed the only space they have mastered and within which they fee' 
a minimum of sccunty There they beep, day and night, all their 
fwssKsions, in order to be able to find them readily without having 
to sentur e into the dangerous world beyond Only later can they 


raniciilaTlr"vhm^mastcrv'^or*B*rf*e'^'i *"”1 secure in an unfamiliar sett ns 
ther Jot alls '""’“'e "’“''cd of them 

ihortate of ichool builduiM led tn lu”*” an unfamiliar setung. In some cities a 
too™ lor WJSJ ■’'"‘"t homes as temporary class- 

cUurooRi rouljne In th«e r»mn graders adjusted much more easDy to 

mote -nre teaehm ,»u„rftsjSeY,nr;"*’ Ceng to school much 

hosnes created hsnifieaps for normsf i” tench aaiier Though the layout of the 
hardly mattered ■’"’“dure. Uiese shorrcomlngs 

rrmd.po^hlabjr.'St^ru^Jndmtt”’' ''”>=1 eaae of leammg that -a. 
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include the space around the brf in then this point 

Its equipment, and finally the Schiwl a £un„ture and equip- 

on, the children are rarely destructive o nrntective functions 

merit hecaiKe thev recoElUZe JtS servicea P ^«rt«tnneoUslV 


iis eqmpmeni, anu uuany . furniture ana equip- 

on, the children are rarely destructive o nrntective functions 

ment because they recognize its , , j thus spontaneously 

In their imtial quest for secunty, our ‘"int^ts normaUy 

re-enact the most primitive experiences o vnthm the well- 

make their first attempts at growA m mastered 

known physical setting of then cnbs On y jer the play P™ 

getlrngVont m the enb are *° “en^s m which the 

Our children recapitulate those infant P being 

baby derives security from the finn the floor itself, 

held safely m his mother’s arms, an falling as he begins 

which protects him from the pnmiUve children seem 

to move about by crawling rather PToenences m order to 

to need to recapture this sequence , , ^inderstandable and 

achieve growth within the safe, stab e, 

unchangeable space of the School importance m ^ 

Darkness and light are also of p -ecunty, just as they a 
development of our children s infant 

for the infant During penods of skep, the ^ oriy 

first separauon from the mother, consequent /‘^.'’laarns 
if his cry brings her P^®®'"“ j"junng the night, the 
sion As she appears when needed ^ the morning, 

to expect with certainty her reuppe^fCger spans of ^ 
becomes more able to rehnquish her mr 
mg the night When there is M mere and 

teething, physical illness, or cb g ^j^font’s need for 
Structure of his environment, under the 

presence at night mcreascs „„ at night H 

Similarly, disturbed chddten. more tern depend, 

pressure of fearful expecretio ^ further neakens 

they have not yet 'hie to anything ''’. ^55 of night is a 

they are particularly ^ chiWmn the da ec of pro- 

thcre tenuous secunty To f "’^f rt,e ,heir lives 

constant threat It deprives objects at » They cannot 

tcctivc figures and j''"°^’,.„EibIe actually approaching, 

when they still need h_3ientnc fig“J' nncer as »xll as their 
see whether an 'magmad- ‘h ^ of •’’'‘' uon This arouses the 
They feel deserted, and ‘he of ''S'ohwh is hc.ehtened 

longing wishes, adds to human co au-ake because they 
fea? of being «P='”’'‘’,/S. strugglf'”,3S: which for them starts 
m the dark Many chi ^ co 
cannot tolerate the threat 01 
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with experiencing darkness. Darkness means helpless abandonment 
to their own hostile tendencies, which many a child can hold m 
check only in the immediate presence of protective figures who vis- 
ibly demonstrate to him that his angry feelings do not lead to actual 
destruction. 

All this is at least reduced when there is always sufficient light 
to see that nothing has been changed since daytime, and that one 
can easily find the way to the bathroom, the night counselor on 
duty, or to the room of one’s own counselor. Therefore, the physical 
features of the School have to be arranged accordingly. In corri- 
dors, lights are never turned off during the night, and dim, dark 
blue lights bum all night in the dormitories and bathrooms. In addi- 
tion, the children have free use of their individual flashlights. 

Nocturnal incontinence is often the expression of a distorted 
balance between destructive and dependent wishes. The comfort 
of having freely accessible areas of light protects many children 
from experiencing recurrent loss of bowel or bladder control. The 
lighted, friendly bathroom, in which they have spent time during 
the day playing with their counselor, facilitates going to the toilet 
at night. When, with such help, a child obtains control of elimina- 
tion, he has not merely given up a symptom, but has mastered the 
underlying fear of abandonment, which was a central issue in his 
disturbance. 


The security of emotionally disturbed children depends on th® 
tangible presence of protective figures. But since these children gen- 
erally invest those on whom they depend with magical powers of 
omnipotence and omniscience — ^which is in line with the children’s 


own overwhelmmg feelings of helplessness — the presence of even 
a protective figure at times becomes a threat to them. The authority 
invested in the adults becomes a burden when, for example, a child 
wishes to masturbate at night. For these reasons we prefer not to 
have adults sleep in the same room with the children— not to 
menUon the fact that to do so permanently would be an imposition 
on the freedom of the adult, which he would resent and, as likely 
as not, take out on those who are under his care. 

Similarly, for many children eliminative functions have become 
a means of expressing hostile phantasies, and disturbances of their 
“ necessary for these children to be 
protected from undue intrusion in such situations. This has deter- 
mmed our bathroom policy. While bathrooms are accessible to the 
children without their having to overcome fears of distance and 
fnnrtS nil times entitled to perform eliminative 

functions without the threat of having anyone barge into his destruc- 
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Uve or sexual preoccupations His pnvai^ Hpnrived of the presence 
lock the toilet stalls, but he is at no b®® , ,t Many irregu 

of an adult if he indicates his desure or because of our con- 

lanues in the children’s toilet habits disappear because 
sistent compliance with this principle their adjustment 

Some ehildren, especially m the early g School’s physical 
to us, are extremely sensitive to ^ tjjey all may be im- 

appearance Any structural changes, ^ work, set some of the 

provements that will eventually chddren moved from the 

children back For example, when * dormitones and better 

old mto the new wing, which has regain the degree o 

equipment, it took some chilton master the new pbl®' 

inner security that had been theirs ^ taxed all their 

cal »Tfr»mi.lv simnle thou^ it tSi emotional dim- 


security that haa oeen j gj, tneir 

cai settmg, extremely simple thou^ mastering emotional 

which was withdrawn temporarily r iggnung and relating 

culhes or achieving higher ” dT "y * areas; 

Even improvements that are ®^f“„“.out 
dren, such as redecorating “t jup . ^ ^jjjcd for new 
anxiety For example, "^^ace a" “"affa^d Tat 

classroom It had been P'anna<l ved were ^ra'd 
day, but only part of the shipm won 

We‘ad.“those who«ork^/',„ This 


as>ang lor a new uesh - danger oi oiiercu 

old one, that it was rickety, and m „„ .mrned.mej 

Yet when the new desks arn became full j„tiy that he 

one, he did not want it ^ protested vehemently 

worn beauty of the “’t* f^i’be could go ® ,be children less 
could continue to leam only School . *^1,5 children 

The physical stabih^ of thc^ more easily 

vulnerable to unavoidable -^unsclors or p^nnanenq 

can accept and assimilate rbc sa , rbc consistent 

because {hey are able to fa bac^ lt°“^', Ts lencc fliese rc- 
that they find m the stroewre physical a^„„c. „ only 

scheme of values determining ® ,p^„_ co 

mam the same even if P?® it . nbnuy to mastM 

if changes in stag arc m will fmmework of their In 

The chPdren’s feat ‘bat^® > pb.^cal fram ^ 

the tasks confronting tti sc i-sc ••ui i«- 

!■> llurn.n 

W they BTC r-bnvf''' {'‘rnn*" 
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is altered becomes most acute when they temporarily leave the 
School grounds. They are afraid that the School may change dur- 
ing tlieir absence, and they are only slightly reassured by our defi- 
nite promise that, when they return, they will find the house in the 
same shape as when they left. Before they are fully settled, even 
short absences weaken their feeling of security toward the building, 
and the fear that they will not be able to find their way about 
reappears. 

This transference of feelings about the task of emotional mas- 
tery to the physical setting is illustrated by typical statements made 
by children who have reached the point v/here they are ready to 
deal with their environment. As long as a child is autistically with- 
drawn, he hardly responds to the School — at least not visibly. But 
when the children become ready to try to master living at the 
School, then the School strikes them as enormous. They frequently 
make such statements as “I bet this is the biggest school in the 
world,” or ‘‘This is the greatest house there is.” For these children, 
trying to master living in such a simple and moderately sized 
structure as the School b a nearly insurmountable task, the diCfi- 
culty of which is expressed in their feeling that the buildings are 
of tremendous size. 

Sooner or later, however, the simple, solid, and unchangeable 
qualities of the physical setting, which is so entirely organized 

ben *ho work mmt direaly wi^ihe chadreo bad been at ibe School at the time 
(he other itausiica) data w«re compiled. 


TABLE U—Lentth cf Staff Association with School 
Less than one year 3 

Los than two yean 4 

L01 than three yean 5 

Loa than four yean 2 

Los than Tite yean 3 

Los than tu yean 3 

Los than seven yean « 

Los than risht yean , 

Los than nine yean < 

Los than ten yran I 

c* SjS No. on p. 503) thi, made 1. p<»n,l. 

K'.ii « comlto ho. loor tht .Its BiSibtt. .ho. 

? « ^ the ch. 1 .^. rerreseni the •^hoor have been with us. Hardly any 

»i fitf th* School lortuoaiely scvenifen of us have been at the School for 
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around the children’s needs and desires, help them ^ 

fidence After their famihanty with the buildmp is y 

lished, an opposite phenomenon to that described a . 

observed When the children return from a tnp dunng w 

have been confronted with strange surroundmgs, then, y P . 

son, the old, famihar environment of the Schod seems 

As the children m amazement express it, “When I u , 

back to the School it seemed so big, but now when 

the School is so small ” , ^ home. 

Once the School has become a shelter, though n y 
Its physical features are potential sources of as he is 

child IS free to use them according to his needs s g 
still deeply msecure (or later in times of cnsis) ® aeainst 

to the hoise or not leave it at all, thus 'Xeateo®C 

encounters with the outside world as long as ^ 
with defeat or overwhelming anxiety But ottto * . strength 

tection of the School, a child can “P=r^"‘ 7 ™.s.de roonfin^ 
by testing himself m ventures of ®^P*“tt't'°“ joo ,ar 

The counselors protect the child against Pt^™ , nualificaoon, the 
m such excursions, but with the exception of 4 s jhcau 
timing and regulation of such attempts is left t they 

Again, the chddren’s sP°“bineous action parucularly 

hse the house as their basis of safety Childr suffer from 

fearful of the unknown— tor example, those wu ^ 

severe reading difficulUes — ^venture on ex , safely back 

permitted to establish landmarks that will ^ anxious 

Treasure hunts, we find, ate one of the hunts, the more 

children venture away from the bouse apart from each 

dating ones set landmarks very short follow them Since 

other All the anxious children have to degree, oft* /be 

these signs are made by children tboy v„gse, they can affor 
hunt taLs them eventuaUy back ° structure of the 

leave it for a short bme The ™ ^fi, a reliable frame of 

School thus IS the base Ime tor greater ““"S' 

reference from which they rov ndd they cannot jet 
a ■•dangerous world” outside evaluation of it by 

cessfuUy, but they can now nt i ^-ell . 

companng it with the ha« to cam w ^ 

^cn^then, the 

tangible cMdencc of the ^ --ecssao tin not trust 

bi the “School ” Such ions ^ 

geographically distant from 
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themselves or the outside world Many insecure children take a 
variety of their prized possessions with them on every walk Other 
possessions, which often represent the children themselves, are stored 
in a safe place m the house or entrusted to a rehable adult before 
they dare to leave the confines of the mstitution Then, and only 
then, are they free to explore the new environment without making 
anxious requests to return home 

One boy, for example, during his first months at the School, 
insisted on puttmg all his toys safely away m his chest m the dor- 
mitory before tabng a walk A few months later a person seemed 
to him to be a safer repository, he asked his counselor to keep his 
most important toys in her room, and showed no concern about the 
rest of his possessions After he had sufficiently tested her relia- 
bihty by repeatedly checkmg to see that his toys were safe with 
her and that he could have them back whenever he wanted, his 


trust m her permitted him to go on walks without any measures 
of precaution Initially, physical aids are important for the estab- 
lishment of security, later, unconditional trust in those with whom 
relations have been formed and successfully tested by the child 
makes them unnecessary 

When a child is securely estabhshed at the School and accepts 
It as a rehable frame of reference for his life, he becomes able to 
experiences he had m a less secure 
world, with past failures and disappointments Not until then can 
he s^ely visit his parental home without detriment to his progress 
m rehabilitation Visits to the home are very different from short 
vuits with parents at the School The latter may be desirable soon 
^ child comes to us, for example, it may become necessary for 
a child to sec his parents m order to reassure himself that his de- 
structive wshes have not made them disappear from the world 
Vmts in the parental home have to be handled much more care- 
ni made before a child has begun to feel at home 

^ “''^r I'”'* "* f"’ '"ore acutely that he 

m find ^ 0™ ""<* prolong the Ume it takes for him 

tauo^ -o n '"‘renual for his rehabih- 

thf I, *’ooo'"05 ">ore at home at 

morr?^ ' parental home can become longer and 

"re not misused by 

at the i 
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. . And a Home 


AS THE SHELTERING FUNCTION o£ the SchOOl ^ tpoij 

child that his basic needs for physical protection, for , l,e! 
and rest, will always be satisfied, the strange bui relations 

come “his home” This is particularly JrX 

to protectmg adults are added to the satisfaction 
needs A parental abode becomes a true home fm the chdd^^^a^ 
learns to love and depend on his parents, as he fo Znends on 
under their impact What kmd of home it ® ”jistmg within 
the particular nature of the parent-chdd rd School this 

It and on the experiences that are shared B ^Ysical setting 

process is often reversed We have seen tha relate to 

may acquue meaning for a new child before o example 

the staS members and share expenences wi manifests itself 

sensitivity to changes m ob)ective ,he staff, such 

sooner m our children than reactions to enrag home” m 

as staS vacations Only after a chdd « ob recognize 

the physical environment of the Sehool doe couaselors 

and accept other children, to establish contact with his 
and gradually to form close relations wi u,i,tation can proceed 
Once these goals have been achieved, ,[,js new 

comparatively fast But it takes „ year or more The 

home his — if he is severely disturbed, e z environment, 

child’s freedom to mampulate, and even dormitoryi is o 

by arrangmg and rearrangmg his own , jris “home” at 

the Utmo^importauce to him “ ^yt us an example of this 

School The case of an eight .year oM boy Sjves us^^ children centem 
In our techmeal age, the anxie^^^fi^^ jjygj wi* 
around cars, trams, and engines Ire was ew y 

ents, such fears never left the boy. eve” ™ jours durmg 

home He had to watch trams compuls^e y sure that they 

day As we learned much later, ^s was accumulated^a 

d not lump the tracks trams, 


day As we learned much ^ver him He gn 

would not jump the tracks about trams, upP reimlarly 

V«t stock 'of Setaded himseU 

attempt to control them and m ggcjdents and tn 
recurring mghtmares about decided to out- 

consequences . ,o the School, « itself, as a 

Several months way. for 

fit the space around his pea, ^ most 
railv.ay depot. He worked o * 
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several weeks While he was carrying out this plan, his compulsion 
to watch trams dunmished somewhat Finally, his bed became for 
him a symbohc tram station — a place where all trams must stand 
still Now he was able to sleep peacefully because he felt secum 
against being run over He let us know about his anxieties only 
after the use of this self chosen protective device had considerably 
decreased their mtensity Nightmares about trains vanished after he 
beeame ready to communicate his fears about them, and perhaps 
even more important, after the freedom to handle his fears demon- 
strated to him that he was not as powerless to do something about 
them as he had felt before 

He could fix his hvmg space and bed as a depot because we 
provide all children with basic materials for gratifying their essen- 
tial needs, not only for rest or food, but also for spontaneous activ- 
ity The free and mgenious use of the boy’s imagination m using 
these materials made it possible for him to meet his difficulties on 
their own battle ground These basic matenals for hving and grati- 
fication were shaped by him m such a way that they became th® 
self-chosen matrix for his developing personahty It is this freedom 
to influence the conditions under which they hve that makes th® 
children really feel “at home” at the School It is a therapeutic side 
result that the children’s autonomous, creative modification of 
their environment occasionally reveals the content of their emo- 
tional difficulues, what is more important is that it gives them th® 
opportumty of makmg a spontaneous contribution to their disso- 
lution 


How a seven-year-old girl thought of the School during th® 
time it was gradually becoming her home can be illustrated by a 
series of her drawings After being with us for one month, she made 
a drawing of the School, which she cnticized as follows she feh 
that the picture of the dormitory building was not beautiful enough 
because she had forgotten to draw the lock on the door As she 
added it to her picture, she explained, “So that all kinds of people 
do not come m” What “people” she had m mind was suggested 
by her side remark, “Do not tell my mother I said that I do not 
mean her— just people” Two months later she drew the School 
as a house, to which she added a yard with “nice” flowers More 
swurc now ^ut the protective function of her newly-found shel- 
er, she could envisage purely cnjo>able details, the shelter was m 
into a home Perhaps even more significant 
PfJri 1 second drawing the house belonced to 

lad> She had felt that she was “nobody’s child ’ when she 
came to the School, now she had begun to attach herself to her 
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the school 

counselor, whose importance to her was iSd- 

where she portrayed this counselor as owning the jliation and 
ing becamrpopkted as a result o£ this beginmng relation. 

thus was becoming more and more like a home. . security, 

Later, when upsetting events threatened thi st, which 

this was again depicted in a drawmg. A visi 
at this time was a deeply disturbmg event t favorite 

aggravated by a temporary j”?„,Uory building, but 

counselor. Again she drew a picture of me oo ije.” Flowers 
made it clear mat it was “not me School, ^ ^ guards were 

and trimmings were lacking this time, an 

stressed. A frightening experience imposeo up motivated 

had made the building appear less beautUu . safety was 

her to overstress its physical safety, as h . me depopulated 
temporarily threatened. The building also sufficiently estab- 

agahi bec4e her trust in her counselor was not sumc 
lished to withstand such a test. , . , -R.fore Eoing on a short 
But her disillusionment did not last long. Junnitory buildmg. 
trip several months later, she agam she particularly 

hut this time with additional features d house would 

appreciated. In its restored „,umed. B “iSr 

be ready and waiting for her when sh place. The shell 

be mere for her wheLver she returned from any P 

had become a home. ^ physical 

Obviously, it is staff pBifosophy ^^e 
objects and ffieir arrangement, fBa School. The 

mat goes on wimin me physical aettmg ^ p anjnd 

signed institution would not he m“ phUosophy and a 
all its details did not reflect th gj^ endowed j^uings 

Buildings become important . -cj-ance and digndy squired 
meaning— only as they aequue^s'S^j huildings^a more 
for constructive living. We ji,ed them here- ^ 

such meaning and hence have ^ and behavior 

important staff philosophy,^ a«iiu . 
become clear in the case histon 
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several weeks While he was carrying out this plan, his compulsion 
to watch trams dimmished somewhat Finally, his bed became tor 
hun a symbohc tram station — a place where all trams must stana 
still Now he was able to sleep peacefully because he felt secure 
agamst bemg run over He let us know about his anxieties omy 
after the use of this self-chosen protective device had considerably 
decreased their mtensity Nightmares about trams vamshed after he 
became ready to communicate his fears about them, and perhaps 
even more important, after the freedom to handle his fears demon- 
strated to him that he was not as powerless to do something abou 
them as he had felt before 

He could fix his livmg space and bed as a depot because we 
provide all children with basic materials for gratifying their essen- 
tial needs, not only for rest or food, but also for spontaneous activ- 
ity The free and ingenious use of the boy’s imagination m using 
these materials made it possible for him to meet his difficulties on 
their own battle ground These basic materials for living and grati- 
fication were shaped by him m such a way that they became the 
self-chosen matrix for his developing personality It is this freedom 
to mfluence the conditions under which they hve that makes the 
children really feel “at home” at the School It is a therapeutic side 
result that the children’s autonomous, creative modification of 
their environment occasionally reveals the content of their emo- 
tional difficulties, what is more important is that it gives them th® 
opportunity of making a spontaneous contribution to their disso- 
lution 

How a seven-year-old girl thought of the School dunng th® 
time It was gradually becommg her home can be illustrated by n 
senes of her drawings After bemg with us for one month, she made 
a drawing of the School, which she criticized as follows she feh 
that the picture of the dormitory buildmg was not beautiful enough 
because she had forgotten to draw the lock on the door As she 
added it to her picture, she explained, “So that all kinds of people 
do not come m” What “people” she had m mind was suggested 
by her side remark, “Do not tell my mother I said that I do not 
mean hcr~just people” Two months later she drew the School 
as a house, to which she added a yard with “nice” flowers More 
secure now about the protective function of her newly found shel- 
ter, she could envisage purely enjoyable details, the shelter was m 
the process of changing into a home Perhaps even more significant 
second drawing the house belonged to “a 
good hdy ” She had felt that she was “nobody’s child ’ when she 
came to the School, now she had begun to attach herself to her 



“LITTLE THINGS AND TIME”: 

Paul, A Case of “Institutionalism 


Psychological Institutionalism 

intent of this volume of case histories is to .sb®" S 
honaliy disturbed children can be treated in a special land ol msu 
•“bonal setting, where every activity is directed tow 
’he goaU of rehabilitation. Such a setting, we feel, is em y 
tnitrf for helping children with severe emotional disturbances. 

Contrarily, the objection is often made that msti ’ iiy the 
“n nnsuitable and harmful residences for children. Usunn^^' 
!«son given is that living in them has a bad effect on , p^jp^tent 
yhis charge may be quite justifiable in the true for 

nnd inadequate institution, but it certainly does not 
n good one. , t of the 

. .'"nis appropriate, therefore, to present as the ^ child’s 
Ur histories forming this volume a report showing t-inds of 

Jnturbance, which had been badly aggravated hy "^' another 
ernes” and institutions, was later measurably h P 
h nd. as represented by the Orthogenic School. The real tniB 

|| not whether a child should Ibx in an institution, but whether 

Living in an institution, in itself, did not «.;*,h"iOTe 

a matter of fact, had his mother really cooperated ssath som 
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time; but the “disease” is not confined to such chilton. It ^o 
occurs in those who live in disorganized family setungs or 

series of unsuccessful foster homes. . 

A child whose frame of reference consists m iept 
rules and regulations may become an automaton m ms pa 
justment to them. He need not and cannot make mdepen 
cisions because his physical existence is amply protected . 

for and his activities are arranged for him. Hk r'/imnlete 

does not cover the variety of conditions found in 1 ^®- , „ 

regulation of his life by external rules keeps him from deve p g 
toth inner controls and spontaneous, autonomous reac i • 
inner conflicts do not promote personality grov^ ec 
resolution cannot result in the shaping of meaningful result 

tions. Neither do conflicts resulting from external expe 
la personal development, since they are not confhcts e , 
pie, but simply clashes between the child’s mstinctu 
and the impersonal rules of an institution. and 

Such a child, therefore, fives both ““’rf-lenL 

physically distant from adults. Even where there is s child’s 
of contact with grown-ups, the intimacy does r>ol , ..rent- 

personality growth if significant characteristics of the n -t^.HuIt 
ohild relation are not present. For without a “to®*”® * ^nXte 

fte child is deprived of a chance to identify with ud > . , , jjj 
fiieir higher integration, to develop more mature c$ ..tional 
cannot form a conception of the coherence of he feeling 

organization of time, space, and peponality, an other; 

or the deeper logic of events. For him, ^ , ...yer/thing is 

os some of these children have told us, they feel that every h 
oh the same.” .. ..,;„ities 

Life becomes simply a matter of perfoming "^j^cced as 
^washmg, dressing, eating, resting — which are P ^ 

^ ^““mble or not purely in terms of the child so • jj. 

•S®ou ij only loosely connected with the adulte n,embers by 
le for it. Frequently the child cannot even call s "nurse,” 

"ome but, rate, calls them by their .^“^^00™™^ 

oook,” or “supervisor.” Ulus he is apt to distm^h one «om 
“"Other not as persons, but according to the particular aspects 
P romine that they supervise. «nint<? uo the 

This kind of deviation in personality deyelopm P j rather 

fc i" roaring a child by ^ring for his 'f 

n by canng for his whole being. executing alike 

insUtution where a number of a E . 

routmes set down for them by others, rather than using 
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of the agencies and foUowed their advice, Paul’s early life might 
have been quite different The mam source of Paul’s difficulues was 
the fact that his parents could not give him a normal family lue 
While this was the major root of his troubles, it is also true that 
the various children’s homes, nurseries, and finally the orphanage 
m which he Uved out his first ten and a half years, failed to satisty 
his emotional needs They gave him adequate physical care, but 
their drab and empty emotional life, still so typical of many msti 


tutions, could only aggravate his disturbance 

The prime reason why these mstitutions could not help Pau. 
and why life m them seemed like a nightmare to him, was that me 
persons in charge were either unaware of, or unable to combat, his 
profound unhappiness Not only were the staff members msensitive 
to his loneliness and despair, and apt to favor routines over emo- 
tional needs, but they failed to protect him against the force of his 
mother’s hostility toward these institutions (although he knew she 
had placed him there of her own volition), and this important addi- 
tional factor made it impossible for the boy to find any satisfaction 
m them , 

A study of the mstitutional features that augmented Paul* 
difficulties may throw hght on what can go wrong in nurseries, 
orphanages, children’s centers, and the hke, and suggest remedies 
After all, ^ere is no reason why a good mstitution cannot supply 
the corrective expenences necessary for combatmg the harmful in- 
fluences that reach out to a child from his own past life If we could 
make Paul receptive to good “mothering” at an age when he was 
actually fitting off our help because of previous bitter experiences, 
It should have been relatively easy to work with him during his 
earlier years, when the past had not yet handicapped his ability to 
relate 

This over-all problem has been discussed at some length m n 
previously published paper based partly on Paul’s history, which 
was considered as a sort of object lesson, highhghting certain fea 
lures of “psychological institutionalism 

In this paper, psychological instituUonalism was defined as a 
“deficiency disease” m the emotional sense The lack of meaning 
ful and continuous personal relations in a child’s life leads to im 
poNcrishmcnt of his personality One can observe what this process 
docs to children who have lived in msUtutional settings for a long 


1 n Bettelheim and T. Sybester, *A Therapeutic Milieu” The American 
Jmrnat of OrihopTyehlairy 18 (1948) pp 191 fl I am greatly indebted to the 
American Orthopjychlatric Asfoclation for permission to quote from tbn 
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time, but the “disease” is not confined setMgs or m a 

occurs m those who live in disor^inizcd f y 
series of unsuccessful foster homes depersonalized 

A child whose frame of reference passive ad- 

niles and regulations may become an . independent de- 

justment to them He need not and cannot ^g^^ted and cared 
cisions because his physical existence is y P pf reality 

for and his activities are arranged for ^ Ide Complete 

does not cover the vanety of conditions developing 

Tetnilutirtn r»f v»ie iif*» #»Tfftmal rules keep His 


resolution cannot result m tne snapms .^rnal experiences 
tions Neither do conflicts resulting from ext between peo- 

in personal development, since they instinctual tendencies 

pie, but simply clashes between the c , 

and the impersonal rules of an f eniotionaUy 

Such a child, therefore, lives is some 

physically distant from adults Even w promote the 

of contact with grown ups, the of the „dult. 

personality growth if significant ^ “jaiowmg” _„iate 

child relation are not present Foe "'S* wi* He 

the chUd IS deprived of a chance o 'denj^^ mature ego ideaU 
their higher integration, to '*”''”^6000 of !* “ f^elmg 
cannot form a concepuon of *e ” and h s ” 

organization of time, space, ond T» day « hk ja 

for the deeper logic of events F jgel that 

as some of these children have to » activities 

all the same ” performing grienced as 

Life becomes simply a . n„__which ore P ^ a 

— ^washing, dressmg, eating, r , child’s o respon- 

pleasurable or not purely m te^ members by 

regunen is only loosely oonne jjot even caU ^ “nurse, 

sible for it Frequently the ch ^^"^^^Icnnguish one from 

name but, rather, th^ oy^ ^ apt to aspects of 

cook,” or “supervisor , ^^ordmg to the P 
another not as persons, but i^„ment points up the 

physical routme that they ®'*^f^onahty iftcd functions rather 

This kind of ^^o'^otion m P for hts danger is height- 

danger m rearing a child by ® Moreover* * cxccuUng al^c 
than by canng for his whole of ^ using their 

ened m an insUtution by others, 

the routmes set down for 
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own particular personalities m implementing a common philosophy, 
thus adding mdividual character to their experiences with the chil- 
dren In observmg children who have been deprived of this, it 
becomes apparent that every youngster must have the opportumty 
of formmg a contmuous, central relation with at least one adult in 
the mstitution, as a means of unfreezmg his personahty This is 
achieved not only through the emotional warmth emanatmg from 
the adult, but even more because the child acquires, in this relation, 
a flexibihty in his emotional and mtellectual mteractions, which was 
previously lacking m his life 

Paul’s Parents and His Early Life 

PAUL’S PARENTS were separated before his birth As a small child, 
he scarcely had any contact with his father — certainly none he 
could recall — and when Paul was six, his father died after a pro- 
longed illness 

The father came from a middle-class family Ailmg or lU 
his life, he was never healthy enough to work and had to be sup- 
ported by his family, which violently opposed his marrymg Rather 
naturally, m the light of his financial dependence, their opinions 
mfluenced him greatly Their resentment of his marriage and re- 
jection of his wife poisoned their relations to both child and mother 
Apart from his family’s opinion, Paul s father himself felt that 
he had been maneuvered by his wife into marrying, and had never 
really wanted the marriage She was much too dommeenng, he 
complamed, life with her was unbearable 

When he eventually left her, his family came out quite openly 
with their hatred, mamtainmg that "it was all right to let her suffer ” 
Within the family circle she was called "that witch ” Later, when 
she repeatedly sued her husband for alimony, they felt quite justi- 
fied in their complaints, she was supposed to have been the one 
v.ho "threw him out of the house ” They felt particularly aggrieved 
l^cause she “dragged their good name” into court, thus disgracmg 
them The family were also incensed when, during the suit’s prog- 
ress, she purportedly told Paul his father was dead 

Those who had any contact with Paul’s father descnbed him as 
being quite immature He took no responsibility whatever for his 
child and showed no interest tn him He never visited Paul m either 
the nursencs or the foster homes m which Paul hved before his 
placement tn the orphanage (after his father’s death) Only with 
court help could the father be forced mto paying his wife alimony, 
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and court records show that he was chronically in arrears in 

Ndther the boy nor his mother were notified when to father 
died; his mother learned of it only by ehance, ™°’’ , yn- 

As for Paul’s motor, she had always been a “ 

happy woman. Her own mother. Paul’s the other 

tremely disturbed person. Both of these ^ p goth 

was mentaUy deranged, and toy ,s ^ven incoherent, 

otten became contused in their talk, and, at ti , .. jjjstory. 

They told us completely conflicting stones o „„,£(] that this 
and changed their stories with each telling. • ly barely 

mother and daughter maintained themselves p stayed 

avoiding a schizoid break. The grandmother, w neglecting 

for short periods, accused the motor m non uerself from the 
him. The motor, who had been forced to ®“PP mother; she 

age of thirteen, habitually denied her toio^ ns not 

preferred to be a “professional woman, position. She 

trained in a profession and had nnvcr ha y ,p six- 

said that she had married her husband, ^ telling) > only 

teen years younger than she (her age varied wim 
because she thought “tote was mon^ ..melv knew what being 
Paul never knew a family hfe. He sea ^,^5 mda 

loved meant. Although his birth was nom . nonflnement s'®wiy. 
great mental strain, and recovered fm® of the hospital 

due to domestic discord.” From the ma»mV where he 

in which he was bom, Paul went ocial ag“cy that ha^ 

lived out his first four years of iHe. nursery’s social 

become concerned about the baby a mother 

urged a foster home placement for P“'’J”ptable. in 
agree to this. The idea simply w^,”^‘/fte'^amount of ^"fons 
she was “afraid his father '^®I!|?._-vations made on th 
Paul Uved in a foster her as ' 

of her visits to the ^jons realistically- to herself 

and quite unable to vmw sitnufion^^^^^^ ?ypd q tok-t=mpered.” 

“impatient ana q 


ana quite unaoie to view ... :„.M.ure in ne‘ ; — : y., 

nursery felt that she “was ..impatient and qua " 

and the baby.” Toward Paul sh ^ mother m 

The occasional ni^t spen ^jid bring d,y 

Paul. She worked so late that deposited jiy^d 

half asleep, and in the mom ^g^^^ jjost *{1,3, y^is regulated 
nursery before he was rea y . v/orse, a lu 
round the clock at the nursery* 
only by the clock. 
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His mother saw Paul rather often in the nursery, but irregularly 
and with little mterest Once, she devoted the entire time of her 
visit to teaching him to say “Paul loves mama ” On subsequent 
visits she tutored him m other such phrases 

We know little about PauVs life durmg this period, except that 
It must have been unhappy (by the time his history was bemg com 
piled by us, the nursery had been closed by the city because it did 
not meet minimal standards) He sucked his thumb mcessantly 
from the age of seven months, but his physical development at this 
time was otherwise normal 


When Paul was four, his mother suddenly 


tTiicii X aut waa luui, lus muuicr suuucniy wiiuuicw t 

the nursery, which had been home for him since birth, althou^ 
she had no other plans for his care m mmd All efforts to forestall 


sne nao no omer plans tor lus care m mmd All enorts to luicai-- 
this irrational acUon were to no avail First she brought him home, 
but since she worked both days and evemngs, she had to “park 
him with an assortment of friends and relatives for a day at a time 
These many uncertainties and the constantly changing surrounding 
and routines must have proved very traumatic to an infant who hsd 
previously known only an unvarying and deadly nursery regimen 
After two months, the mother had quite exhausted her hst of ac- 
quaintances, and realized that this could not go on Then she moved 
herself and the boy m with her mother, but all three hated this 
anangement Fmally the grandmother insisted that Paul leave, so 
that at the age of four and a half, he was placed in yet another 
nursery ^his second — where he lived about six months This was 
a much better mstilution, where the children and their parents were 
observed and records kept The staff there considered him a very 
disturbed child who had undergone “far too many changes,” with 
bad results for his well bemg And although— Kjr perhaps because 
his mother was strongly advised against any further shifts, she 
withdrew Paul from this nursery, too Again she rejected foster 
home plans which were most strongly recommended Instead, there 
ensued another hectic nine months of “parking” m assorted homes 
and environments Small wonder that when Paul entered kinder- 
garten other children called him “crazy,” while his teachers found 
him a seriously unbalanced child, totally isolated from other chil 
dren and the world— whose drawings nonetheless showed great 


had again exhausted he 
abiht> to take Paul, as well as all the available “parking places,’ 
so she placed him m an orphanage The social worker who studiei 
the situation preceding the placement, asked Paul where he wouU 
like best to live Id like a good place to eat, clothes, a nice house 
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like a bird house,” he said. With whom would he like to 
would like to be all alone. The worker was struck by his “^ability 
to discriminate between people who he should have Imown we an 
total strangers. All human beings seemed alien to him, or f^r ap 
it would be more correct to say diat he was totally ahenated ir 
all other human beings. , _ ba- 

ilie orphanage accepted Paul, but only after the m -j, 
again strongly advised that foster home placement woidd oe mu 
preferable — advice that she again rejected. In this orp 
remained four years.® During this time events took p 
his family that were traumatic for him: his ,.pcented 

a year later bore her second child, a girl. Paul^ rnuld live 

the fact that this baby was obviously her favont^ forhim. 

with his mother, although she had faded to established L„age; 

From the beginning, he got along very poorly became 

as time passed, matters grew increasbi^ wors . „„ii;ating. 

^parent that Paul was havmg serious difficulties in nronuncia- 

elliptical nature of his speech became mat e , or 

bon of syllables was poor and he did not aaem incomplete 

not anyone could understand him- He spoke > 

sentences so that it was impossible to understa . ,i„,js. Even 
repeated these hesitant, garbled groups to guess what 

men, one had to know Paul and the ehuabun , talking at all. 
he wanted to say. Moreover, he easily lost i 
^y contact established with him was ^ lare, Paul’s mother 

For four years, during her visits to the o^ l’.j.ypij.al of her 

discharged her contradictory feelings up lavish plans wi 

ambivalence toward the boy was the wuy cnfnot both plans a 
h;m for celebrating his birthday, und „^pted to continue 
hi^day when the day came. '’’crhool. B“‘ her 

behavior while Paul was living at the egorts to act 
School were regulated and “."i^fsomewhat controlled by 

Swlt, resentment, and paranoid delu “ j Btribly, ^st 

Even so, she still managed to npac‘ ,he orphanage mns 
a good notion of what their m portrayed her 

have been like. . „,„iectcd him. P actually led 

Ridden by guilt for hevmg 6 ^ain. S*"" 
own existence to him in S%i(ncolt. S'ciiequatc cloth- 
0 snbmarginal life, this " ‘a„d could or plumbing in 

?nd her daughter went hungry^ ^ad no heat or p 
mg; that they suffered because tti X ^ o( th. 

oadequate namre of its operations. 
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their home; that they were persecuted by the landlord, the neigh- 
bors, and the Negroes, who were “moving in on them.” Unsuccessful 
in a number of business ventures, she recounted the persecutions 
she suffered from her competitors. She blamed the relatives of Paul s 
father (and thus Paul indirectly) for her misfortunes. How much 
better off Paul was, living comfortably in the orphanage! Thus she 
burdened him with guilt, not only for the advantages he presum- 
ably enjoyed while his mother and sister were suffering, but even 
more for resenting her and her complaints. 

At the same time, her own guilt made her wish to appear as a 
concerned and protecting mother. In this role she attacked and 
depreciated everything the orphanage and its staff did for Paul. She 
carped about the food, the clothing, the program, the living quar- 
ters. She fought and argued with staff members in front of him, to 
his great embarrassment; in diis way, any possible, budding attach- 
ment he might form to the orphanage was destroyed, and he began 
to see it in the most miserable Ught. He was torn by a conflict of 
loyalties — caught between mother and orphanage. As a result, he 
could form no attachments at all, and detested everything about 
his life. 

Driven by her guilt and delusions of persecution, his mother’s 
destructiveness sou^t other targets. She berated Paul for his lack 
of academic progress, only to become more guilty, for which she 
tried to compensate by leveling irrational criticisms at Paul’s teach- 
ers, who were “lazy,” “stupid,” and prejudiced against her son be- 
cause he was poor. Thus she destroyed also his chances of success 
in public school. 

Still impelled by unconscious motives, her complaints branched 
out against society at large. The state and city officials were “all ® 
bunch of crooks” out to rob her and her son. The boy was left 
with no recourse at all, no institution of society to which he could 
turn for help or redress. Since the orphanage seemed incapable of 
counteracting his feeling that he was mistreated, he completely 
withdrew from ^e world and wished solely and passionately to be 
left alone. Any intrusion on his privacy was fought off with increas- 
ing violence. 

Even after Paul had lived at the Orthogenic School for two or 
tliree years, it took only a brief visit from his mother to plunge him 
back into deepest depression and to increase his guilt unbearably. 
Although, as time went on, she became less open about her criti- 
cism of us and the way of life we were helping Paul to develop for 
he remained keenly aware of her fanatic suspicion of the 
School, which fed his paranoid tendencies. Just how extreme her 
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(Hstortions were, was hard for us to assess. To give 
after she had visited Paul at the School two or r 
admitted that he seemed content and in better hea , wanted to 
dead certain that we had taken him only | - potion. (At 

perform some terrible experiments on him, such Univer- 

the time, the Hearst papers were campaigning aga 
sity’s medical experiments involwng the use of dog 
said, the University was famous for this typo of research, and wn 
other reason could we have for keeping a P°°^ , , jjttie 

How Paul really felt about his mother understand 

by little, and in disjointed fashion. feelings about her. 

that his actions were often closely related to his tee g 
For instance, on first coming to the Schod (and u-as 

orphanage) , Paul’s characteristic reacUon ^ occasion, 

to throw himself on the floor and scream and • g^ted out a 
after he had been with us for a year an ^ might 

scene that permitted us to fathom what this lai^ would 

mean. It began immediately after he . jjg told us how 

have a short visit with his mother and ha * gp^cally, her 
terribly upset he felt when his mother <5escnbed» 
deprived way of life. He also reaUzed bo mother would 

living at the School and how miserable me himself to the 

he. Then, in the course of talking, he ahrapuy^^ yew, 

floor from the chair, something he had frequently durmg 

and began to scream and kick, as be a 
his first months with us. jjaniv fallen to the 

When we asked why he had ‘checked hirnse , 

screamed, “Because you pushed m®' he realized that , . 

if he were astoiushed by his own he tried to explain 

had pushed him. Speaking around, by school, 

that he felt pushed, emotionally loyalty m strug- 

between his allegiance to his j^ust down by a” 

He had fallen to the floor, 'l‘'‘^,o^u,anage. , ^sh to create 

gle that was too much £“ bun t bei " jny about 

Reassurance was no help, w j,ave to really 

such a conflict in him pnly claimed Jbe' b ^ 

his divided allegiance; but Paul omy be 

rf» witVi tlim for bis f _,„c certain . .tnft.mnv 


were 


a connict m nmi auw , claimeo realize 

livided allegiance; but Paul omy be 

-J angry with him tor b>s was (o* feeling unhappy 

that perhaps we were not, be^s^^^a, reason for 
angry someday, and that w hivalent attachment to 

"ow. -v against his am .,j,hich was 

Paul had to fight not oifly 5 ° opinion of ou 
his mother, but also against 
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the result both of his past experiences in institutions and of his 
mother’s tirades agamst us So it became understandable that any 
visit with his mother, however rare, should throw him mto a terrific 
state of emotional turmoil, by revivmg his anger about past depnva- 
tions and activatmg his ambivalence not only toward her, but also 
toward the School These meetmgs were also trymg because they 
forced him to realize how disturbed his mother really was 

Although Paul would not adnut that the visits bothered him, he 
did his best to avoid them For example, when informed that his 
mother was coming to see him the next day, Paul made plans to 
be at the movies at that lime, and he actually attempted to leave 
before she came He tried to curtail each visit by leaving the room 
early, thus cuttmg down the time he had to spend with her 

Paul was acutely aware of the emotional demands his mother 
made on him As he grew stronger, her hopes and expectations that 
he would look out for her became quite obvious This made Paul 
fear that she might force him to leave the School to care for her 
FoUowmg one visit, which took place after Paul had been with ns 
about two years, he acted out these feelmgs m play with bis coun- 
selor Placmg toy father and mother figures in front of a house, he 
had them shot by a group of soldiers The whole family was killed, 
only the little boy survived He had walked away from his parents 
in time, said Paul, and the soldiers thereafter took good care of 
him But then Paul felt guilty and had to punish the soldiers for 
killmg the family So he had them shoot each other until they, fuo, 
were all dead Apparently, he had forgotten the little boy When 
asked about his fate, Paul said, “Oh, the soldiers shot him, too, a 
while ago I forgot He’s dead, too ” Then widi a forced grin, “Isn t 
that funny?” 

What really perturbed him came out only after much soothing 
and reassurance After some ten minutes of silence had gone by, he 
about another child’s leaving some time before 
When the counselor reassured him that he would not be leaving, but 
would remain m School for a long time, Paul replied very defen- 
sively, “I don’t care ” » i' ^ 

^angmg the subject, he picked up the toy telephone, and 
asked what the School’s numl«r was In pretending to call the 
School, he managed to dial the wrong number and therefore, he 
said, nobody answered He just could not seem to dial correctly 
Growing fnghtened, he exclaimed, “How come I always get the 
wrong number?” He mustered courage to try just once more, and 
he finally dialed the right number, though it still was not the right 
connecuon Instead, he got the Museum of Science and Industry 
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nearby, where he had actually spent many play 

about this “wrong” connection, he dialed . •’ Ortho- 

he made the call correctly, and said happily, “Oh, *1“^ 
genic School.” Whereupon he lannched on a 
he repeated again and^gain: “Trn calling to teU 
return right away to School.” This was said u?u;tnal manner 
feet speech, althou^ as I shaU later jn^'ce'e. ' “ j p^ui re- 

of speaking was halting, forced, and ^very tapor- 

tum directly? “Because he has to learn „ u made this 

tant for him to learn and stay in the ^choo . . | (.Jassroom, 

clear, he rushed from the playroom Tj_oa entering it, 

where, he repeated, he wanted to stay and ■ P 
he looked back at his counselor and as a parUng 
you know — ^know very well — so don’t ask. mother: the 

Such was Paul’s t^ical reaction to a content was 

play-acting and phantasies took different fo ’ . provoked, 
always characterized by the anxiety Ihese , partly because 

As time went on, their visits became less ^ jher. Also, despite 
of the agency’s success in working wim rescue her from 

her grandiose hopes that Paul would lake aware that Pad 

her substandard life, the mother must have ^ person, he 

actually had little use for her. In 6'''^“’? indcated mote unmis- 
showed her more consideration, but ha mum. 

takably that he wanted to lead an md ^ p oj maintained gre 
During the brief meetings with h.s -"“““’/before they occurred 
control over himself, but he As time went on, he 

and felt angry, anxious, and god^ 3 before and after a . 

frequently became totally ^self and the emouonal 

with his mother, erecting a wall betw 
reactions he feared. . . ___« was expressed by 

Just how traumatic these Accusing of ahead 

day after his mother had left. Acc^mg^ /wm to 

for him, he screamed, y-s anger at us f°''./|’ bis mother 

and kiU me!” We felt *at to y of svith- 

her presence was from.exercising her I^> bad 

occasionally to prevent her u * might have “ course, 

drawing Paul from steered a Paul left the 

We not— with the agency s h ^^.^sits, relation was Unked 

After one of his mo^ feeling tlmt was only now 

School, he put into wor^ spell and wnte, be met 

with his previous m*m^ ' v otUi ■ , she asked him 

clearing up tow^d “=/omhm.age or at ff« Seboo 
his mother, both at the rp 
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to write her On this occasion, pressed by guilt, he finally got around 
to doing so As was always the case, he managed to misspell ms 
mother’s name and address, although on other occasions he spelled 
these words perfectly. The letter was returned Rather than correct 
the address, he threw the letter away But before tossmg it aside, be 
gave it a long, thoughtful look, and said, “That’s why I never learned 
to spell *’ His relation with his mother had broken down so badly, 
and with such painful results for him, that he had no wish to acquire 
either the clear speech or the adequate spelhng necessary for com- 
mumcatmg with her 

Nothing charactemsed theu* relation more aptly than his reac- 
tion on bemg told of his impending departure from the School For 
many months, smce first realizing that he would soon reach our 
usual age limit,* he had wanted to be sent to an out-of-town boarding 
school, far, far from Chicago, where his mother hved Unfortunately, 
financial concerns made this impossible When he realized that he 
would have to stay in Chicago, he sought reassurance that his 
mother would not be able to exercise any influence over his life I 
told him about the precautions the agency was takmg m this respect, 
and assured him that he was now old enough to have a voice in his 
future plans This was a great relief to him, although he was stiU 
anxious Later, when I asked him shortly before he left what I could 
do for him, Paul had but one request that his mother be kept unin- 
formed of his future whereabouts, so that she would be unable to 
reach him He repeated this request several times to various staff 
members, to be sure that all of us knew what he wanted And on his 
first return visit to the School, he asked whether I had kept my prom- 
ise not to reveal his secret 

This did not mean that Paul was callous By this time he feh 
genumely sorry for his mother and for her depressed and deprived 
state of Me Someday, when he was securely estabhshed, he meant 
to help his mother and his half sister But he wanted to make sure 
mat he could achieve his goals m Me without his mother’s inter- 


As early as Paul s second year at the orphanage his temper out- 
bursts became so mtense that they were considered unusual m an 
environment where senous tantrums were daily events Long before 
his most extreme acts of destructiveness took place, which led to 
his placem ent m the School, he had been violent with other chil- 

by ulibuonat space provided 

Syrad tS ,s° ' notimlory vme we ere able to keep ehjdren wUb 
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dren and adults. Throughout his four years o£ ^ 

orphanage he was unable to form any relations wort 
with either adults or children — except perhaps for „i„ns for 
social worker, who, he realized, was successfully ma S P ^ 
his departure. Opening up a bit with her, he confide deadly 

not bear to look at tiofter child; he felt they were aU his deamy 

Just’ before his referral to us, his behavior at fte 
indicated that his disturbances were increasmg a attempts, 

pace. In his last six months there he made seveml 
during which he screamed that he wanted to le. ^ 

out of windows. He knocked out two teeth j^^d young- 

later seriously hurt another while fi^tmg. Fim y considered 
ster was so seriously injured by him that it ^ acts grew 
a homicidal attempt. As these violent and se - jcU gye to 

in frequency and severity, the “'Phanage n ^ from 

cope with Paul; they finally requested ,‘ r psychiatric 

the agency, which then assumed fcapp'^* , S bv the orphanage, 
evaluation corroborated the grave view taxen r ^ccom- 

and Immediate placement in a treatment 
mended. Paul then came to live with us. 

His PersonaUty psychiatric exam- 

WHEN WE MET HIM, Paul was ten y'“® J’ j die School did not 
inatlon that was given him .I]' "ive phanUisies— as mi^ 

so much reveal murderous and dep homicidal attempU-"^ 
have been expected from his a'**'??,. » pmotion, inahd'ty 

emptiness, great flatness and inlantile feelings Md 

late, extreme detachment, and faf and inadequate, 

havior. His defenses were veiy pnwuve w hunseF, and 

he played “smarty” to conceal Ids ,. ^^bat he s^as 'ayi & j 
caUed us “stupid” for not yndc^tantoS and mie^r^K^ 

He was aggressive durmg ^ ,o pjakc him f^ \Vhat- 
our offer of candy and attempts to 'j^ct'of dc- 

stemming from our fear of h®^ but seemingly ' superior 

cm toys wc gave him, he o _ v.nih fl never learned 

slniclivcness than a desire to had simply 

-^eness his inability to o 


. A I ^ en iM Ct'iOJJl 

ith Uh ihouM rrcd.c """'TSj I-'' ‘ 

W.U, ho molhm Iwt .imrs rr- ' 

o .hoh much ocU.1 n aoe. o" 

o Sdiool ,nd c«r »to« a»i t*" 
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how to play. Similarly, when being tested he handled the test 
material destructively in order to cover up his inadequacy. For ex- 
ample, he grabbed the test blank on which his score was bemo 
recorded and tore it up; then, realizing that he was not doing we » 
he accused the examiner of cheating and deliberately falsifying 
his performance. Grandiloquently, he told her that he wanted no 
more of this silly stuff, and would tell me that she had cheated— 
after which I would surely fire the examiner for treating him so 


shabbily. 

The I.Q. test indicated that he had normal intelligence (it was 
exactly 100). While this seemed a correct measure of his ayerag 
abilities, it by no means gave a fair picture of how uneven his pet' 
formance was, particularly on the verbal level. In this area he bare y 
scored as an eight-year-old. On the basis of his verbal performan^ 
alone, he would have been classified as borderline, hardly 
ing die lowest level of the dull normal classification. Only hi 
superior reasoning ability and memory brought his score up to norma ^ 
Paul’s academic retardation was related to his poor verbal 
formance. He proved to be more than three grades below the norm 
for his age. His performance was significantly lowest in word mean 
ing, spelling, and reading; in these he was not yet ready to begin 
first pade. But his over-all score was boosted by his competence 
in arithmetic, in which he more nearly matched his age level. 

Thus, although his mother had done her utmost to set 
against his teachers, he had learned best the subject they alone ha 
aught him: arithmetic. He could not master language, 
arly its usage — that is, word meaning and enunciation (as weU ^ 
pellmg and reading, which are based on verbal usage) ; these sKms 
he child normally acquires through the persons who care for hi 
mmediate needs in infancy. Paul’s loss of the use of language— 
and with it, adequate communication and the development of iul®^ 
personal relations — took place so early, and with such drastic con 
sequences, that even during his stay at the School he did not fuUy 
acquire the verbal skills adequate for his ace. But he was perfectly 
able to master those skills that a child learns later, in class. W 
thesehe Jd much better than is usually expected. 

The effects of this early impediment to Paul’s intellectual growtn 
were felt aU through hb years in School. For example, on leaving 
us at the age of fourteen and a half, his placement in arithmetic was 


ell into the eleventh grade, i.c., more than two years above ag 
expectancy. In social studies he did even hetter- Vnew as muep 


expectancy. In social studies he did even better; he knew as much 
as students who take these subjects are required to know on 
uatmg from high school. Thus, his greatest progress was in subjects 
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he had never been taught before; he which 

started before coming To ns. But in skiik ^ he 

he shouid have absorbed from his parents o 
was abie to reach only Ae begu^g of th 
the time he left us. In this area, therefore, he S 
years behind the normal. 

THE PmST RORSCHACH TEST 

Even more revealing than the evaluations ase to 

interviews with Paul, which were handicap? ^ j^otschach test' 
communicate, were the projective test resu ■ . perceptions, 
showed a disorder of thinking manifested approached 

some of which were far deviations, -nH the thinking 

distortion. Some of the relations were a tree; but 

fluid, as when a steamboat was equated . mimatute that 

there were also perseverations. The ego app infantile level, 

it raised the question of a permanent ux ..ptact. On the other 
Affectively, Paul manifested ^ phantasy living- 

hand, he engaged in disproportionately contact. To 

of this was latently rigorous, and personality groivth. Ho^ 

extent there appeared to be a ^attitudes were also pr^ 

ever, very passive and decidedly resign^ ntum^^^ 
jected. It was evident that Paul used h pn^^ pf j,,, la^ng 
purposes; this seemed especially (jpetive contact. He “ _ 

ego development and the hiadeqra ^(.jpal dynamics, ^ j 

anaiety of a deep character, although other r po 

appeared to be feeUngs of mfen tX- 


appeared to be feeUngs ot iuich showed 

showed emphasis on violenim. intellectual strumu 

For all his immature thinking, ,aa!ity only .hinking 

that Paul had achieved a 'Ju conformity m ^ S 

low the critical minimum ““j!. '“Tas thus some ^tentia 

“‘^''-.“?’'"ara^ripbe«l.i".'!,''^a“Ll performance 


he critical minimum anu - some 

ctually above “y'"S' a^riph«®’ *"""mc“tLt performance 
coum lead to adaptauon ^„ivcd from the t«| ^ ,„j.. 

As a whole, die in’P'5P’'’'l ' „ic process; 'h' -J d.nicultics. 
was consUtent with a aohmophremc 1 f„ ms 

gested that Paul would utilme autisi 

weTWCT TAT A ««rw*rr^ntlf>n 


inai raui - 

first tat Apperception 

A few months later, P3ol"-a S' ^ 

j-dftst h dnTi'T'** 


A ICW monm> 

■ 5 Ronehich 

6 Th . |. .. ‘e-ch!-- 

“i-ntttutsonsr * 

»i!lch U bclh • 
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Test. By then he had become free enough to open up more aoom 
his phantasies to at least one of his counselors; but as far as his 
personality was concerned, we had made relatively little progress. * 
The feelings reflected in the test, therefore, were consistent with> 
those he brought to the School. His answers were very curt throu^- 
out, and were made unwillingly, althou^ we had delayed giving^ 
the TAT until he had formed some fairly good contact with the^ 
counselor who administered it. , 

She prefaced her report of his test with a comment about Pauls 
inability to communicate: “Paul’s speech is so garbled that in order ^ 
to make any sense of what he said I had to rearrange his remarks. 
Usually he started at the end of his sentences, and also of his 
stories, or in the middle, and struggled from there on both forward 
and then again backward. It was impossible to listen to him or to i 
take down what he said without mentally sorting the words, and 
interpreting them with the help of his facial expressions and bodily ^ 
contortions and their possible meaning. Only in this way could I 
make any sense of what he tried to say.” . , 

Paul’s story to picture one^ was: “Boy sad; look like sumpthin ^ 
broke, or don’t want play. Don’t look happy. Ain’t gonna play 
violin. Mad, prob’ly.” The depressive mood permeating his whole ^ 
life is revealed in his very first remark. He repeats, as if for empha- . 
sis, that the emotional tone is not a happy one, and ends by sug- 
gesting that anger motivates the boy’s unhappiness and his resistance y 
to performing. 

Anxiety about death and desertion, fear that he will not be 
ared for and that his life will get progressively worse, seem evident 
n his story about the third picture:® “What’s this? Boy cp'ii^ 
ause sumpthin’ sad happen. Prob’ly somebody die — relative, friend 
>f his — oh, father, mother. Won’t ’ve much playin’; he’ll ’ve work 
'ery hard, make the livin’. They grow poor and poor, day after a 
lay. Don’t feel good.” 

At first Paul had little to say about picture four.® His main 
•eaction was, “Can’t make nuttin’ out-a this.” But eventually he 
offered: “They was engage. Now don’t like each other. Don’t know. 
Sumpthin’ must-a happen. Well, prob’ly marry and gonna get di- 
vorce.” In telling this story he became quite excited and at its 

7. This picture shows a young boy contemplating a violin, which rests on a table 
in front of him 

S. Picture three (BM) shows the huddled form of a boy on the Boor against 
a couch with his head bowed on his right arm Beside him on the floor is a 
revolver. 

9. This picture shows a woman clutching the shoulders of a man, whose face 
and body are averted as if he were trying to pull away from her. 
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conclusion left m a hurry tor the bathroom 
his parents’ marriage and separation seemed here o 
together with his lack of understanding of what i a „,ctiire “ 
Anxiety and violence marked his story about 
in which there is a possible suggestion of his co ^ [>g jjojy 
truth about his parents’ mcomprehensible re a 
was “Woman gom’ [m] room, she look hke [®°™ J „nnna threaten 
She look hke she scared afore, hke ® She 

[her] She look [and] saw horrible si^t gj,]! pohce 

gonna call police — don’t know t™"' .rrhe switch from 

An’ they’ll try to find who [is] the L . suggests that m 

the “she” to a “he” who is going to call *e Pf “ £‘s®hantasy is, 
his own inmd he is not sure who the mur jgs_urhether a 

or who IS going to do somethmg abou e murdered 

“she” or a ‘ he ” He does not even know who n by the 

Might It not be that it was ba'd^beL innocently dravm? 

fight between his parents, into which he h anxiety about his 

In addition to his depression and its ® about his most 
parents’ relations, Paul’s mam huneer would go un* 

primitive need, for food This fear . refiecung, perhaps, 
satisfied, as well as other depressive i remarks about 

the complaints his mother made to very sad Lady 

picture six» “A man telhn’ too 

thmkin’ sumpthm’ about job, she ha Q „ 

old She’ll die from starvin’, ‘ resentmg his mother) who 

From the old woman (P°*f'’'X„Sd to a father as the mam 
was in peril of starvation, Paul s ^^an’s tellin 

figure in his story about go be shouldn’t tell 1° 

sumpthm’ that should like be , bat the secret was 

’til he’s real old” The eounsHor Paul went over the 

taow Can’t guess ” Then, ^man makm’ good 

same story afam, as ^'“JVouTgonnti die [ml 
got like heart attack, sort of .pbat he 11 tell "“‘.P tell 

he teU one [of] his »ons ’fU som^b ° father 

next person tell next, an** ” „ seemed to feel ^^ausc he 

that ^rson, one of his sons b.in but could not becaus 

should have confided some s ^ ihmhDid of » 

hU 

tumid m “"..ryimw "»"• ° „„ tooktos •• • t™”*" 

*ko b tulltftUy iUfin* in’o 
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Test By then he had become free enough to open up more about 
his phantasies to at least one of his counselors, but as far as bis 
personality was concerned, we had made relatively httle progress 
The feelings reflected m the lest, therefore, were consistent with 
those he brought to the School His answers were very curt through- 
out, and were made unwilhngly, althou^ we had delayed giving 
the TAT until he had formed some fairly good contact with the 
counselor who administered it 

She prefaced her report of his test with a comment about Paul s 
inability to communicate “Paul’s speech is so garbled that in order 
to make any sense of what he said I had to rearrange his remarks 
Usually he started at the end of his sentences, and also of his 
stones, or in the middle, and struggled from there on both forward 
and then again backward It was impossible to listen to him or to 
take down what he said without mentally sorting the words, arid 
interpreting them with the help of his facial expressions and bodily 
contortions and their possible meaning Only in this way could I 
make any sense of what he tned to say ” , 

Paul s story to picture one’ was “Boy sad, look like sumpthin 
broke, or don’t want play Don’t look happy Am’t gonna pl^y 
violin Mad, prob ly ’’ The depressive mood permeating his whole 
life IS revealed m his very first remark He repeats, as if for empha- 
sis, that the emotional tone is not a happy one, and ends by sug 
gesting that anger motivates the boy’s unhappiness and his resistance 
to performing 

Anxiety about death and desertion, fear that he will not he 
cared for and that his life will get progressively worse, seem evident 
m his story about the third picture « “What’s this? Boy crym’ 
cause sumpthin’ sad happen Prob’ly somebody die — relative, friend 
of his — oh, father, mother Won’t ’ve much playm’, he’ll ’ve work 
very hard, make Ae livin’ They grow poor and poor, day after a 
day Don’t feel good ” 

At first Paul had little to say about picture four ® His mam 
reaction was, “Can t make nuttm’ out a this ” But eventually he 
offered ‘ They was engage Now don’t hke each other Don’t know 
Sumpthin’ must a happen Well, prob’ly marry and gonna get di- 
vorce In telling this story he became quite excited and at its 

7 This picture shows a young boy contemplating a violin which rests on a table 
m front of him 

8 Picture three (BM) shows the huddled form of a boy on the Boor tgains* 
a couch with his head bowed on his right arm Beside him on the floor is » 
revolver 

9 This picture shows a woman clutching the shoulden of a man whose face 
and body are averted as if he were trying to pull away from her 
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Who were these people he^hated 

servants, they may have been his well-to-do ^ggn 

for not taking care of him. Or, in h„nd*s^faraily- Perhaps 

acting out his mother’s hostility to resented his mother, 

the friend to whom he boasted of his murd P . j vengeance; 
to whom he may have wished to report pro y jjjg of. 

yet since he bragged about how dan|“°“ „ os that he was a 

phanage children and, later at the acn ’ , « jjjg people to 

crazy killer, these figures may have repr (jiey 

whom he made such boasts. But he also felt tnar m 
would betray him to the police.** t-ehavior during his first 

Here, then, in these tests, as m P****' of his lack of oppor- 
days with us, were projected the j of his many traumabc 

tunity to form lasting personal too. Paul disclosed 

experiences. But there were some hop .„.ots, so that he did “p 
some isolated islands of feeling abou p ould recognize cert 
seem altogether dead, I. death of bis father. His ve^ 

crises in his emotional “ ^fength insofar as 

violence was evidence of some ego ® (through 
perate attemots to change hU enviroiment (wr s ^ 


to an imbearable environment. yj^ity that services, 

In view of the insUtutional . * eddiuon to the 

much to his disturbance, we f School “ aim would 

personal and otherwise, °® . „nccntrate on „me, through 

needed one person who isolation =mdbe“S^’ividual.*r 

be to help him to relate, to jgyQte to him, ad 

the very attention she would devot^ „ 

16. Paul did lia diffioS'^^S' MSTmU.' 

unvullins “ “Z “"rS'"lJ^janowta hi. swr " «' of S'”! 

lor hi. P'fsr'P “ J“,I„IualiM tait" “rn'idSoo. «:»«r.l othrr 

sni^e”s'h»'s^-es-* 

SnSSr or ror oorrah. ..r»d. 

tcrricta. 
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perhaps now, with the breaking of the 
edpp h 'vho were handing down the important knowl- 

edge he would be left stranded and alone 

overcoLen^t. r followed (picture eight) seemed an effort to 
tion hv mai- present feehngs of infenonty and depnva- 

man hpmo « great achievements m the future “Show 

mmt a thinlcm* this, that he’ll be great doctor Man 

savin’ rnan’ WcU, boy thinkin’ about 

great dSTtor '^^n’t make it-be 

great hpioTitc ^ desire to save the father figure and reach 

mg that ^ m but there was also a depressive feel- 

mg mat he might not make it 

sadness other stones were depnvation, 

look on thp r^t (particularly about starvation), and a gloomy out- 
tasies of hnnT interrupted only by sudden phan- 

bo?Stu?S! fourteen 1=1 The first of these was “Little 
like I Thev nn^r ^ Thmkm’-a sumpthm* good to eat— 

food good mSnn*”T?p u? ' nuttm’, so move here where tell 
sumothin’ i. They U start-a get poor again ’Cause there s 
else^could-a die**'and frtJ ^1™ dje and [somejbody 

work ?or ftem-aeyi'bl '? Nobody wrmt 

his phantasies revolved'”™"^’ ^'“"^hon— around these topics 

n ^mfin fhat aU Ah look hke 


sun come m black rnnn, tr „ ^ ®11 All look 

pause “Don’t know what*^^^” ” After a long 

Pn„i « There’s dead bodv on floor ” T 


— • Tvhta* rn. whrau uuuy /Micr a xuu^ 

Paul gave rm^miZd mvowVceS °° 
had been murdered Thi, how vanous people 


some fnend [and] get drunk [andj say ‘Slow '' 

servant and maid and wife. I got away ^ 

home singin’ ’cause he so happy he got mvav will? ®° 

long pause “Then people cXpoh« and 

and go to jail fifty-four years hard labor” get sentence 


hi» ^.12==* eight (DM) shows an adolescent boy lontmiv 

» "f’e I* *1 one s de and £ °“= of the 

ne of a surgical operation, like a revere image ” ^’^ckground is t 
Picture thirteen rm chnar* ■ l,«T. 1 ... 


P Cture. a 
dim scene 


tA n — ukc B rwere image — — isiuuno u the 

Picture thirteen (D) shows a IitUe boy aitung on the doorat,. . 

fourteen shows the silhoaette of a man for wom,„\** cabin, 

-mdo. The reel ef the p.cnirt le lotelly hlret -omen) 
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Who were these people who were murdered? Since they employed 
*nay have been his well-to-do relatives, whom he hated 
r not taking care of him. Or, in phantasy, he may also have been 
th mother’s hostility to her husband’s family. Perhaps 

® whom he boasted of his murders represented his mother, 

may have wished to report proudly his act of vengeance; 
y smee he bragged about how dangerous he had been to the or- 
and, later at the School, told us that he was a 
these figures may have represented all the people to 
om he made such boasts. But he also felt that in the end they 
wouM betray him to the police.** 

Here, then, in these tests, as in Paul’s behavior during his first 
ays With us, were projected the consequences of hb lack of oppor- 
mty to form lasting personal relations, and of his many traumatic 
^Penences. But there were some hopeful signs, too. Paul disclosed 
some isolated islands of feeling about past events, so that he did not 
altopther dead, emotionally. He could recognize certain 
in his emotional life, such as the death of his father. His very 
wience was evidence of some ego strength insofar as it led to des- 
perate attempts to change his environment (through fighting against 
Jt) or to escape it (through attempting suicide). The suicidal at- 
tempts, moreover, were indecisive, and he seemed to be aware of 
secondary advantages, for instance, the attention he got as an 
mdividual who was different from others, which was the very atten- 
tion he needed most to escape his anonymity, his isolation In dim 
fashion he might even have thought they would lead to a better 
placement, as indeed they did. Thus his fighting for a way out — 
occasional, eruptive, and destructive though it was — showed him 
to be a person who was not yet ready to submit passively and totally 
to an unbearable environment. 

In view of the institutional anonymity that had contributed so 
much to his disturbance, we felt Chat, in addition to the services, 
personal and otheivrise, offered by the School to all children, Paul 
needed one pereon who would concentrate on him. Her aim would 
be to help him to relate, to escape his isolation, and become, through 
the very attention she would devote to him, a distinct individual.*^ 

16 Paul did not invent a story about the blank card sixteen. He was unable or 
tmwDIing to say anything beyond “Can’t see DUMin*.“ 

17. Gayle Shulenbergcr Janowitz undertook this dilDcult task. She became the 
person of greatest importance to Paul throughout his stay at the School hfuch credit 
for his progress is due to her. In additioi^ Dr, Emmy Sylvester’s advice was of great 
help in planning and evaluating Paul s progress Sigmficant contributions to his re- 
habiliiation were also made by hts teachers, Anna Lukes and George Kaiser, and his 
other counselors, Patty Pickett McKnlghi and Lou Harper. Jn addition, several other 
staff members conimuously or for certain periods helped Paul through their devoted 
services. 



“LITTLE THIKGS AND TIME” 

From “Wild Critter” to “Great Dictator” 

PAUL s PROGRESS, whether it was displayed in his growing ability 
to acquire some measure of self-confidence, or m his progress toward 
becommg less pessimistic about life, is difficult to describe For 
basically he remained a non-communicative person Even when he 
wanted to, he could only rarely express himself in words There- 
for^much of our help had to be non-verbal, or he would not accept 
It ^s responses often could be gauged only by watching his facial 
or bodily expressions 

He was very skiUful in using his body to show his feehngs At 
nret ne gave vent to anger and fmstraUon chiefly through temper 
inarticulate screaming, by throwing himself and 
tcnnn^^^ ^ a*"™'’ destroying objects through breaking or 

sense ®nfw'"ii u ® ’’=8“ *° his mcreasmg 

* '^='>-bnmg through his body-through relaxed muscular 
a S * anlf-conscious ^nn, and much later, 

boddv movAmAnt^'f “'"'■’'^rbal expressions progressed from clumsy 
m partKSHr tiSk o differentiated alterations, his mouth 

Ss'^teehni in^Ii r "nportance We were able to read 

tions and eventuniiv means through which he revealed emc^ 

responses communicated to us his inner thoughts and 

all he feared lKm!r*b™f ''cry meek Most of 

to h™ m VP *’5' older boys, as had happened 

bers But he sora Sef 'thrV‘’"a'‘l' staff mem- 

him, and that we would demands would be made on 

Sehool. in self-instigated rem^on"hA°N 

alihouch he had mvrn th ,, , E^®5sion, he began sucking his thumb, 
day on he did this almrwf P at the orphanage, from the third 
wanted to under^tid Xt many’ months, if we 

closely the manner in which^ McUrtl, ll™’ 
with pleasure. auUsUcally. or because bn desperately, or 
on trying to relate Thes^ were cIuS that S o°ccentrating so hard 
Similarlv the how to proceed 

which he built up his bncf 

in Ume, than what he actually sT,d became more revealing, 

whole oral appar^.u' “aSiseW 

quenll), loudl\ and belched, for example, fre- 

fa\onte oral pleasure second 

noise with his lim to sucking ss'as making a smacking 

im his hp,. s^hich was immcdtalely followed by a loud, cluck- 
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mg noise made with the tongue This sound preceded and ended his 
every sentence and often accompanied every word If other chil 
dren mentioned his lip-smackmg, or if we had to tell him that it 
mterfered with understandmg him, he would either fly mto a rage, 
or withdraw mto an angry and defiant isolation This reaction he 
covered up by listemng to the radio, scannmg the comics, and vio- 
lently and aggressively suckmg his thumb Often he smacked his 
hps when he seemed anxious to commumcate but unable to do so 
m words These noises, which often replaced speech, very much 
resembled the babbling of infants Of course, as might be expected, 
he made dehberate and hostile use of his poor speakmg abihty to 
hold our attention through long pauses, to keep us on tenterhooks 
and tax our patience 

Although Paul was able to express many of his feeimgs and 
preoccupations m imagmative drawmgs, he immediately destroyed 
most of his art work as soon as it was finished That it cannot be 
reproduced here is unfortunate, since it would add much to a report 
that, by relymg largely on language, omits much of significance 
m Paul s life at the School Among other thmgs, what he revealed 
to us through his art must remain unrecorded But since so many 
institutionalized children are tongue tied in this fashion, any report 
on them will suffer from similar handicaps 

On a visit preceding his enrollment at the School, Paul told us 
some tall stones about how powerful he was, how dangerous, and 
how mfluential, but he was totally uninterested when we, m turn, 
tned to tell him about the School — with one characteristic excep 
tion whenever the conversation turned to the subject of meals he 
Was all ears Little as Paul talked, his brief and often mcomprehen 
sible statements nearly always concerned food He womed that our 
meals might not be served at the same hours as they were at the 
orphanage, and that he might not be able to adjust to a change In 
fact, the very idea made him feel absolutely helpless Like an imant, 
he seemed to live only for mealtime, if that hour was changed, ms 
whole life lost structure 


18 GoWfarbs stud ea (W Goldfaib Infant Reanng and Problem 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 14 1944 -psychological ^ 

and Subsequent Adjustment," Ibid 15 1945 and Vamt on, in Advent Adjwt 
ment of Insutuuonally Reared Chadren Ibid 17 1947) hare •**°^ *^ - 

impediments of speech and other forms of communication a« characteratic M 
all institutionalized children. Uu description of adolescents who spent me yean 
from two to ilz m orphanages rery well fits Paul as he w»j when he 
us. Goldfarb ih nks that these persons nerer orcrcome their handicaps. P»nl • oCTel 
opment In the School permits a much more hopeful evaloauon. prorided that mese 

chadren receire the proper help 

19 In this and many other ways Pauls beharior and reactions were simuar to 
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On. Paul’s first day at the School he ate little; on the next, he 
asked for and devoured two servings of everything. After 
demands for food kept on growing, and within two weeks ® , 

eating at least four or five portions of everything, amoun o 
food he consumed was truly prodigal. Not only did he eat atg 
quantities, but during these first weeks he ate virtually all day long* 
This overeating certainly did not stem from hunger but, ra » 
from emotional starvation. All his life, Paul had been a hea y 
child, physically well developed and of normal weight. In ^choo 
immediately began putting on weight, and kept it up steadily- 
ate very rapidly, as though he were fearful always that there nugn 
not be enough food, or that other children might take his ‘ 

He would rush into the dining room, grab the food before sit g 
down at the table, continue to grab during the entire meal, ana ai^ 
the while accuse the other children of trying to take “his 
Actually, observation should have taught him that everybody at ^ 
School can have as much food as he wants, and there are no por- 
tions set aside for a particular child. As a result of his greediness, 
Paul gained two pounds in the first month; six in the second; an 
within his first half year at the School, a total of sixteen. In the next 
six months he gained at a less rapid rate but added another ten 
The second year he gained nineteen pounds and during the thud, 
twenty-eight. Only then did his weight curve taper off. Later, under 
the anxiety of leaving, he once again began stuffing himself. In 
short, after the first few months, Paul was considerably overweight. 

Coming to the School changed not only Paul’s physical sur- 
roundings but his whole life. Primitively equating himself with the 
world at large, he seemed to feel that this radical change in his own 
life automatically altered everybody and everything else. By tl‘® 
end of his first week with us he wanted to go back to the orphanage 
for a visit, “since it had all changed.” He insisted he did not want to 
see any individual there, but )usl “how the place had changed.” It 
once had been a very big place, he said, where some five hundred 
children lived (a gross exaggeration), and even then there had not 
been enough space because "all the children wanted to get in.** 
No%v, since his departure, he fancied that everyone else was leaving 
the orphanage, and by this time, he felt sure, hardly anybody could 
be left. 

These remarks introduced cnir first conversation about his life 


1 },^ mfchinhym** thown, accord to ColJtidn. by oho we 

fct •■c«tittre-rhie coftditkwM** (K. Ooldttclo, “Ttxff 0!ect ct Tfala P«mr* 

ea U» TtrtotiihtT." r/jefdtiry IJ, 1*53, pp. 257 ff). 
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dL?f As was also brou^t out m Paul’s later and more 

beino^ recollections, it had been, for him, a place empty of human 
andh l^Uccd freely enough about “ttie kids,” what they did, 
bv n bought each other Significantly, he knew none of them 

with^^f referred to them only as ‘“big guys,” shadowy figures 
reaso^ ^nble power to hurt and torture, to beat him up without 
contact Equally anonymous were the adults with whom he had 
at the u referred to all persons 

visor<5 either as “big guys” (obviously adult male super- 

visofi cider boys who enacted, or arrogated, the role of super- 
around K guys” (aU children who, like Paul, were pushed 

the ch iH ^ uiore powerful) This anonymity he transferred to 
‘ jjjg ^ at the School When speakmg of them he would say, 
he cn ^ addressmg them, “youse guys ” Years passed before 

the names m talkmg to or about the children at 

whpt, , j he would return to a shouted “youse guys'” 

wnen under stress 

tune women workers at the orphanage, but at this 

m hK 1 1/ recollection of any of them or of any other women 
one cftp ^ exception of his mother, grandmother, and the 

usl Tvf/ K been mstrumental in placing him with 

teachp l^ter, he at last was able to recall some of his public school 
Women^ persons Eventually, he remembered the names of these 
tudes someihmg about their personalities — at least the atti- 

wah tH expressed m handling him But people in the orphanage, 
anonv ^ ®^ception of the one non resident social worker, remained 
worlfp until the very end And even his memory of this 

•t all ” °*”Scd on the help she had given him m “gettmg out of 

bis ccntrast, Paul remembered routmes m greatest detail During 
mech^^ weeks with us he went on performing them conscientiously, 
est in y* sn automaton, and quite obviously without inter- 
doing Any deviation from the routine he had 
saw li utter panic For example, one morning, when he 

shnV.Jf put out a clean shirt for him to wear, he began 

anH i 1 ^ screaming Throwmg himself on the floor, he rolled 
wildly, until his counselor guessed that what he was 
earning was the word “Wednesday'” She rightly surmised that 
getting a clean shut on Wednesdays Only 
on n Pi.™ made him understand that he did not have to put 

null ^®y» S'^'ce it was not a Wednesday, could Paul 

y and large, dunng those first days, Paul tned to be scry well 
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behaved and controlled Actually, of course, he isolated himself 
from us and concentrated on anxiously observmg what went on 
around him The first time he came to life was when he went on 
“kitchen raid ” This activity, durmg which the children are ta e 
by their counselor to the big kitchen to cook and eat whatever they 
want, IS most popular Although it is taken for granted by all cm • 
dren familiar with the School, Paul’s first experience with it 
him enormously, and he acted as if he were doing somethmg qm 
forbidden and danng He seemed to think that, along with his coun 
selor, he had put one over on the cooks, the School s staff, and mos 
of all, on me Afterward, he was fearful that the cooks might tat c 
on him and, despite the counselor’s assurance, was sure that ^ 
raid were discovered he would be thrashed Paul obviously felt tha 
everythmg done outside of what he thought was the School’s routine 
justly deserved severe punishment , 

Soon after this first adventure, Paul began acting out ^ 
the dangerous and destructive tendencies that he had only talke 
about before He directed his hostility agamst inanimate objects 
Although at the orphanage he bad threatened to destroy 
or others, with us he expenmeoted with destroying articles of clotn 
mg worn next to the body One day he set his pajamas on fire, he was 
stopped before much damage was done, but a few days later h® 
made a heap of the other cluldren’s pajamas and again set a ®titch 
to them In the orphanage he had made his suicidal and homicida 
attempts when adults were not around At the School, he became 
destructive m the presence of his counselor, and experienced obvious 
relief when she extinguished the small fires If these fires were not 
actually self-destructive acts, they certamly expressed self*d®struc- 
tive tendencies, for when we asked why he set them, he repliet^ 
“Don’t want live, want die,” and, in further explanation, he added 
that he was a “crazy killer ” 

Just why did Paul resort to fire-sctung to express inner pr®*' 
surcs? It is difficult to say Perhaps the clothing, as a symbol of 
people, was a sufficient target for his destructive tendencies, just 
because at the School his impulses could find expression wilhm some 
social context, ic, the physical proximity of his counselors — al* 
though probably not yet wiihm the context of a personal relation 
to them If It is permissible at this stage to draw on the knowledge 
we acquired much laler, another explanation sui*gcsts itself 

To Paul, our more subtle ways of setting limits and avoiding 
excesses may has-c seemed no control at all compared wath what 
he knew at the orphanace This sudden absence of control, as it 
seemed to him. was probably frightening Later, he expressed this 
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by complaining loudly that we allowed him, and the other childre^ 
® get away” with too much. Just as he thought that he and ^ 
counselor had “gotten away” with something on the kitchen raid, 
^ PJ^esent freedom to overeat may have given him the impression 
a in the School no holds were barred. This suggests that he used 
ocial conduct to test whether this notion, which he greatly feared, 
, ^ not — since Paul was, with ample reason, terrified of 

nat he might do if unchecked. That he stopped setting fires per- 
tcst attempts implies that his real need was to 


vj does not explain why he chose to test our controls by 

g 1 ^ rather than in some other way. It would be easy to 
W<* phallic and urethral implications of fire-setting. 

1 nothing about Paul’s toilet training, but it had probably 

wph and certainly a matter of routine. There were bed- 

hnvcf^f ^roong the boys whose pajamas he set on fire. That 
reviv' pajamas at night may have upset 
nrvt old grudges and anxieties. And that the counselors did 
.! PjJ^wh them may have been, for him, one more threatening 
TT School children “get away with everything.” 

cftfifi all this remains conjecture in the absence or 

Paul’s own remarks or from his behavior as we 
hftn *be context of the fire-setting incidents. There wa^ 

!.• ^ strikine narallel between his fire-setting behavior and 


He^ began, aT thrScibool, "by eating moderate^. 
Hi j we did not stop him, did his appetite go out of bounds, 

.u . ®'^ouring of food was a self-stimulating process — ^an activity 
speak, fed on itself. Similarly, though he kindled omy 
blazes, if not checked, they could have grown into destructive 
n agralions by devouring the substances fed to them. Paul was 
? * ® ready to provide the fuel, before we stopped him. Was he try- 
8 to find out, by setting fires, whether we would stop him from 
creating if it, too, should become dangerous to him? 

bis future healthy development, I think it was important 
a instead of preventing him from setting fires altc^ether, we 
rely extinguished them without too much fuss or difficulty an 
attetward minimized their importance. Had we stopped him heiore- 
be might have thought wc shared his fear that, once the 
•f ^^^bve processes were under way, they could not be halted. An 
1 \\c had made a fuss, h could easily have inspired much the same 
ccUng ,n him: he would have interpreted any sharp rebuke as an 
indication that wc v.ere afraid, or were only barely able to control 
ine flames. Our lack of excitement and the ease with which we 
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checked his destructive efforts seeiued to convince Paul that we 
could control his negative tendencies That this may correctly ex- 
plam his experiments in fire-settmg seems corroborated by the fac 
that, m the period immediately after, he burst out violently agains 
both children and coimselors, and announced that he was a wu 
creature — i e , uncontrolled in his destructive tendencies 

Seen m this context, we can understand why Paul’s self-destnicuv 
tendencies cropped up at the School m the form of fire setting an 
attacks upon oAers, and never m suicidal form In the orphanag , 
his acts of destruction had been mainly directed against the oppres 
sive, outside world, only in final desperation were they turned agains 
himself But once with us, Paul sensed almost immediately that his 
world was now benign and permissive Because he lacked inner wn 
trols — since he had lived all his life by external controls, whic 
were alien to his own personahty — this permissiveness appeared sC' 
ductive, it tempted him to give vent to his destructiveness 
tunately, his experience m setting fires, and our reaction, showed 
him that when necessary we could and would exercise contro 
over him 

In retrospect, this is readily understood The fact remains that 
we did not at first realize that we had allowed Paul to give up his 
old controls too quickly, and that he might have made better prog- 
ress if, m those early weeks, we had fully understood the implica- 
tions of his actions and the impact of our behavior on him Even 
with this knowledge, however, it is hard to see what other course 
we could have taken Although we try to tiilor our actions as 
closely as possible to the needs of each child, the fact remains that 
ours is mstitutional livmg Wc could have restricted Paul’s over- 
eating, but this, in turn, might have unfavorably affected other chil- 
dren, whose anxiety would be awakened by seeing us set such limits 
While we do not hesitate to check potentially dangerous acuvities 
or those which create too great anxiety m the individual, it is diffi- 
cult to carry this to the length of restricting eating, even though 
as Paul’s example sho^vs — overeating can itself create anxiety Aware 
of his craving for food, and the satisfactions it offered — satisfac- 
tions of which he had been sorely depnved in his previous lifo-" 
Paul feared that he would eat so much that he would destroy himself, 
or “explode” He probably also sensed how destructive an net his 
devounng of food w-as and this may have symbolized to him the 
destruction of those whom he hated Tlius m order to be protected 
against destro>Tnt; himself throu»*h overeating or devouring others, 
he Wished that wc would set limits on hts catinp, and became anxious 
when we did not 
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Since our actions must so often be based on scanty knowledge, 
feel it is better to err m the direction of mdulgence rather than 
^'^®^^^^^ction Our philosophy entads offermg the child as much 
gratification as possible, particularly at first, to help him form a 
°iore positive view of the world and relate to us After he has 
experienced a great deal of satisfaction through the relations he 
/Torms to staff members, we feel that we can expect more social con- 
ormity from him By that time, too, mterpersonal rewards com- 
pewate for delays m gratification and for the frustration of asocial 
n encies, and can be used m directmg the chdd toward the sub- 
unation of some drives Unless we are qmte sure it is wrong, there- 
ore, we attempt not to limit satisfaction of the child’s most basic 
. as mtake and elumnation, rest and motility, self-regula- 

P^'^^cy, and freedom to choose companions While this seems 
preterable for most chddren, Paul’s case demonstrated that it is 
'‘ot suitable for aU 

®^^*hon there were other difficulties, which inhere in our 
rather than in our philosophy To understand a cluld 
help him, we must begin with at least some assumptions Inis 
true in dealmg with children who are so inarticulate 
\ *hey cannot convey what is on their mmds, and are apt to act 
jrationally In order to make a wise decision about which child to 
. ^hd then to determine in which group to place him so that! 
, ^ the most from association with other children, we 

u to gather as much information as possible about the child It 
inevitable that this background matenal influences our opinions 
example, we had approached Paul without any preconceived 
notions, wc might hive connected his fire setting with his over- 
/‘JS since these were his most characteristic kinds of behavior 
tnc time But what happened to impress us most in the informa- 
non wc Tcccncd about Paul pnor to his entry were his suicidal and 
omicidal tendencies Wc were constantly on the watch for these, 
«> ffiat wc could help and protect him They had been the results 
ms desperation To help him osctcomc this deprcssn-c snew of Uic 
^wld wc tned to make him as comfortable ns possible Wc inter- 
r^ted his firc-sctlmg within this frame of reference, that is, as 
««tructivc acts consistent with his suicidal past, rather than as 
^'‘scqi.enccs of the ovcnndulrcnec to which wc had exposed him 
Our n «aVc was to underestimate what the Schools plulosoph) had 
for and to him, and to os-cresumate the importance 
o hH tulodal tendencies ^ . , 

Mo-co'ixr. since Paul had onb lieen with us Me'lx. ft icemtd 
rr»u«5'lc to bUme h:i actions era Ws o-pHanare emJ 
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to disclaim responsibility for them It was not the first time 
knowledge of a child’s past had led us to mdulge m a strange km 
of narcissism, which makes us see ourselves as the creators of $ooa 
expenences only, while we blame upsetting behavior on past , 
Actually, a deeper narcissism would lead us to view all that a cnii 
m the School does, good and bad, as bemg m part the consequence 
of our own actions Knowledge derived from outside sources thus 
hmdered us from spontaneously cvaluatmg our own observations 
and usmg them m plannmg for Paul’s future 

Let me return now from this digression about some of die prob- 
lems of the mstitutional treatment of children to the narrative o 
Paul’s life m the School Once Paul was convinced that we were 
well able to forestall any far-reachmg consequences of his de- 
structive actions, he began to act out not only against manunate 
objects but against persons, though the way he treated people often 
made us wonder whether he ever recognized them as human bemgs 

He hit the children and counselors, he threw things, though oof 
always at anyone m particular Whenever another child tried to 
retaliate, Paul did not fight back, but showed his excitement by 
laughing explosively and uncontrollably He would fall to the floor, 
or hurl himself against a table, his body shakmg wildly from head 
to foot, and his arms and legs thrashing about violently His limbs, 
head, and body seemed to move entirely without central direction 
While these movements were dangerous because of his physical 
strength (at a httle more than ten years old, Paul was four feet, 
nine inches tall, weighed some nmety pounds, and was very muscu- 
lar), they actually resembled nothing so much as the uncoordinated 
quivering of a mass of jelly All this activity was accompanied by 
marticulate screaming Afterward, when the tantrums ceased, Paul 
played the clown or dumbbell These temper tantrums were so fr^ 
quent that they seemed to be continuous True, they usually fol- 
lo^ved some frustration, but then everything was frustrating to 
Paul, particularly that we would not let him hit the other children 

20 The viewpoints of staff members ere often distorted by what we are told 
about a child s past usually for the same reason to feed our narcissism. Tor example 
knowing that a child has had unpleasant experiences with his parents may lead W 
to overlook the good experiences he enjoyed with them llis avowed dislike of In* 
parents, or his Iikmg for cerum staff memben fa accepted at face value because of 
what we already know of the child a unsatisfactory relations wnh his relatives But a 
child may make such statements in a particular situation to cover up his true feeling** 
Similarly, the Improvement a child makes In therapy can easily be vieared solely as 
the result of staff efforts and we may overlook the pleasant and positive experience* 
he enjoyed In the past with hii relatives which only later come to fruition. 
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Then, one day, he suddenly decided that he was a “wild critter ” 
mu children to chase him, while he shouted that they 

bn ^ ^ V ^own because he was so dangerous and vicious, and 
It would take three or four people to do this In fact, 

and efforts of two adults to restram him Agam 

again during subsequent months, he would mterrupt the chil- 
Sames by provokmg them m many ways, insisting that he 
cba actmg like a “wild critter *’ He teased them into 

Dre even mto trymg to beat him up, and when we 

Q he stormed at us Though it was he who continu- 

^ Soaded them, he claimed it was the other chddren who were 
"gang up” on him, beat him, or even kill him 
«. .. a month or so he was expanding his claims of being a 
a tyv or “crazy man ” He became a “zombie,” and agam, 

wer the “Great Dictator” Although the other children 

senf npset by this than by his “wild critter” act (perhaps they 

but^j one can be an animal or crazy man all by oneself, 
stafi.^ must dictate to someone), actually these delusional 

beb suggested that Paul was progressing toward more human 
^ dictator is a human being, not an animal, and 
lb. exercises control over others, he is at least aware of 

existence 

_ satisfaction Paul derived from just thinking that he could 
about may have helped him to behave less wildly In any 
"'hde his “wild entter” and “crazy man” episodes had been 
ompaixicd by a marked lack of control over his body, when he 
^ “Great Dictator,” he exercised stringent control, marching 
«wut ngidly, Nazi style He was still hitting out at the world, but 
also ordered others to do his fighting and killing, which in turn 
wnt that he had less need to be violent himself This also repre- 
ented some progress o%cr the “wild cnitcr” “I’m the Great Dic- 
tator, ' he would announce “AH kids do what I tell Thc> he [to do] 

1 want " 

As he strutted about, stiff as a robot or mechanical toj, he would 
uproanousl) But as the act wound up. he would relapse into 
««king infantile sucking noises Finall), when he calmed down, he 
^ould profess to be huners and dcsour an\ food we offered him 
quictU 

lurked behind these delusions of being a dielator? Was it 
a desire to wietd such great power ihst he need ncser again go 
}\t\ hun^r reaciions as h» act subsided seerr^d to jostif> 
ihjs Hic'p'ctaiion In an\ case, bo‘h ibe “wild entter” and the 
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“Great Dictator” characterized Paul at his least controlled And as 
these episodes became less frequent, he at last embarked on the 
long, laborious process of acquinng mastery over himself 

The Beginning of, and the Fight Against, Self-Control 

THE RELINQUISHMENT o£ external controls, and the process of be- 
commg uncontrolled, constituted Paul’s most obvious and dramatic 
emotional development durmg his first months with us— one that 
created great difficulties for everybody at the School Still, this was 
not his only emotional transformation Although experiences of a 
more directiy positive nature were still too strange to him, too un- 
expected, to be “real,” they did affect him at fleeting moments 

Our first mtimation that Paul was accessible to positive experi- 
ences came on St Valentine’s Day, shortly after his arrival, when 
other children sent him valentmes “Didn’t know [I] had any friends,” 
he said m wonderment The especially elaborate dinner and the 
favors the children received impressed him, too "This school is 
more different,” was the way he phrased it, without further elab- 
oration 

Next day he went shoppmg with his counselor for new clothes, 
and was obviously pleased with the chance to pick out his own 
thmgs On the way home, he brought up the subject of death He 
thought^ about it day and night, he told her, it was worrymg him 
crazy The only time he worried less about dying was when he 
acted the ‘wild critter” and the “crazy man,” that is, when he was 
provokmg and attacking others 

Did Paul feel alive only whUe mflictmg on other people the 
abuse he felt had been unfairly mflicted on him? Or could he only 
feel strong and vital while dominating others? Because he had been 
forced to hve a life entirely regulated by others, he may have come 
to feel that his true self was “dead,” and therefore he brooded about 
dymg Whatever his motives, the fact that he could begin to talk 
more freely about his “crazy man” behavior and could express his 
fears openly, once he had received tangible evidence of our good 
will (as in the Valentine presents and the new clothes), showed 
that he was not wholly insensitive to our efforts 

Every once m a while, thereafter, he showed some emotion to 
ward the favorite counselor to whom he had confided his fears about 
death But for Paul even this new friend was not a person with an 
independent existence He had some use for her as a good and 
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faithful servant, but the instant she did not gratify his every whim, 
this toleration vanished 

. ^'^tte a bit of time with Paul during these first months, 

hv k tne This may have been caused partially 

liV 1 ®®tieral fear of men, which will be discussed later More 
Tiflf ^ because my services could not always be of a positive 
tL ^“tce I was often called upon to curb him We try to free 
* who work immediately with the children — counselors, 

^ curses — ^from having to exercise anything but the shghtest 

- most they make an occasional critical comment It 

1^® ^^P®ssible for children as disturbed as ours to form personal 
1*^^® "'ith anyone who must forcibly control them Since our 
case — as m others — ^was to guide him into at least 
ne positive relation, we preferred that he have no negative ex- 
persons closest to him On the other hand, it is 
o,v necessary to restram a child, particularly one who attacks 
violently as Paul did I usually do this, or m my absence, 
tbe ch^id^ member who is not trying to relate most intimately to 

gt I was just “another superintendent,” a term no one 

ch,\A^ used to descnbe my functions, although some of the 

uQren, before they grow roots at the School and relate to me, 
amT boy’s words, as “a combmation of janitor 

a policeman he sees to it that everything we wreck gets fixed, 
fA nobody hurts anybody ” But I did have my good points 
too “He don’t walk around all [the] time checking,’ Pnul 
^0 Don’t carry [a] stick,” and, “Don’t beat you around here 
* ncn he added with delight, “They’re all scared of me ” That was 
® Only reason he could see for our not beating bun for his bad 
behavior 

Within another three weeks Paul was telling his favorite coun- 
sclor that he often deliberately shut his cars to the sound of omer 
people and made noises with bis mouth to drown out their talk 
or chc just pretended not to hear them 

This confidence showed that he had developed at least a mam- 
mal trust in this counselor, and he soon tried controlling his wild 
critter” behavior in her presence But even with her he could not 
feel hke a human being To express any of his positive feeling, 
'^hich were as uncontrolled and asocial as his negatiNC ones, he 
''■ould shout, “I’m a laughing hyena*” And he would scream or laugh 
hNatencally as he tried desperately to control his shaking body so 
that he could snuggle close to his counselor 

About the tune he was showing this wish for human warmth 
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and contact, he began to worry aloud about the lack of externally 
imposed controls on his conduct. He may have sensed that while 
he was screaming or hitting out, he could not gain the satisfactions 
that come with emotional closeness to someone else. He felt quite 
unable to govern his asocial behavior himself, but realized it must 
be done if he wanted to be held and cuddled. Thus he may have 
wanted us to control him so that he could enjoy these pleasures. 

As before, he complained at length about how we spoiled the 
children, and approvingly recalled the rigid discipline of the or- 
phanage. In the same way, he asked us to curb the other children, 
but not himself. He claimed to have been a model child until he 
arrived at the School, and protested that now he was being pam- 
pered and spoiled just like everyone else. 

During the months in which the “wild critter” and “crazy man' 
slowly lost ground to the “Great Dictator,” Paul's screaming in- 
creased imtil it became almost continuous. He was now more articu- 
late, however, as he found words to voice his grievances. Eventu- 
ally, screaming became so habitual that he could not speak in a 
normal tone of voice. 

Paul gradually seemed to be more aware, though still dimly, of 
the strength of his destructive drives, and of the way he turned 
them indiscriminately against himself and others. He asked to live 
with another dormitory group, with older and bigger boys who had 
frequently kept him from picking fights with the younger children. 
He seemed to crave the control of his aggressive impulses that they 
could provide, or perhaps he wanted them to inflict punishment on 
jiim and thus assuage his guilt. 

It would be a mistake to consider these efforts solely as attempts 
to seek external controls or achieve self-control. Other motives, 
too, entered into his wish to re-create the situation he had known 
at the orphanage. For the newness of the School had by now worn 
off a bit. It was no longer just a change for the better. The impact 
and challenge of his new environment were slowly making them- 
selves felt. To adjust to them meant developing a new set of intel- 
lectual and emotional attitudes and reconstructing his personality. 
While Paul may not yet have realized the implications of this 
challenge in full, he was well aware that, because of the lack of 
stringent controls, he would have to develop some of his own. This 
task simply seemed beyond him. 

He asked no more from life than to vegetate in his present 
benign and pleasant environment wthout having to expend the 
emotional energy necessary in developing self-control. Never, at 
any time, did he wish to return to the orphanage. But he would 
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have preferred to enjoy all the School’s advantages without having 
to change his personality in order fully to do so He thought he 
nught be able to achieve this by transplanting the orphanage con- 
hols to the School Additionally, he may have felt that, since his 
new environment was not oppressive and his needs were being so 
pleasantly met, the orphanage discipline, transferred to the School, 
would not seem as harsh as it had before 

Fears provoked by the lack of external controls were not Paul’s 
only problem Any kind of oral activity, as suggested before, was 
most perturbing He contmually tested us in the area of eatmg 
ften he accused us of starvmg him “I won’t have no meat on my 
ones, he would cry wildly It made no difference that, while he 
complained, we were bringing him more and more to eat, and even 
spoon feedmg him at his own request On a conscious level his 
s arvation anxiety seemed unrealistic, even to him, but he never 
ceased worrying about whether he would always have enough to eat 
It was not long before the focus of Paul’s anxieties about eating 
^ted, and he developed fears and phantasies about bemg poisoned 
spite of having food in abundance, deep within him his fear 
ot bemg starved raged unabated An insufficient quantity of food 
could not have caused this feeling, smce there was always plenty, 
80 he assumed it must be the unhealthy quality of the food that 
was to blame 

On other occasions he accused everyone of teasing him about 
h*s gargantuan appetite, and claimed that ridicule was our special 
tactic for keeping him from eatmg Actually, none of us made fun 
^ him, but he seemed to wish we would Perhaps in this way he 
thought to cling to his starvation anxiety, or to provoke some kind 
of external controls, which would save him from the task he most 
dreaded developing inner self control Even his poisoning phan- 
tasies may have served as a spurious kind of control, for if he could 
convince himself that the food was poisoned, he would not eat as 
much 

It was indeed an emotional predicament in which Paul found 
himself, and his anger about it was real enough Most of the time 
he was so wrought up that he lashed out violently at everyone It 
v.’as dangerous to be near him at the dining table, as he pushed 
chairs and tables over, dashed plates heaped with food to the 
floor, and in the next moment demanded a fresh supply 

Threatening as this behavior was, it was somehow also comic 
We could not help comparing this big husky, ten ind a-hilf >car- 
old boy 'Mth a baby m a high chair, who bangs his cup and spoon, 
tosses food oxerboard, and shneks his anger and frustration E\cn 
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Paul’s appearance actually seemed babyish, as he smacked his hps 
and puckered them up 

Shortly after, he began vacillating between two demands that 
we force him to eat and telJ him when to stop This seemed another 
expression of his battle against acquiring self control If we gave 
him both stop and go signals he would not have to make the deci 
sions of which he still felt incapable If he had to curb his own 
eating he might not get enough, yet he knew full well that by not 
checking himself, he over-ate Thus we were thrown back into the 
quandary of whether to let him suffer because of his lack of self- 
control or to relieve him of the tough decisions at the risk that he 
might never develop the ability to regulate himself Moreover, had 
we ordered him either to eat or to stop eatmg, he would probably 
have been just as angnly resentful of us as he was anxious when 
we did not mterfere 

The same mability to control himself extended to the way Paul 
used his toys, bought his clothes, and so forth Though he felt 
overindulged, be could not help asking for more in the same breath 
that he requested us to limit him Here, too, he would have deeply 
resented any hmits 

Half a year of such indulgence on our part at last had some 
effect Paul openly conceded that the School had a few virtues 
For example, in the light of his predominant anxiety, the head cook 
was the person of greatest importance for him One day he volun- 
teered, ‘ She cooks good ” More unpoilant, when we asked if he 
thought the meals had improved (for until then he had complamed 
incessantly about them), he said, ‘Food didn't change, my taste 
did ” This realization that he himself had changed, so that pre- 
viously unpleasant expenences now seemed good, was a promising 
sign 

Paul was making true progress in other directions, also Even 
within two months alter h» amval, he was doing well m his classes 
His clowning and outburets of frustration made him a diflScult 
pupil, but his genuine interest in learning made him a rewarding 
one, as well Soon he was displa3nng an aptitude for drawing and 
painting He derived great satisfaction from this interest, although 
he was mostly given to depicting graveyards and bizarre, even 
though gifted, elaborations on death Was he expressing his own 
depressed feelings? Or was he trying to reach out for the father 
who had died? In any case, his artistic achievements won him his 
first recoenition from children and adults 

With the coming of summer, gardening offered him a chance to 
deal with his pressing oral anxieties While other children planted 
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flowers, he planted only crops of radishes, onions, and com. It 
was enormously important for Paul to raise his own food. The 
tneme of his art work now changed to farming; but he still depicted 
^^er autistic, self-centered activities, which excluded people, 
ey were not yet present in his inn er world. 

Eventually, however, his isolation from other human beings 
egan to yield. Perhaps his oral activities had proved satisfying, or 
IS primitive needs had been belter met — at any rate, Paul’s deejp 
ongmgs did begin to come to light. One day he reveled to us his 
profound feelings of isolation. He said that he had never had any 
^cnds, and what is more, never would. Following one of his ex- 
P osions, which occurred this time because the children had re- 
jected him, he said, “I went up the Empire State Building and 
J^ped down. After, everybody was my friend. I’d more friends 
^an ever before.” 

Did this express his secret feeling that he must first be punished 
or his bad intentions before people could like him? Or that only 
pectacular deed could win him recognition? The histrionics that 
wiored even his most depressive remarks were quite evident here. 

. y highest building in the world would do for expressing hh 
suicidal phantasies, which arose from other motives than self- 
estnicfion. Just as his suicidal and homicidal explosions at the or- 
pn^age had been attempts to break out of his isolation, so now, 
When the children rejected his efforts to arouse their interest or 
sympathy through his “wild critter” act, he talked of jumping off 
the Empire State BuUding. Unfortunately, we could not be sure 
just what complex feelings had prompted Paul’s erratic remarks, 
because he was either unwilling or unable to associate to them 
more elaborately. They were made more to himself than to anyone 
cUe in particular. Still, since he talked this way only when a rela- 
tively trusted counselor was present, they may have been early 
efforts at communication. . 

Such attempts to reach out toward contact with others happened 
only rarely. Mostly, Paul’s emotional expressions, although 
sive in their rage, were shallow in content. They were not directed 
at anyone in particular or connected with anything going on around 
him. Rather, they seemed to arise from inner motivations beyond 
his control and beyond our influence. 

For months he entirely lacked orientation toward his life as a 
whole. For example, Paul could not visualize any future for him- 
self beyond expecting that nothing good would e>'er happen to him. 
He lived only for the moment. Yet, for a long while he could not 
recall the names or characteristics of even the sU children with 
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whom he lived in the intimacy of his dormitory. Even after sw 
months at the School he was able only occasionally to identify his 
playmates by name. He addressed everybody, child or adult, y 
shouting “Hey!” If the person whose attention he wanted to get dia 
not answer, he would edge closer, tug at a sleeve or a coat tail, 
shove his face into theirs, and scream, “Hey, you!” ^ j n H 

Most of the time, however, his expression remained dull an 
withdrawn. Although he screamed almost constantly, his voice ww 
curiously devoid of emotional affect and modulation, so that i 
sounded flat. . . 

When Paul was eating or drinking, any ephemeral^ interest 
might have begun to take in what went on around him instan y 
vanished. At these times, nothing else in the world existed excep 
the food before him. Even then, however, he was apparently to 
by deep emotions, for he constantly shifted his position, so tna 
his body was in continuous motion. Paul could not 
anything, never felt relaxed, never did anything with ease. W e 
he paused in his eating for a moment, he had to rise and wa 
about the dining room before sitting down to resume his meal. 

Even casual observers were struck by how completely s® 
centered his life was. His sole motive for being interested in anythmg* 
it seemed, was what he could “get out of it.’* He had no concept o 
personal relations or of the normal give-and-take between 
"I” was his only concern; “you” did not exist in Paul’s world. 
periously, he made known his commands through single 
For example, wanting food, he would shout, “Milk!” or “Butter. » 
for toys, he demanded, “Car!”; while gardening, when he was mos 
content, he asked for “rake,” or “shovel.” If his requests were no 
instantly met, he flew into his usual rage. 

His demanding manner, his violent anger at the least 
tion, his need always to be the center of things, his total inabihty 
share any thin g even for a moment, and his complete lack of intere 
in any person who did not concentrate on him exclusively » 
revealed Paul’s imperviousness to human contact. Even when a 
began to play with other children of his own volition, he bare y 
tolerated them. It took him no less than four months after enteni^ 
the School to be able to distinguish between the two counselo 
whom he saw daily and who cared for all his needs; and it ^ 
longer before he could ask any personal questions of his 
counselor, the person he knew best. Once, having secured a 
cal hold on her by clinging hard to her arm — as though be 
substitute this for the emotional closeness he still jt,gr 

achieving — ^he brought himself to ask where she lived. The otn 
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children were aware that her room was only three doors from their 
dormitory, and Paul had been shown this time and agam so that 
he could find her at any hour of the day or night But his profound 
isolation had to lift a httle before he could envisage her as a hvmg, 
personal entity, who contmued to exist away from him 

His only frame of reference during these first months, his only 
way of onentmg himself, lay in contrasting the orphanage routmes 
With those of the School Even after six months with us he could 
evaluate anything m this way alone He specifically weighed the 
Schools advantages against those of the orphanage our food was 
better, and he was not forced to eat it, he was busy and occupied 
and did not “always have [to take] everybody along ” At this 
moment he saw our relaxed and permissive attitude toward eating 
m a favorable h^t, although at other times he still wanted to be 
forced to eat so that he would be sure of getting enough His 
remark about not takmg everybody along probably reflected his 
emerging realization that we respected his privacy and treated ^m 
ns an mdividual, not just as a group member Grown ups, he felt, 
were still threatening, but you might occasionally find a 
among them, like his favorite counselor Still, he summed up tne 
comparison by saymg that, best of all, at the School, “I can sleep as 
much as I want,” which gave him freedom to withdraw from the 
world 

Next, Paul learned to disUnguish grown ups from children Pre- 
viously, adults to him had been simply children grown 
foo, his only frame of reference was himself This trait bad ee 
even more apparent when he first came, then he had been a e o 
differentiate only “httle ones,” children like himself or smaUer, a 
big ones,” everybody else For the first time it dawned on im ^ 
there might be some drawbacks to being one of the 
ones,” who could beat up “kids” like himself It ® xvnrk 

better to be a chUd, he decided, because grown ups haa to woik 
hard to make a hvmg But then he instantly had to . 

potentially dangerous differentiation, which took when 

external world He asserted that * it’s all the same Simu 
he could not make up his mmd whether he was * the goew 
“the bad guy,” it agam made no difference, since everytni g 

Once he tried to explain just bow this was so 
good guy. good guy stabs back” — m revenge probably 
body gels stabbed, it makes no real difference whether one is a good 
or a bad guy In effect, Paul was denying any need for burning 
more socialized, alter all, he seemed to be sajing, what is the use 
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of trying when one always ends up by attacking other people? No 
direct solution was possible for the impasse m which he found 
himself Like a small child, he needed to acquire self-control by 
assimilating the values of persons with whom he identified But to 
identify with people he first had to relate to them 

Once more, it was a crisis that led to fresh developments m 
Paul’s life, just as a crisis had been mstrumental in bnngmg him 
to the School Although we prefer not to have a new child enter a 
group until all the others are well settled, it sometimes takes a 
youngster hke Paul such a long time to orient himself that we are 
forced to make an exception 

With the passmg of a few months we could wait no longer to 
admit a new boy to Paul’s group His arrival in the dormitory 
an immediate threat to Paul, but he did find ways of reassuring 
hunself For the first time, he asked his favorite counselor to come 
over to his bed, and kissed her good night Then he told her a 
story, which he called a “joke” two people started going 
where, but soon found themselves back m the same place they ha 
started from Paul’s fear that the new boy could set him back where 
he had started with his counselor, showed that he still did not tfus 
the reliability of human ties But he had learned to appreciate them, 
smce he felt threatened at the possibility of their loss 

For the next few days, he once again relapsed into aloome 
The arrival of the newcomer revived all Paul’s anxieties about being 
deserted, and rather than find himself forsaken, he gave up 2 
human contact But this time he began to discover that, . 
School, a new child would not displace him, as his half sister 
usurped whatever httle place he had occupied in his mothers m 
Once he realized that his fears of being abandoned were ground ess, 
Paul let himself experiment with bemg more dependent than ev 
before He requested his counselor to wash him in the bath, w 
he sang m a childish voice, “My mamma washes my hands for m®* 
or my face” or “my legs ” As she dressed him, he would .L 
a sing song voice, “My mamma puts on my clean socks,” and so 10 
The satisfaction he derived from this mfantile, tender care was 
crucial importance for a long time After a few weeks, another ce 
^al emotional experience was added Emotionally, this . 

nalf-^rear-old boy entered a period in which he seemed to be vaci 
yg between an infantile (pre-oedipal) dependency, and an oe ip 


favor such adult ways of expressing emotions we 
one ^ night or let them kiss os But in moments of great stress 
exceptions are made 
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of trying when one always ends up by attacking other people? No 
direct solution was possible for the impasse in which he found 
hunself Like a small child, he needed to acquire self-control by 
assimilating the values of persons with whom he idenUfied But to 
identify with people he first had to relate to them 

Once more, it was a crisis that led to fresh developments in 
Paul’s life, just as a crisis had been mstnimental in bringing him 
to the School Although we prefer not to have a new child enter a 
group until all the others are well settled, it sometimes takes a 
youngster like Paul such a long time to orient himself that we are 
forced to make an excepuon 

With the passmg of a few months we could wait no longer to 
admit a new boy to Paul’s group His arrival m the dormitory was 
an immediate threat to Paul, but he did find ways of reassurmg 
himself For the first time, he asked his favorite counselor to come 
over to his bed, and kissed her good night Then he told her a 
story, which he called a “joke” two people started gomg some- 
where, but soon found themselves back m the same place they had 
started from Paul’s fear that the new boy could set him back where 
he had started with his counselor, showed that he still did not trust 
the rebability of human ties But he had learned to appreciate them, 
smce he felt threatened at the possibility of their loss 

For the next few days, he once again relapsed into aloofness 
The arrival of the newcomer revived all Paul’s anxieUes about bemg 
deserted, and rather than find himself forsaken, he gave up all 
human contact But this Ume he began to discover that, m the 
School, a new child would not displace him, as his half sister had 
usurped whatever httle place he had occupied in his mother’s life 
Once he realized that his fears of being abandoned were groundless, 
Paul let himself experiment with bemg more dependent than ever 
before He requested his counselor to wash him m the bath, while 
he sang m a childish voice. My mamma washes my hands for me,’ 
or “my face” or ‘my legs ’ As she dressed him, he would repeat m 
a smg song voice, ‘ My mamma puts on my clean socks, and so forth 
The sausfacuon he denved from this mfantile, tender care was of 
crucial importance for a long tune After a few weeks, another cen- 
tral emotional experience was added Emotionally, this ten and a- 
half-year-old boy entered a period m which he seemed to be vacillat- 
mg between an infanUle (prc oedipal) dependency, and an oedipal 
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attachment. Like dte oedipal phase in infancy, this experience had 

many ups and downs. somewhat on the reality in which 

Paul’s first real , He made up a spun-out, variously 

he lived, was of an oedipal dim counselor, the person who 

elaborated tale about making jj counselor about 

for him played the role o a good m^othe^Hem^^^^ 
this in a situation in which a m n ^ experience 

small child— when he wax bemg ),e sur- 

for him to talk about jJed to speak in full sentences, 

raised from the fact that he r ^ j ^ struggle for him to talk 

softly, wi*°“‘''^”S?"^,'™‘jeBeming almost every sentence several 
at all, and he spoke slowly, repeating 

times. fnliows- “There was a certain girl 

The phantasy was jf you know who I mean. Well, 

standing in the along and saw this girl workmg 

anyway, one day a young man . boy’s things away and 

in thetethroom,asldo.Shewas putt^^o™«^ ,.^ 1 ^ yV,U. he 

the man liked her became she dm ^ ^ big 

asked her to marry him. ^‘} ^ L the celebration? I came.” He 

celebration. Do you *“‘°w --d reluctance, he tacked on the 

halted. Then, with great ° Voup. “After this celebration 

names of other boys in his do^mry Sr 

thU girl and this feUow went to uve m ^ 

rooms there, and the litdest Im nlaved the role of husband and 
a true oedipal phantasy, in ,Lg,.\ be afterward demonstrated 

his counselor, the wife gcr. Clinging to her arm, he 


arm for the rest of my fife. A ew ^ you.’ 

and I’ll wait until I’m twenty, content with life. He began 

From then on, Paul slowly ^w ^jed his favorite counse or 
to laugh and smile, and often J oiothcr performs for 

“mommy.” The simplest mis. his first human rclauon. 

her chiid, led to the development care tor his 

FrequenUy he remarked how ““ “ “^way for him, and » on. His 
cioSes, buy him new <>“«■. P“‘J^/2d he perennially looked duor- 
bodily coordmation was ,^^ime on his movemenu began 

ganiid and dUheveUed, >=“' .»"“ X„„i,olled shaHness. men he 
to lose their eharaelcrisuc ripdity « ,bild. When exate^ he 

ran, he now looked mote hke a ry ^oted mote hke a two- or 
was less apt to play the ^ changed, so that his face and 
three-year-old. His eaung habits also 
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lip-smacking expressed obvious pleasure But he was not yet able to 
be m better contact with those around him while eatmg, not even wim 
the ones who fed him The process of eatmg as such still so completely 
absorbed Paul that he had httle energy left over at mealtimes for 
respondmg to others 

In this, his development did not parallel that of the infant, who 
normally begins to recognize his mother as a person while she feeds 
him Paul’s behavior may suggest that, while human relations are first 
established at this time, if a baby has been fed with mdifference and 
by a variety of people (as Paul had m the nursery) and if starvation 
anxiety is dommant (as it was m him), the eatmg situation becomes 
so self-centered that it is no longer suitable for estabhshmg human 
relations, other activities, such as dressmg or bathing, must then re- 
place It In this respect Paul also differed from other children in the 
School, with whom we had been able to establish contact while feed- 


mg them 

But m many other ways, Paul was demonstrating that being the 
baby was the most important thing now happenmg m his life Playi®S 
statue was his favorite game of all, and each time his turn came be 
would pose as a baby He would he on the ground, while he kicked and 
screamed, and sucked his thumb He could scarcely give up the pose 
to resume the game and would often remain on the ground, totally 
unaware of the world around him 

His attachment to his favorite counselor took on other infantfie 
features For instance, he had to know where she was and what she 
was domg, every mmute of the day If she only left the house on an 
errand, he asked when she would be back, checked the clock to see 
that she was on time, and grew desperate when she was late He spent 
most of the time while she was away just waiting for her, sometimes 
he leafed forlornly and aimlessly through a magazine In his turn, he 
always told her m great detail where he was going, even for a moment 
men playmg baseball, which later became one of his favorite games, 
he kept close track of his counselor and would interrupt the play 
every few minutes (much to the annoyance of the other players) to 
run after her and ask, “Want me with you, or [should I] finish [the] 
game? ’ On departing for class each mommg, he told her what time 
ne would return (it was always the same) and made sure that she 
would be there waiting for him 

This Jd not so much mean that he had established a true fnend- 
s *P» as that he was anxiously chngmg to the only person who mean 
g to him He still felt very insecure about her feelmgs towar 
mm, cspMi^y about their permanency The shghtest frustration from 
tier set off his violent rage Often, however, the outburst was followed 
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by depressive feelings, and remarks that reiechon 

pLI die least, most ““Ridable fms^^ ““f mnocSd 
by the world Another child had only to make me m 
shghUy criucal remark, and Paul's world fell ^olv g into 

teSs. he would cry that everyone was 

seemed able to pomt out the particular person ™ 

He felt qmt"e fo ngly that ^ 

take time off, and complamed, Coi^e comolamts did 

aged Paul to ’talk more about to. a" S^^^'XTco" 

not reflect any fresh desire for a close re^ [of me],” 

that he was very dangerous You re scm l j .. ^ renent 
he said When we asked why day^thats why you uke 

“You’re scared[to] take erne [of me] ^ day.J^p is favonte 
turns ” But at other times de Lvmg her rock 

counselor’s lap. saying he ^as to baby 
hun and when she did so he would sue 

tentment Huggmg her ever closer, he would ask her smg to him 

and stroke his head p^ul able to view 

With the sausfaction of his mfanUle ne ’ freouentlu 

life mote posiuvely, Pfda^^'y j,e had chtomcally corn- 

remarked that the food tasted to Be , n poisoned 

plamed that he was not given enough to eat or ™ puuoneo. 

but now he could not praise the meals hi^y , , j ‘Chicken at 

amazement, they were always 

noon, and com at night, its just ukc ^ 

or. “I keep good and fat to ^ ^ 

He reg^arly “spee'ed our panmw y 

amved and were used He was airai would ..... 

stores faster than Jd'y eoald be «P'eto^ d y 

You keep good food m this ^ n 

he repotted such new items as, * r L pes 

today, big box Com Fle'-es" Out of the mac^^nen he had 

seemed to be watchmg other chddrc nreoem, 

else, he would blurt out a remark eeveahng ..^eupauou 

had scmi-consciourty been having pancie®" 

pancake powder today, wonder cuoolics “Just 

!las ralhcV proud of keeping track ff. ^y- 

ihmg happens, you know, I know w 

Another half year elapsed J;t^dXl^hi'’had 

that his basic needs v.ould ^ jej him to acht« 

to care for at least a few of them j. and was 

sclfconuol Even this lasted only tempera >, as dependent 
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lip-smacking expressed obvious pleasure. But he was not yet able to 
be in better contact with those around him while eatmg, not even wim 
the ones who ted him. The process of eating as such still so completely 
absorbed Paul that he had little energy left over at mealtunes for 


responding to others. ^ ^ ^ 

In this, his development did not parallel that of the infant, who 
normally begins to recognize his mother as a person while she feeds 
him. Paul’s behavior may suggest that, while human relaUons are first 
established at this time, if a baby has been fed with indifierence ^d 
by a variety of people (as Paul had in the nursery) and if starvation 
anxiety is dominant (as it was in him), the eating situation becomes 
so self-centered that it is no longer suitable for establishing human 
relations; other activities, such as dressing or bathing, must then re- 
place it. In this respect Paul also differed from other children in the 
School, with whom we had been able to establish contact while feed- 
ing them. 

But in many other ways, Paul was demonstrating that being me 
baby was the most important thing now happening in his life. Playing 
statue was his favorite game of all, and each time his tum^ came he 
would pose as a baby. He would lie on the ground, while he kicked and 
screamed, and sucked his thumb. He could scarcely give up the pose 
to resume the game and would often remain on the ground, totally 
unaware of the world around him. 

His attachment to his favorite counselor took on other infantile 
features. For instance, he had to know where she was and what she 
was doing, every minute of the day. If she only left the house on an 
errand, he asked when she would be back, checked the clock to see 
that she was on time, and grew desperate when she was late. He spent 
most of the time while she was away just waiting for her; sometimes 
he leafed forlornly and aimlessly through a magazine. In his turn, he 
always told her in great detail where he was going, even for a moment. 
When playing baseball, which later became one of his favorite games, 
he kept close track of his counselor and would interrupt the play 
every few minutes (much to the annoyance of the other players) to 
run after her and ask, “Want me with you, or [should I] finish [Ae] 
game?” On departing for class each morning, he told her what time 
he would return (it was always the same) and made sure that she 
would be there waiting for him. 

^ This did not so much mean that he had established a true friend- 
ship, as that he was anxiously clinging to the only person who meant 
anything to him. He still felt very insecure about her feelings toward 
him, especially about their permanency. The slightest frustration from 
her set off his violent rage. Often, however, the outburst was followed 
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by depressive feelings, and ^^omplete rejecUon 

preted the least, most unayoidabl mnocent and 

by the world Urld fell apart Dissolvmg mto 

shghtly critical remark, and Pauls wor p aever 

tears, he would cry -erson who was rejectmg him 

seemed able to pomt out the parti P . aj rotate duties or 

He felt qmte f onsJV 

take time oft, and complamed, f„and that his complamts did 

aged Paul to talk more about „ but an older convicuon 

not reflect any fresh desure , ^ared [to] take cate [of me], 

that he was very dangerous You re i 

he said When we asked why ‘^“full day, that’s why you take 
“You’re scared[to] take care [of me] au y,^^^ up m his favorite 
turns ’’ But at other times he was cent to 

counselor’s lap, saymg he was her b J ^ ^^th great con- 

hmi and when she did so he wo ju 5Uig to him 

tentment Huggmg her ever closet, he wouia 
and stroke his head , j, Paul was able to view 

With the satisfaction of situation He frequenUy 

life more positively, particulMly _ , jje had chromcally corn- 

remarked that the food tasted fi“e wl , n^^ poisoned, 

plained that he was not given ddy enough To his continual 

but now he could not praise the m , gloated, ‘ Chicken a_ 
amazement, they were P , ^e getong everythmg you wan , 

noon, and com at mght, it s jiBt 

or, ‘ I keep good and fat m th P check on supphes us * ^ 

He regularly inspected our p , ^ ^ might eshaust 

amved aSd were used » ^^^f^ed But he would suy, 
stores faster than they could P ^ anyone who would is 

“You keep good food m this P>u“ ^o »y ^p,es 

he reported such new items as. They ^^^u he had 

today, big bon Com Flakes . „ talkmg about something 

seemed to be watchmg other ^Img that this Pr“““P? 

else, he would blurt out a rem They g 

had semi-consciously been Pr'^ ^u we’re having Puf“^ ^y. 
pancake powder today, won w^ supphes Jus 

was rather proud what’s here ’’ 

thmg happens, you know, I kno ^ 

Another half year elapsed *>afore Paul^^ had the abdny 

that his basie needs would ^ “''bunsclf. led him to 
«, care for at least a few *'X>;^;o;ardy. and was dependent 
self control Even this lasted omy 
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on the dose contact existing at the moment between Paul and J"® 
favorite counselor Together, they used to make fudge, and Paul 
was happy not only that he could mix as big a batch as he liked 
but that he could now make candy himself Once, after a cookmg 
session was over, m his excitement over this new achievement 
he started shooting water wildly around the room with his squirt 
gun He had done this before and had enjoyed the play at first, 
but then he had become so reckless m his shootmg that he 
had to be restricted This tune, he seemed to sense, hunself, when 
he had gone far enough and was getting over-excited He said 
to himself, “Just twice more ” Then after shootmg two times he put 
the gun down It was the first time he had limited himself on anything, 
and the interesting thing was that this happened only after he had 
enjoyed to the full his new ability to make candy This kmd of self- 
restraint differed sharply from limiting his eating by claiming that the 
food was poisoned or tasted bad It was open, direct, rational — but 
for a long time it remained the rare exception rather than the rule 
While Paul was formmg a rudimentary friendship with his favo- 
nte counselor, his ability to do this did not extend to other people, 
children least of all He still had to frighten them to make his own 
position safe The “wild critter” and “crazy man” attempts to overawe 
them dissolved mto more childlike ways of scarmg He would now 
jump out from comers, screeching, ‘Tm a ghost*” If this made the 
children angry he nghieously protested, “I just said a couple of words, 
a couple of words, is there a law agamst that? ’ 

His secunty rested on megalomamc notions about his own power 
As the “wild critter” and “crazy man” he had remained outside the 
circle of mankind As the great dictator, the ruler of the universe, he 
rejoined it Customarily he called us “slaves,” and ordered all of us 
around ‘ Get me this, slave,” was a frequent order during this 
period It was the way he expressed his underlying feelmg about 
his relations to others, and it lasted until he became more socialized 
(about a year and a half later) Apparently, m order to impose 
some semblance of restraint upon himself, he had to assert control 
over cveiyonc else Only as master of a world of slaves could his 
sccunty be assured 

Even this exaggerated method of acquinng self-control was 
hard to maintam Again and again Paul went back to his old request 
that V.C control him so that he would not have to master the art 
of controlling himself He protested, “All you do around here [is] 
give people candy bars, instead punishmg them " This was again 
his frequent complaint — that wc did not punish enough, though 
he ncN cr could cxplam why he felt so much punishment was necessary 
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He may possibly have felt this 

But if so. his own explanation o their toys and tossed 

Whether he scared the children, or & social 

them away, he always came ly w jt was 

acts others might we ’tried to reason with him, 

best to do them to others fi«‘ complained. “What am I 

he only became mote unreachab , d do any- 

supposed to do*^ Just go aroun When we pointed out 

Zgv stand around ^d M ^ 

that no one had hit hm. ° mhanage they hit me, and 

this, he mamtamed. Yes, but at 5, .> -To hun, that was suf- 
so I’ve got to hit them first so they won t 

ficient explanation. ..nHerstand personal relations. 

An lUustration of his mabihty “ ""^“toward another boy, 
especially with his age-mates, reason for makmg this 

wtom we moved into his dormim^ friendly, and we 

move was that the two had f^^^ each other’s 

hoped that the youngsters would be ]a„ Xhis boy 

‘^Paul was very pleased when wej"^ counselor’s raised 

could now be his servant, he tBat he meant *e b y 

eyebrows, he edited his Sselor explamed that we 

would be his “secretary W^et **’® exactly what he had 

hoped they would be friends, Pe“' , j ..temg friends’ meam 
mtended But he could not efl^ ^ ^“uld be his secmta^j 
So he returned to the noUon * fact Paul would teU 

meaning that he would do *‘“8® j f’o How little Paul 
him exLtly what to do and what “o^^to ^ ben 

affected by our attempt to exp effort to make hun fee 

the boy arrived m the dormitory 1“ f * me. because I read 
come, Paul said, “I’m glad you came hve wi 

all your comics'” . tn anybody except, poss: {> , 

While Paul was not yet ^ 'gc did begm “ ^ 

favorite counselor, after ® ^ that it could offer w° 

the world around hun, and to pe activities changed g-at 

experiences With this, his which toJ»nt 

up demanding frequent ..“/fr CiScr’’ shows He w®s^able 
“mysteries’’ or Westerns, exci g anxiety, so that he ha 
to iell us how they had J^/Xle shuttmg out 

defenses against them, ^hese dee . ^pcther boy happe 
also blocked his contact with the w°^ “ Stares about murder e 
talking about how upsetting mouon .ve [to] hear what 

Paul interjected, “Murder moves are tme. 
they say — that what I do 
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As his life experiences became less “murderous” for him, he 
could better endure hearmg and seeing what went on around him 
Life, for Paul, slowly took on new, fresh meanmg For example, 
though he had frequently visited the nearby Museum of Science and 
Industry, he realized for the first time how many mterestmg exhibits 
It housed He remarked that he had never really seen them before, 
he had looked at them, but had been thmkmg about other thmgs 
His mterest m handicrafts and art work also grew From this tune 
on, pamtmg became his favorite means of expression, perhaps be> 
cause his speech difficulties, though improving, contmued to be a 
serious impediment to verbal communication 

This capacity for enjoymg real experiences permitted him m 
some degree to relinquish his asocial ways of seekmg status Now 
he seldom acted the “zombie,” and gave up playmg the “wild 
critter” altogether, he now thought it “a crazy game,” and was glad 
the counselors had stopped it Grown-ups no longer seemed like 
giants, who might order children about or beat them up In a playful 
way he began exploring a truer conception of life In one of his 
phantasy games (these were also a new development), Paul called 
the manager of the Museum of Science and Industry on a toy 
telephone, and asked him to make sure that their new exhibits, in 
which he had only recently taken an mterest, were better publicized 
He wanted the manager to take particular pams to exhibit a Bikini 
goat, so that everybody could see it (At the tune, newspapers 
were carrymg stories about the annuals who were recuperatmg 
from radiation injuries suffered dunng the Bikmi atomic bomb tests ) 
Paul said that he thought the goat was being cured “by lovmg it, 
takmg good care of it ” But he could only believe in the restorative 
power of affection when it was connected with security about havmg 
sufficient food Pursumg his imaginary conversation, he suggested 
that the Museum stage a television show about a wheat machme, 
“so people see there ’s enough bread for alwaj's ” la a similar vem, 
he liked to draw cacti because “they save people’s life there’s much 
water m them, people live if there *s water at least ” When he was 
in good, fnendly contact with his favonte counselor, his phantasies 
about food had reassuring qualiUes, beyond the confidence he felt 
m the amplitude of the School’s food supply 

This more optimisUc view of life, however, still was very short- 
lived, and a depressive, hostile mood generally prevailed The more 
positive outlook hinged on whether Paul’s favonte counselor could 
give him her imdivided attention for long penods of time, without 
even a slight fnistrauon mtemiplmg their closeness Moreover, he 
had to have tangible evidence of her good will before he could feel 



more optimistic — she had to do ^™an*^Iane, hand- 

cookies, repamng his clothing, helpmg him make an airpia 

mg hun hmshes as he pamted, and so on j cheerfnl 

For example, some time alter was very 

about the adequacy of the food ^“PP y’ - (.ijjdren His un- 
gently cntical of him one day for p ? . jje lost contact 

LdiL reaction was to feel ““r s of a world 

with her for a while In his /proud of rejectmg 

without people In a provocative f . . people left 

the worll he said, “My pamtmgs have Uiem- 

Whole world blown up by time Another time when he 

selves, the last people Nobody Pe sketched, 

felt estranged from his counselor, n “Nobody’s m tram, no- 

he made the sounds of a tram, and ’ . gg about accidents, 

body’s hvmg” In similar vem he a p always depersonalized 

about cars blowmg up, or people drowning y 
“people”— never anyone wiA a name bunseU. he could not 

For protection, Paul stiU rehed y object he used to 

yet trust another person Stgmfiwnt^» e ^ after he 

protect him was a teddy bear that w ^ animal so that it 
came to the School He ovenj^red toy^^^ bandied it 
would “know who [is] master Fo y bad attacked 

aggressively, beat it, and totally ^.patment it became his best 
e^fryone ll the School After this at mght Paul 

fnend, who watched out for ^t-ol of our good will, rather 

stiU preferred to trust an mamma e ^ 
than the actual good will of any p 

Infantile Pleasures and. 

A Changing Ouflook on Life ^ 

AT THE END of his first year with ’^^'^^ppments m him Th^ 
eleventh birthday, we noted ° , season, and may have 
first became visible dunng the ho y ^ steps . 

prompted by the festivities As before pn life were mked 

higher achievement and a P°. „s made sure that P ^ ^ 

to food In gardemng, Paul had alway m „o„ymg whem® 

enough for him, and no one eUe Now Jie 
others were adequately fed Th^ them m bis mam pre 

other people began with his melusion of them 

n V fimfreal-boUday.andheUiorousliIy 

Thanksgiving was Pauls first 
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relished it 22 In the orphanage, he complained, nothing special had 
ever happened But this, he said, “is [my] first real Thanksgiving 
[I] had first real Hallowe’en at School, now first real Thanksgiving ’* 
All day long he ate tremendous quantities (after his seventh serving 
of turkey, his counselor gave up keeping track), and seemed quite 
satisfied that there was an ample supply Still he had to gorge him- 
self to prove It 

A few days later I was talking to some of the children and ask- 
mg them, as is my custom from time to time, what changes they 
thought should be made m School procedures, what improvements 
they could suggest, and what complaints they might have These 
difficult problems disposed of, I asked the easier question about 
what features they hked best about the School Paul’s answer was, 
“Leola’s cooking ” (Leola was our head cook ) Good food was his 
bulwark agamst sickness and death, for a moment later he added 
that there was another good feature about the School, the sick 
room was so far away from the children’s living quarters that the 
“germs [could] not get through’’ and hence sickness could not 
spread This was the first mdication that his eating had some rela- 
tion to an anxiety about illness 

Shortly after Thanksgiving, Paul for the first tune expressed a 
dislike of some foods, and even occasionally refused second help- 
ings of his favorites It seemed to us that be was rejecting the fare 
not so much because he disliked it or was reluctant to accept a 
second helpmg, as because be wanted to test whether or not he 
could hmit himself and cut down on his eating without anything 
untoward happenmg This was another entirely new development, 
for Paul had been eating everylhmg compulsively, whether he liked 
It or not, and had asked for second, third, and fourth helpings no 
matter how full he was 

No longer did he claim we were trying to starve him, but he 
did feel most uncomfortable about his new, mexplicable restraint 
toward food There must be some reason for it, he felt, and in the 
light of his deep oral anxiety, it could only be a bad one He 
claimed, “I just know [you] put vitamins in food make us cat less ’’ 
Yet vitamins arc healthy, after all, so his remark suggested his 
ambivalence our intentions were both bad (we made him eat less) 
and good (we gave him vitamins) These conflicUng feelings to- 
ward us quite naturally augmented his confusion and discomfort. 


22. Labor Day and the Fourth of July, which are also big holidays at the School 
bad made no impression on him, when Uwy occurred, one day was still like another 
to him, empty and mdisunguisbable from any oUier, because u conveyed to him no 
positive emotional meaniog. 
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Perhaps to find out exactly how could Wp the 

penetrate our true d for him to assist m pre- 

cooks prepare some meals We mra g ,i,„ugh the major re- 

parmg Sunday dinner, ® beheved that this meal was his 

sponsibihty were his own He quite b success m 

exclusive creation, and boasted happ y proof that he 

helpmg meant a great deal to him, , ^ojoyed preparmg the 

could supply his own food He also g ^ reahstic notion of 

meal for others For the first time, he ac^^ ^ bimself tot 
how much food went mto a meal, ana couiu 
our supplies would suffice any ® ^ jie had always loved 

In mdividual sessions with his eounsel n 
to play tea party At these “mes. he > together Now, Paul 

he and his counselor always pry are P ^^bich demonsUated 

occasionally took over and fixed a e confronted with appe- 

his new mastery m restraining h™^ *hen “"ihers 
bzing food and his new ability to o ® „r,5 Paul the cour- 

This mcreased control of h« ^Svfor, perhaps becyse 
age to extend his explorations of mf this regression, too 

he felt that he would now be able over his desires, the 

Probably, the greater control he “ ' t himself Also, cooking 

more primitive satisfacuons he ‘t®'*' P , judt about his own 
for his schoolmates may hye red beua able to give i 

voracious oral desues, and therefore ^^5 did not give hun 
to them Havmg observed safe in letung himself 

overwhelmmg power over them, he felt fairly 

become orally dependent ,„.rp,s at controUmg his ata™® 

In any caL, m the wake of hm auc<if aj “ jo the bmtie 
for food and preparing meals for o , parties he had 

One day Paul was havmg fun at on getung ready for 

ranged for himself and his coons bottle and nipp'e K 

par^, he noticed a little doll, which had a botu^^^ 
always been m full view durmg h'® P -yyhen his ““““ 
time he asked, “What about that J^t might put some m 

tered, “What about it?” Paul f “*> 7 “° bit s°°" P“‘ “ t lode 
m,” and did so He began suckmg^ Sucking through a PP 

the remark that the rubber tasto a ^pjoration of the da g 

was not yet possible for Paul, /gst „ h.bv 

attached to oral regression had to c jbe milk from 

He decided to try another way o g ^ big cm 

bottle mto his mouth First he p ^ ,j(cd way ba , 

into the tiny toy bottle, then, with to hM be haU 

slowly shook the liquid into ws ^ 
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empUed the toy bottle, Paul checked the milk left m the big one 
and said in amazement, “Almost full as before ” After dr ink i n g 
all the milk, a full pint, m this exceedmgly slow way, he offered to 
wash the dishes and put thmgs away It was the first time he had 
ever volunteered to do this The counselor told hun she would be 
happy to clean up as usual, but he firmly rejected the idea Shakmg 
his head emphatically, he said, “I’m [the] mother ” He had to be 
the mother feedmg the baby and the baby who was fed, all at the 
same tim e 

During the next session, Paul sketched his favorite counselor 
as a baby suckmg her thumb Apparently, he wanted to reduce her 
to his own emotional level m order to bndge the gap between them 
This seemed to make identification easier Just as he had claimed 
to be both the feedmg mother and the suckmg baby, his counselor 
now had to be both Only this double personification could make 
possible his identification with her 

Withm a week after this identification was estabUshed, Paul 
began to suck milk through a straw — at first, only m the pnvacy 
of the session room, but soon, everywhere Paul took his milk bottle 
even to class and to the playground, and &om tune to time would 
take vigorous swigs 

He also began to tell us about his dreams In the first one be 
related, he was the king of the whole umverse, a superman who had 
a milhon dollars and ruled everyone Next morning he recounted 
another In this dream, he had paid the orphanage a return visit, 
and now all the children Uked him very much As he splashed m 
the pool, everybody sat around watching and admirmg hun Asso- 
ciatmg to this dream, he recalled that when he hved at the orphan- 
age he just had not been able to learn to swim Now he understood 
that his fear of the water was the consequence of his treatment by 
the older boys, who had pushed him mto the pool, or had swung 
him by his legs and hands and thrown him mto it Recollections of 
past mistreatment always led him almost instantly to act the bully 
agam This tune, too, he jumped up and began attackmg the other 
children viciously, unable to control the violently aggressive feel- 
ing aroused by these mcmoncs Such explosive responses made it 
difficult for us to help him master his past 

Yet, Paul’s dreams suggested that at least on an unconscious 
level he was beginning to feel differently about himself, his past, 
and his future His first dream revealed that he was attempting to 
compensate for his lack of personal status m the orphanage by 
imagmmg that he was omnipotent. In the second, his recent, real 
achievements in swimming and diving gave him prestige with people 



who used to look down on h- « s«ng^/;Xf ^ 
to develop a more assurmg ..luations would not agam find 

the past had been unhappy, simdar hopes, Paul had 

hun helpless As though testmg ^e vahdny o£ such hop 
to demonstrate to himsell unmei y another 

upon others the torment inflicted on him, and tuis 

motive for attackmg *e not bear the least frustra- 

For smular reasons. Paid h« gams and stirred up 

hon Each defeat imphed the loss of of 

fears that he was right helpless victL of aU 

self-determination lost, and himself S , inconvenience assumed 

abuse This may explam why the m(«ttnvial incouv^ 

enormous proportions for him, ^d why ms lyp 

losmg any game was, “I kdl yo“ emouonally close to a trusted 

When he felt relatively secure and em y^ „ouId 

person, Paul could realize that he pretendfflg to 

mvent stories to placate us, as he , . ^ -plus tune be was a 

phone the School agam on the . I’^oy paul, m School He s 
Lnous newspaper man, who taew this bo^ Pa 

a good feUow,” he commented, but required 

You’ve got be patient with him 

°^'su^ msights were rare. ''°*f "qt^?oo 'ou’d' was a relauvely 
angry and he was begmnmg to fee S assimdaUon som 

new development, which stemmed exposed for s 

the standards of behavior to s^ce he felt more certj^ 

time He could afford to adopt the „ ^ for How , 

that his basic physiological nee would violently a 

feeling guUty alL made him an^. ^gs and 

US of makmg him feel gudty by gi . oc an 

takmg care of him too well . cgjjool did for bun 

He even used his gudt about what tte counseled 

excuse for bemg aggressive ap'" especially violent out 
When he had quieted down after P ..[You] 

rage, he explained its cause by s skates, ““'J’'”® gut 

buy my thmgs' Don’t let me buy y » , j ewn *^“1^ . 

wmt, you buy [for me] Won’t let ^buy ton^be 

when we suggested that he coul P j accused us . 

wanted, Paul became even more f ggsure upon _ .Kcd 

to take advantage of him by pu 5 anger of his, others, 

his own money instead of and to vent it o 

with a vengeance To be just p not be 

were new luxuries for him In me p 
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afford ordinary anger very often His only resource had been to 
explode m acts of violence Now he could be funous with us for 
days, if he wished What a luxury this was, and what power over 
us’ But when these orgies of anger were over he felt guilty, very 
meek, and enormously demandmg of and in need of love 

There was another change m Paul, which became apparent about 
this time His more hopeful outlook on life was reflected m his 
expectation that good things were m store for him at Christmas But 
this hope evoked anticipatory guilt, which he felt the more severely 
because the pleasures he looked forward to were no longer shadowy 
wishes but expected reahty This reality was too good for him to 
enjoy Its impact only evoked defensive reactions He had wished 
so long for good things m life and had been so deeply disappomted, 
that when the good thmgs came, they overpowered him, and he had 
to defend himself against their impact 

We have seen this kmd of behavior agam and again If frustra- 
tion has been too severe, then satisfaction becomes too threatenmg 
to be truly enjoyed Moreover, it only evokes angry memories of 
all the past disappointments To be reminded of these at the mo- 
ment when, theoretically, it should be possible to enjoy oneself 
most, seems a dirty tnck on one’s emotions Then the anger one 
feels in this situauon, which had been expected to bring happiness, 
adds a new insult to old mjurics And the person who has provided 
these saUsfactions that one has wished for years to enjoy, but now 
cannot, seems a torturer rather than a fnend 

Still, in the long run, superabundant satisfactions will heal old 
wounds On Christmas morning, Paul was the only boy who took 
pains to dress very carefully m his best clothes, which disclosed 
what a red letter day this was for him Most children run first to 
their pile of presents and leave the Christmas stockings for later 
Paul first approached the fireplace where the stockings were hang- 
ing, and slowly took down his own Then, instead of unwrapping 
his presents and becoming absorbed m them, he conversed with the 
other children about theirs After that, he slowly repacked the 
presents in his stocking When we finally reminded him that he had 
not even looked at his gifts, he harshly replied, “Let me in peace,” 
and ran out of the room, shouting, “That’s enough I can’t stand it 
I can’t stand it” After running wildly all over the house, as he 
used to do m his “wild cnllcr” act (though this had been given up 
for some time), Paul at last returned to the hving room where the 
Christmas celebration \vas m progress But still he would not look 
at his presents Only several hours later, when all the other children 
were through and most of them had left the living room, did he open 
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h. presents one by one. slowly and “tely He w- 

just to sd tor a whde. lettmg “ glKunky things, 

them all “Oh, just got bunch of junk Just g ^ i 
[that’s] all I got ” Fuially he Pinltcd up play it He 

began to complam steadily that >f di ^ other children 

was sure we had given it to him because we m 
could beat hun at it , master his emouonal 

It was a few days before „je[,ce He exclauned to 

shock and began to profit from this P oj njy life” One 

everyone that this was “the first rea ^ojl^ m 

mght he was overheard to say m P’ y-’when the boys 

orphan’s home No, don’t take old paj „ jje demed saying 

m his dormitory told Paul about Ih's ne . jj^amt some- 

anythmg of the sort, Could he ready recaU only 

body was trying to steal his clothes « 0^. he not dare 

unpleasant events in his hfe or m his things were happen- 

to admit his gudt and his ^ish, no’^ * pleasant to those who still 
mg to him, to make amends by be g p 

suffered m the orphanageh nn the one hand, be 

Paul was tom by other ambival , person, on the 

wanted to be recogmzed as * “f*" ’ “ .j and satisfactions, al- 
other, he reached out for mfantde immature 

though by acceptmg them, he was niu conflict between his 

Another upsettmg ambivalence rente lately disapproved bu 

destmctive tendencies, of which he buddmg constructive de- 

which he could not yet mtegrate, and p^®l gjd Should he 

sires This conflict was reflected m competitive games? 

read, tor example, or should he hoe fpj somethmg ve^ 

Should he ask for somethmg very c , 1 „jg whose guns cou 
grown-up Did he want to play with soltos. 

“shoot others,” or to budd houses with blocxs, ^ 

happily” in them? , Kmld villages of blocks an 

In a constructive mood, Paul wou played happily 

take pleasure m his achievement But b mV X 

the idea of Uvmg m the earthquakes” or 

had to destroy them through tern , gj these houses 

.o TT that he destroyea ^ t,,-, that r- 


had to destroy them through “tern ® ^ gj these he 
Why? He usually explained that he reminded “‘“"tiful 

It's home.” or we r^ight say, because *ey J^^^trucuon of beaiiUful 
had never lived m such a home truction the reality 

houses represented his desires, . jhe contradiction ® 

known-and m his play he acted ou^^j/not yet solve Mter 
reahty and desires, a contradiction - usually became 

the Violently destructive mood passe , 
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trite and sought safety m some restitutive or truly constructive ac- 
tivity On one occasion he looked desperately around the room until 
he finally hit on a solution “Gomg make picture for wall ” And in 
sketchmg one, he found rehef 

Thus Paul opposed his destructive tendencies by creating an 
artistic object This not only pacified his feelmg of guilt by makmg 
restitution for his destructiveness, but, m a way, also showed that 
when he was closely related to a mother figure his destructive actions 
were only play (destroying the toy houses), while his constructive 
activities were real (beautifying the walls of his home) At peace 
with himself again, he once more called the School on the toy tele- 
phone As a member of the School’s “board of directors,” he asked, 
* What [do] you need for [the] children'^ Candy? Paper? Pamts? 
Crayons? You’ve all [they] need? That’s good Good-bye” The art 
materials he used m pamting, which was his best way of sublimating, 
were now perhaps even more important to him than candy Although 
candy, which represented Paul’s need for oral gratification, was still 
mentioned first, Paul moved from it immediately to the art ma- 
terials When his counselor, food, and the means of self-reahzation 
through artistic creation — all three — were present, then, he felt, 
the School was complete 

This hardly means that Paul was always successful in sublimat- 
ing his destructive tendencies They still were far too strong, and 
his ability to mtegrate them far too weak This mabihty was, m fact, 
one source of his guilt and rage His sudden switches from aggres- 
sion to guilty restitution, and then back to aggression, could be 
seen in the way he would change from one topic to another m the 
process of pamtmg a picture For example, one day when he was 
sketchmg a war scene m which big guns were firing, he suddenly 
painted it over, and created a peaceful garden scene m its stead 
Had the idea of his garden, where he could grow his own food, 
evoked reassurmg thoughts and allowed them to predommate? Or 
had he felt so much hosUhty while pamting the war scene that he 
had to make amends by creating a more constructive and peaceful 
one? Perhaps sufficient tension had been discharged through his 
phantasies while he painted the first scene to give his integrative 
powers the upper hand Whatever the reason, the battlefield was 
transformed mto a vegetable garden, and the guns into harmless 
statues 

After he had expressed a peaceful state of mmd, his mood 
changed again “I’m the great dictator,” he declared When asked 
why he had returned to this ambition, he gave a new answer We 
had first asked him this question a few months before, at which 



Ume he could only reply, “To dictate' J°o'jjd^eel more 

he expressed his wish “ “slaw all mad at me” 

secure But now he added, oo can anser toward his en- 

Previously Paul had lelt no ^“^jiecause o£ his new sense 

vu-omnent The anger persisted, but > ^ agamst us, and 

o£ gmlt, he needed a reason for ® ® It feemed to him 

^Ta^had become pretty much 

being, and with this most pressmg aim y taking revenge 

afiord die luxury o£ “^^.L^Splana^ suggests it- 

£or all his past depnvations Anoi P through a phase m 
sel£ As small chUdren develop, f ‘“p® ovemhadows their 

which £ear o£ the demands made by P gppgrego, his anxiety 
tear o£ reahty Now that Paul , ,_nei his anxiety about 

about Its possible demands may have J* to be the dic- 

reahty This may explam why he no S ^5 a slave 

tator m order to msure that Rather he needed assur- 

and mmister to his physical well be g ’ paul's emouonid 

ance that he would be at peace with h« P . others, and 

well-bemg was not yet £ouaded on g , gojty about his 
lovmg them m return, but on Ireedom wanted to agitate 

hostihty He wanted to rouse ,„stifv his own aggressive- 

the world m which he hved m order ) ,m;,sni o£ his hostil- 

ness Then he need not tear his consci mtegratmg his anger, 

ity Neither would there be any and organizmg his 

or lor .in.tPrtnt.uE the difficult task o£ changmg 
personaUty . . another mechanism, the 

It also seemed probable that , j pnce mote He crav 

oedipal, behind his wish to be the competitors £or love 

the dictator’s power to do aw^ wi nnly his J'*™ . 

dependent care Outraged that he ba teachers, cooks, 

counselor, but also the other wished to do away 

the rest o£ the staff, mcludmg ,j.,„ But as soon “ ^ 

with every single one of the other ^ nnt his d 

this impuL, he became so guilty that he had 

non rather than theus anmessive “games” mm 

For example, Paul often played aggressive 

23 Or was ho oxioe to control ho ora “"‘‘'{“wohmon “ “iSnSu ho a 
oonl ot rculiauon by olhois? Yol oltor m tcor erplnm"'’ 

in the development of guilt and of IM ^ jtmgsli®** 

line With the central task vfith which ram 
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children, which had to be checked He would then act out execu- 
tions with the pounding board, blocks, or some simple play material 
Usually he executed other people first, then himself, but this se- 
quence was sometimes reversed The play was mvariably noisy, but 
only rarely were the noises articulate Occasionally, however, Paul 
would say somethmg like this “Gettmg ready for execution [There 
are] seven people [and] one child ** (Paul was then living in a 
dormitory with seven others ) Suiting ie action to the words, he 
would pick up eight wooden pegs, seven of the same length, and 
one shorter, which represented the child The short peg would then 
proceed to dispose of the seven long pegs Later, he sometimes 
changed the drama Then the people were “getting ready for Paul’s 
execution” In yet another version, the seven pegs became Paul’s 
slaves 

Paul did not want to do away with siblings only If he could 
have had his way, no one but he and his favorite counselor would 
be left One day after she had finished telling hrni a story, he said, 
“Now I’ll tell story Once there was a terrible, lovely, lousy, beauti- 
ful school at Sixtieth and Dorchester [the School’s address] Every- 
body cried all tune, kids got whipped with big whips Finally girl 
named Gayle came She said, T’m the law You get out, you get 
out, you get out, you get out* And she look all whips aU away, 
[and then] only you and I were left m School ” 

In a way the essence of this story was true While disregarding 
objective reality, it truly described Paul’s emotional reality It was 
not the physical move from the orphanage to the School that did 
away with the whips and the bullymg “big ones ” For his fear of 
them accompanied Paul to the School He got nd of this anxiety as 
his emotional concentration on it was replaced by emotional con- 
centrauon on his favorite counselor For Paul, she had established 
a new law, a new way of life, it was their mutual attachment, and 
the services she rendered him, that banished the bullies from his 
mind After that only he and she dwelt m the world of his emotions 
On the level of objective reality, he knew that it was not pos- 
sible to have his favontc counselor all to himself, hence he wished 
to alter the world so that only the two of them existed He wanted 
to destroy everyone else, as the small child (which emotionally 
Paul was) wants to banish daddy and the other children so that he 
can have mommy always to himself But after all, Paul was not a 
three-) car-old, and m line with his new sense of guilt — if not >et 
a new morality — he felt that he, himself, ought to be dealt with m the 
same way he wished to treat others So from specific phantasies 
about destroying everyone in the School and living m splendid 
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closeness to a mother figure, he Xe'wtole worid, mcludmg 

more general phantasies about destroying the whole 

himself . talk about his bos 

As time passed, Paul became be comics or 

tile wishes, and no longer had to movies Other pursuits 

to the murder dramas on the , . .11 and the painting to 

were more satisfymg his art work a calm, to some degree 

which he withdrew more and more . ^ pj. painted But 

content, and certamly very absorbed ^ ^c drew P 
the mstant he stopped, he becanw agg carried overtones of 

His sen destructive dnves-whicl^^ often earr_^^^_^^ j 

seeking punishment because o* S“ p ^ example, 'vhen he 

only m L play sessions They showed up,^ tor j 

was skating or sledding and were o -.-ty Paul tried to skate 
our care of him With very apparen rish actual 

down an icy hill, though he knew * , . i-j ^an’t do nothing^ 

danger He was angered when we ch pnvilcgcd character 

Don’t let me do nothmg Just “oke m a p^^^ ^^d-hing out tor 
Bemg a “privileged character ““O” ij jijp keeping him fro 
him and sateguarduig his wellbeing, 

polenUally harmful acts the espenoe® ol b® S 

In the play sessions, too, P®“> hk®d to pl®y 
protected against his destructive t pomung at 

toy soldiers and invariably set them uP m postfo"’ J-' 

other But as soon as the two opp ® . j „ot even touch 
grew temlied Paralyzed with f®“’ , , „uns pomt out Don 

‘Turn them around,” he begged Make gu k 

them] point guns [at] each other prefer desuoyms 

simeumes die toy ®°W‘';f„“|“,S^omm.tt®<l 
selves to shoolmg at one anoAcr ^ \sindo\v^ of b 

mg oft forucsscs, others, by f*S ,‘rv to it. ho«®'®r. tb®' 

as Paul had once tried to do He 
they Vicrc rescued in the nick ol u 

The World Becomes Populated 

wmi THE GROWTH of Paul s t®®b"5 tb®' security 

his welfare, he could sense thut *0^ ® gnd him«>' ®® ^Xi- 

Hc felt encouraged to begin the „ ii««'‘“'', 'T 

This goal had been “"®"®'“b ' mposed. depot”^' ’son 
ment bad forced him into an of^^^VyiSm the rcspon'i'<^ ^ 
hence anonimous pattern of h'fP able to ammiU- 

alized ensHomnent of the School. Paul « 
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values, and to forge from them a tenuous self-control. No longer 
was he helplessly driven and torn by his emotions. The process of 
acquiring additional values was strengthened by his increased self- 
control, and this led, in its turn, to the emergence of a more per- 
sonal superego. Paul’s behavior came to be marked by a developing 
inner consistency. Further, he found support for his ego in his suc- 
cess at influencing the world about him through reasonable actions, 
instead of irrational explosions. Most of all, his ego was bolstered 
by the social recognition accorded his artistic creations. 

Having thus acquired at least the rudiments of a personality, 
Paul could conceive of himself as a human being, who was able to 
interact with others and to enjoy the satisfactions they could give 
him. However, the gap between being theoretically able to achieve 
this and actually doing so required long, hard effort to bridge. This 
posed the central problem of Paul’s next two years, his second and 
third, with us. As he discovered himself as a person (not as a “wild 
critter” or a ruler of slaves), Paul began to regard other people as 
human beings. Insight into some of their emotions, motives, and 
ways of solving problems helped him to deal better with his own 
inner difficulties. 

Much of this work of personalizing his world through the de- 
velopment of more intimate relations with others, took place while 
Paul was alone with his favorite counselor. Although he saw her 
in regular, scheduled play sessions, these meetings alone, as is the 
case with most of our children, did not prove sufficient, nor even 
most important. Paul’s pressing emotional problems and diflScuIties 
in living had to be deit with on the spot. Only when the same 
person was ready to listen to him, play with him, and do things for 
him at any hour of the day or night could he learn to appreciate 
how important someone else could become to him. This is usually 
the precondition for learning to recognize others as human beings. 

Although this development is most difficult to recapture and 
describe, a striking parallel exists between what happened to Paul, 
and what happens in the development of a small child, who also 
begins to acquire the rudiments of personality (ego and superego) 
when he makes the discovery that his parents are not only pro- 
viders of goods and services but personalities in their own right. In 
Paul’s first year at School, we were chiefly providers — ^“slaves.” In 
the next two years, the slaves slowly took shape as persons, at a 
rale of development that paralleled tiie change in Paul from tyrant 
to human being. 

While this was his major “developmental task,” Paul continued 
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to work on the older ones, too- worW and his own 

Paul’s self-control, social adaptaUon, Mst i ^ ^ £uithec and 

abilities, and most of all his hkeablcness, develop 
became mote secure. . _ , startled by some- 

As one might expect, the first ^ Us motivauon, 

one else’s behavior and began woii . ® j sharmg food, and 

occurred in connection with two central^ 

recognizing good will in another p^ui gave his faTOtite 

One diy (as he had often done of late), r^“/(„gether. Qmte 
counselor some pieces of looked up, startled, an 

naturally, she said, “Thank you- , ,, oounsclet asked w y 
asked, “[You] like [to] heard her say it before- 


uaiurauy, sue saiu, luaxAc. j — - ujo counseici . 

asked, “[Youl like [to] say Lard her say it before, 

this surprised him; he replied that he a saying thank you, ™ 

He was curious to know how easily to her. ^^r 

was quite astonished when she said oause, during which 

a characteristically long and though jo express hires ’ 

seemed to be struggling to overeome - ho] uses that w 

he exploded, “If I’m king, I’l ^idioit difficulty untd 

. . . prosecited!” He was " be b^gan stuttering; f^S 

he came to the word “Ptoscfu'^ , he finally asked the »utt 
again and again to say the right «ord, he to .y v/ * 

to pronounce it. Only then --sjon, he went 

help from her in expressing his ofiP j H he hated ‘ thank y - 
he Lted the whole world, and that rnost m au , bu 

A bit later, quite by ohamre Jid re a^^ both a 

counselor said “please.” Agare ^ ^ without having 

pressions! Perhaps his own wreh to be feo W<;d tore his 

or give thanks (even as a m^uhed at her w.»* “ 

parents) was so great diat h stcronied fr°'J’ i he had 

thank him. His reaction may also h ^ jeny t hat i 

at having to accept things. He re»y f ™ re either reoused re^ 
received certain things 'f hostility, or renunde ^ 

he felt because of his. underlying lto»hiy.^„ ^^„o w-.s 

fact that these gifts did not c .ucECSls a 

important to him, 'll® J",®'!!".'., hank you” and ’ plc-i'i -hins" 
Paul’s wish to abohsh '“^anic tendencies. = big w 
further motivation for h s reeplon.are_^ wUhoal 

of the universe, he could ge i*”'”;’' « 

-iriTeih.! chuaicn .1 
.hen ihi. Cot r«U>e .U- »” So' >hf 
tniit iheir ability to un Jcralan^ . ^ belnfi. 

cenxed wo aro with ibeir pby«c»* 
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use the words he hated In short, he either had to change himself 
or rule the world And he was by no means sure that he could bnng 
his own wishes mto line 

Nevertheless, Paul was changing, and was begmning to experi- 
ence more varied and human emotions These were revealed m his 
facial expressions When he first came to the School, his face had 
seemed expressionless and nondcscnpt It mirrored, if anything, 
only his general emptiness, clumsmess, disjomtedness, and lack of 
coordmation Then slowly, he took on a round and rosy appear- 
ance While he had been gainmg weight steadily, as described 
before, it was more than a year and a half before his face filled out 
and became very round and childlike Sometimes it came alive with 
mterest m the world When Paul was very serious, he appeared 
mature beyond his age His face then took on an expression of deep 
purpose, particularly when he was engrossed m his art work or his 
studies But when somethmg pleasant happened to him, although he 
never would admit that anythmg pleased him, he immediately 
looked babyish again Occasionally he would smile with content- 
ment Dunng this period, when Paul was angry, he was apt to pout 
and suck his thumb, rather than burst mto one of his violent 
temper tantrums In general, he was acquiring very childish man- 
nerisms The exaggerated, uncontrolled movement of his arms 
seemed now to be less aggressive than babyish 

On the other hand, little by hltle Paul was acquiring true pres- 
tige with the other children and the staff because of his achievements 
m learning, m baseball, and most of all in art, but he still could not 
accept this approval as genuine When anyone said somethmg com- 
plimentary about him, he could not enjoy it He would immediately 
begm clowning, as if the praise were a joke played on him Appar- 
ently, he could believe only the worst of other people’s intentions 
and had learned to respond with appropriate feelings only to un- 
pleasant experiences So he reacted to pleasant episodes as if they, 
too, were depreciatmg Yet, although previously he had expressed 
only emotional extremes — rage, or, rarely, self centered happiness 
(as when he was eatmg voraciously) — now he slowly, on occa- 
sion, seemed to feel and express more moderate emotions, as weT 
Paul was begmning to gam some real perception of how other 
children related to him He continued to provoke them and dis- 
charge his hostility agamst them, but now he sensed that they dis- 
liked him, and this hurt It was a first sign that he thought of others 
as human beings and wanted to be liked by them But his ability 
to relate to the other boys m his dormitory, who were his closest 
companions, was impeded by their relation to the counselor he had 
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to share with them His jealousy jo admftte “effit- 

these youngsters, so that often he wotd ^ ^ counselor 

enee and rLe into phantasies about hvmg alone with 

for the test of his life , . „ session, he pauited a 

One day, when he was with her P ^ grass, say- 
picture He was m a good mood, and s „ sketched some fig- 
mg, “Sptmg’s coming, winter , ^tle kids around you ” 

utes, and said, “This [is] you, and [all | „.g(j to be domg m 

When his counselor asked what she tale ” Paul loved 

the picture, he said, “You’re telhng ki them to him Bnt the 

fairy tales and mvariably asked her “ J jj„n into deep- 

very thou^t of her readmg to anyone P j^present, not the 
est gloom, and so he revamped his painu g counselor 

reality he knew, but his desire ‘5 ..Xhis’s your farm house 

In this fresh picture, he depicted her [your] 

[in the] West,” he said “And there t'® ^ j the counselor s 
house [and] here [are] your fields He “ chddhocrf 

life history at some length with her, and P™^“,”i,(e had been Uke 
He was trymg to understand what ..^sful persons H® 

and how people grow up to become s“C®®ssim p^ 
intrigued to learn that she had been re jj^t he co 

that he must be a farmer, too, when drawings and P^ , 

raise his own food In this way, attempts to identify 

lasies about his future, he made his n , v,nc 

with his favorite counselor . (.hange that was a 

Paul’s mterest in her life reflected the chang^^ , j for 

place m his attitude toward other P®°P. not be so lazy 

his counselor to devote aU her tune partake of her 1* 

to take tune off for herself, now he ^aW® f 

away from the School This implied cons er j,ad 

nizing her as a human being m her o wished 

v-ished that she belonged entirely w • tablish a 

bcipate more fully m her life trymS As a 

In these phantasies, he also seem his moth 

common past with her, such as a child ‘^‘’"'f'ccofained, 

result, he became even more outspo scene, Pa“’ f^nn m 

Another day, whde again painting ^ ,oj hjc n^^ 

You living on farm m West, and ^ J | jmlc >ard at j 

West.” Then, “Not far apart” He dtmv^y.„g so 

of tlic house “Here all children pi Y for storing 

human relations, Paul then s'-'t'*'?'* ,n,f^jpcricncc, whieh A 
that we’ll ’re enough to cat.” ,o say “w® 

mother and child togelhcr, could bring 
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the same time the remark expressed his oral anxiety about havmg 
enough to eat, and the reassuring conviction that with one chosen 
person, at least, he was safe m this respect 

The wish that he could live with h^ counselor always lay just 
below the surface of these remarks After sittmg deep m thought 
for a while, Paul finally asked, ‘Did [any] one propose you?” She 
asked what he meant “I mean, were you ever engaged?” When she 
rephed, “No,” he seemed very rehevcd “Oh, I thought you [were] 
prob’ly ” There he stopped without carrymg his wishes any farther 
Paul knew enough to realize that his desire for a married life with 
his counselor could not come true 

But this knowledge did not appease his anger and frustration, 
which soon after erupted m a burst of violence He was playmg 
ball, when for no visible reason, he picked quite a vicious fight with 
another child, and began pushmg and kicking hun, he might have 
gone farther had we not instantly stopped him 

When we questioned him about this behavior, Paul claimed that 
he was angry because we had forced him to play with other children 
This, of course, was not true The fact was simply that he wanted 
to be the only child, and he even asserted, “This [is a] school with 
only one child, Paul ” His rage had exploded after he had expressed 
his desire to have no other children around 

Paul was probably angry at our wish, which be sensed, that he 
develop relauons with others, while we demed hun that most mU- 
mate and exclusive relation to his counselor, which he wanted so 
desperately He could not discuss this openly, but he could talk 
about his fear of his own explosive anger He did wish he could 
control It But smce he could not, he felt he was better off staymg 
away from people, parUcularly m competitive situations like ball 
games, which had almost led, in this case, to his beatmg someone 
up He sensed that only our mterference had kept him from gomg 
too far The mere thought of losmg the game had made him un- 
bearably angry Of course when we agreed that he did not have 
to play these competitive games, he accused us of trymg to keep 
him from his favorite activity, of not wanung him to win, and so on 
While talking these thmgs over with his counselor, Paul picked 
up a piece of clay and shaped some figures, which he then knocked 
over angrily with a clay stick He was blowmg them all up with 
dynamite, he said But this made him feel guilty, and he had to 
punish himself Making another figure, representing himself, Paul 
said, “He's no good,” and smashed it as he talked 

Thus far, Paul had not reacted with more than his usual rage 
and guilt But new feelmgs cropped up at the end of this outburst 
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He suddenly turned to his counselor, and cradle ” 

Fashionmg; htUe toy cradle he <1. M ^ 

Then he fook a h^er then punished 

his own desire to he a haby ont niade her a baby because 

her tor not fulfilling his wish Pertops felt that she 

she was not better able to help may have 

babied him only because she, hMs® k ^,th her — or even hette^ 
thought that it he could oriy he hus could 

her baby-everythmg would “‘Jw^^age 

not be, he became angry “‘*.‘'“. ^,11 her why he was so angry. 
The counselor suggested that he wU wny^^ .j, 

but Paul would not do ^rTi ,ust get angrier ” After 

want [to] talk about it When I eould clearly perceive 

ih.nkm g It over a few mmutes, however, mo, was a 

his reasons tor not hemg ^ble *0 talkmg made him angry be nW 
new development The 'ha _ more he dredged “P , 
traced to his miserable ohddhood On« He claimed 

ones of the orphanage and g chddren bad hved there K 

that, not five hundred, but 0 ^„cled by a picket fence 

was a pemtentiary, he said, because 

with spikes on top , hemmed-m feelmg he 

Paul stdl resented the lost and n 
there, but he could also complamed a 

tically For example, . admitted that the kids 

never ted him enough No [the] became 

lot, but still didn’t get j been 'O mibappy. 

When we asked why the jcr the enpla^hon that IM^^^ 

rather vague, and could o y ^^j^id on the Pj^S^ mat his sadness 
boys pushed the t^“bid m School ) gaquate feedings, 

cidentally, was just what h j j solely on i „„ because 
and depression could ^ f^and still «“^b^S human 

someone could be adequatriy t mcreasmgly. m hj^ . 
of faulty relauons wi* eaung “ mSTsccum about 

BmlirL“m“ his genera, personahty 
fication might also v unhap 

growth Paul could talk , j jjg expressed it by 

While on J remained ^^or example, a gallows: 

pmess, a great ^hwe y destmeh” he harbored while play- 

buildmg and P'ayfS the phantasies 
K,.» v<s u.<tnid not nuK 
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mg with such instruments of torture and destruction Instead, he 
acted out the memories they provoked of his unhappiness and his 
suicidal attempts he would move over to the wmdow and lean far 
out, announcing that he was about to jump, or he would walk onto 
the fire escape, and shout that he was gomg to throw himself off 
Assurmg him that we were deeply concerned about his well-bemg, 
that we hked him, and sympathize with his feelmgs, always made 
him stop These attempts were not really serious They were a kmd 
of play acting, through which Paul was trymg to recapture some of 
the emotions mouvatmg his former suicidal attempts and to find a 
way of mastenng them Here, too, then, he was reaching out for 
an understanding of human emotions — at least those that had driven 
him to his most desperate moments 

Paul also tried to understand the other kinds of asocial behavior 
that had pervaded his past life He talked of how the orphanage 
children would eat at a restaurant and then walk out without pay- 
mg Paul blamed this on the orphanage rules, which specified that 
the children must be back by 8 00 p m sharp, otherwise, they were 
punished Sometimes such a big crowd queued up to pay the res- 
taurant cashier, Paul said, that he was afraid of being late, and so 
dashed out without paying Thus he tried to blame his delmquency 
on the impersonal discipline It was the first Ume we had heard of 
these incidents (either the orphanage had not known about them, 
or had failed to report them to us) 

We asked Paul why he had not talked about this before, and 
why he always told us only about isolated incidents in his life, for 
we were interested zn knowing everything possible about him With 
this encouragement, he was able to explain that, throughout his 
years m the orphanage (and most of the ume m School until re- 
cently), he had kept himself constantly occupied by becoming im- 
mersed m the radio and the comics, so that he could keep from 
thinking about his life According to fais recollection, he had never 
really played before coming to the School, and this was probably 
true, smce he knew no games when we first met him He mentioned 
the orphanage’s playground, but could remember only two activi- 
Ues he had engaged m there swmging by himself, or being m a 
free for-all with the other children 

I might add that as he spoke of these memories he frequently 
said that the past bored him Life at the orphanage or, earlier, in the 
nurseries, had been so empty and anxiety-evokmg that he could 
remember it only as extremely bonng, he recalled little but un- 
happiness and mistreatment Everything else had been “all the 
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same”— utterly boring It is hard to say jije ot the 

fleeted the actual emptiness and flatness recallms the past 

anxiety he had once felt and was re-expenenci S ^ ^^tu- 

Pribably Paul felt less anxiety ^out the tog^tot ha^^^_^ 
ally happened to him than about what he explanation 

hun or he might do to others This was sugg““dj>y ms^ Jet of the 
of why he had been, and m lesser degree st ’ , [to] 

comics, radio, and movies “I hke murder my i^now how [to] 
hear aU I ean! so if ever want [to] kdl somebody, [I] know 
get away not gettmg naught ” feelmss. it is lih^'y 

Although Paul was speakmg of his jjjey no longer 

that he could talk about them now only overcome his wish 

seemed so threatemng, to a large degree, he _„,»nces m order 

to murder and get away with it He now s°“S ? of getting 
to leam about the world and people, not ^ puppet show 

away with asocial conduct A ‘^tmversaUon about murder 

he had seen at the Museum followed his jjo said, 

movies This was the best puppet show he na puppets 

because “the man explamed [it] all S. 's hotter than 

worked, how he did it I understood it all Jhats wny 
[those movies] where they kill [people] which he could not 
To the disturbing memories of bis pa Jgfo^s” feeling) 

understand, Paul reacted either with angry, ab- 
et with a denial of his very existence as a hum ^ould 

sorption in the pamful thoughts these juem , ^ew ability 
be brought back to reaUty only through * his painting In 

to express his feelings in sublimated form . hmg bun, as the 
his /Mit what was pertur & ^ „ 


express his feelings m sublimated form . hmg bun, as the 
bis creations, Paul could act out wbat ^ j.— tand it all ” 
puppeteer did with his puppets, and thus rummatmg again 

^ One example may lUustrate ru'd good” he was, 

about how i-- i-- "onerallv felt, how no jeturn 


— example may illustrate “no good” he was, 

-““Ut how unappreciated he generally fel , , , j them m luluto 

how rejected by other children, and how he ^ violent 

As usual, this evoked angry raemones of ms pa j^dhing 
words, he withdrew into L unhappy, a whUe Then 

uiduee him to talk about these roemones ag 
he began finger pamtmg , . cj-y As he 

Using blue alone, at first he sketche himself, m m 

hie paint around, he began to talk slow Jh y .jpen he ad 

sjHahles He was pamtmg, he said, an empty ^ although sHI 
grass His world was no longer “tbed it uumss 

flehumamzed He played with the paint, as JW r“ seemed to find 
paper, by moving his fingers m the sticky 
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pleasure in the way it felt, which may have helped him to express 

himself more clearly. In any event, suddenly the words grew into 

sentences. 

Quite clearly, Paul said, “He’s on a hill walking down; goes 
away ... no more Paul.” Apparently he feared that by going down- 
hill again into the anger and isolation of the past, he might lose 
contact with the world, disappear, and be destroyed as a human 
being, just as he had once tried to destroy himself. Thus he revealed 
bow afraid he was of anything connected with his past, although, 
until he could overcome ^e shadow of the past on the present, he 
could not begin to build a good life.*® 

Paul’s counselor reassured him that she would not let him disap- 
pear; we would watch out for him, and see that nothing bad hap- 
pened to him at the School. But he repeated, “There’s no more 
Paul,” in a very human, sad voice. Then, more clearly, Paul drew a 
httle hill with his fingers, and said once more, “He’s on a hill walk- 
ing down; goes away . . . there’s no more Paul.” But now it was 
not a soliloquy; it was definitely a communication. Recognizing it 
as such, his counselor asked Paul why he said this, and added diat 
we wanted him to remain with us and would take good care of him. 
Paul replied, “O.K., tell you how it is. You and Paul, they’re walkin’ 
over the hill; [they] fail off a cliff; [are] dead. No, he’s walkin’ 
alone, to the end. [Then] Gayle comes, just in time when he’s 
ready [to] go over [the] cliff, [and] pulls him back. [He] doesn’t 
have good hold . . . slips down again. Gayle sees what’s happenin’, 
gets him quick, pulls him up.” 

As he told this story, he (raced a path across the paint with his 
fingers to show how he was going down hill; then, just as he was 
about to fall off the cliff, he was pulled back by the other hand, 
representing his counselor. Several times he re-enacted this situa- 


25. I have already menUoned that Paul dared to talk about the thoughts and 
emotions he was so afraid of recognizing only after he had demonstrated to himself 
both his ability to sublimate (through painting) and to enjoy primitive pleasures 
(through messing) in the presence of a mother figure. The appearance of both de- 
structive and self destructive phantasies (over which he could achieve some mastery 
while playing with a mushy substance) suggests the progress Paul was making from 
the more autistic, oral phase of development to the nest higher, the anal phase At 
this stage, the child more clearly recognizes, and responds to, environmental demands. 
Before, Paul's fear of destrucuon had cropped up mainly m the form of starvation 
and poisomng anxieties, while his angry and insatiable devouring of food had very 
destructive qualities in itself. Now, as he played with the finger pamts, his fear of 
destruction appeared for the first time m the context of messmg. He may have been 
expressing and trying to deal with not only the resentments and destructive phan- 
tasies that origm^y arose in the feeding situation but also those centering in his 
educauon for cleanliness We can only conjecture, however, for this tongue-tied 
boy did not volunteer enough of his thoughts to make such speculations valid. 
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tion in which, lacking a sure foothold, he that they 

rescued by her In his first version o£ the ^ jj^mediately 

vere both going over the cliff to 2“ the last moment 

changed the story so that he was rescued by “ , j,ts well- 

Thus, only her attachment to him, and her aeam and 

being, of which he convmced himself by ac mg bemg 

agam, kept him ahve and gomg, and protected him from 

dashed mto the abyss . , n ^t first they 

What mitially had been a doubtful hope ( > 

were both killed) was finally accepted as re ly, 
beheve her assurance that she wanted to pro e , ability 

Paul gave this idea credence, he grew you? How 

to care for him He wondered, “‘Who takes answered this 

[ate] you nble [to] take care of mO” Eventually he answer 
lor himself “Dr B” (refetrmg to me) ,outces of real 

He seemed to be trymg to 8 '®®? _ to bun, could 

strength were His counselor, through her r ts derived 

save hun from his destructive tendencies But strength? 

from such interrelations, how did his him he could 

That she might derive some of it from her tela helieve that be 
“ot yet credit, he thought too htUe of himseU to 
could have such importance Her power, hke ,t must be 

®ust be derived from some relation, and be despite 

her relauon to me Only m this way could she car destructive 
bis destrucuve tendencies But what would haPP®“ . , gygnt, could 
tendencies of other children were added to his 
she sUU look out for herself and him? anxiety Wipmg 

He made a new paintmg to deal with th^ namt anew over 
out the previous picture and spreadmg the^g P mid- 

paper, he sketched out another story j gun, and all 

soldiers [are] comm’ [to] capture you, y ^tilers— no longer 

away*' However, shootmg-ie, destroying o^er^^^ ^ 

seemed an acceptable soluUon So he started a pretended 

m the paint, his brow furrowed m concen represenung 

jbut enemies were closing m from all sides °n corners 

, counselor As his fingers moved in on her ir threatening 

01 the paper, he described how the enemy anm^ ^ asocial 
ber, and how she managed to scare them . juorc he began 

Jb^ billing, but sliU Paul was not satisfied O « jjc 

Prom all sides they come, two men here, j, j© show how 

two fingers across the paper from each repeat hi& ow^ 
e? 2 L m agam Thus he her p^^p,c 

Pcnencc by showing how she progressed f 
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to scaring them (as m his “wild cnttcr” act, and “I’m a ^ost”), 
and finally made them her friends (in short, her children), a rela- 
tion that he now recognized as the source of real strength He ex- 
plamed the fact that m his pamtmg the counselor remamed safe 
from the aggression of others, and in command of the situation, by 
saymg, “She’s awfully strong” His real counselor asked, “Why is 
she so powerful” and Paul’s answer was, “ ’Cause she has eight 
children 

After he had thus dealt with his hostile wishes and phantasies, 
and had somehow concluded that only warm and close human rela- 
tions could offer a solution to his unhappmess, Paul seemed to 
want to deal m a similar way with his megalomamc tendencies He 
expressed these, too, by projectmg them onto his counselor Begin- 
mng again to finger paint, he said, ‘ You’re on a star There ’re 
lots [of] stars, but yours [is the] most beautiful, biggest, you’re 
kmg of [the] University ” He repeated this sentence several times, 
alternately, his counselor was long of the umverse and king of the 
University — ^he could not make up his mind which In his earlier 
dreams he had been king of the umverse Now the one from whom 
he tried to gam security, and with whom he tried to identify, was 
the king The “University” probably was a concession to reahty 
It IS, after all, the larger institution of which the School is a part, 
and indirectly had given him his new lease on life 

Paul contmued, “There ’re no people on other stars, first They 
find out you’re there, so these men [his fingers again moved m the 
paint] come up [to] the stars Now they’re friendly, there’s no 
more chasm’'” Agam he said, “There’s no people on [the] stars 
till they find out you’re there, then men come to be on other stars 
They ain’t chasm’ nobody no more, they hve happily with you ” 
Tummg to his counselor, he asked, “Wasn’t that a nice story'> Did 
you like it'’” 

Through his relation to her, Paul was able to overcome his 
loneliness and isolation That she, who helped him, had to be seen 
as a person powerful enough not only to render the same service 
to everjone (for nobody lived on the other stars — they became pop- 
ulated only because of her), hut actually to rule the universe, was 
m hne with Paul’s old megalomamc tendencies These could be 
overcome by bemg projected onto the person with whom Paul most 

26 This incidentally was an acute observation on a staff members ability to 
put forth amazing strength foresight and energy once one of his or her children 
is deeply in need of it These are qualities that staff members do not possess m th s 
degree under normal circumstances But their emotional involvement permits them 
in momenU of emotional or physical crises to draw on sources of strength that are 
not available to them under normal orcuicstances 



closely Identified He could now do tune 

was partly freeing himself of through idenUficaUon with 

he could also retain them, ^ s^wed that the mam- 

her^’ In wanting her to like J feelings was his rela- 

spnng of his ability to express and admit ms 

tion to her , _ . his counselor did not 

Quite naturaUy, ,Uvely at tunes After aU, the 

prevent him from “=“1 at people He frequendy 
beginning of his story had “a kleptomaniac, or 

called her “crazy,” or accused bcr otbomg ^ his 

“stupid ” He had often said JjJfs now for some ume 

early weeks with us, but had jj nnto his counselor also 

Projection of the ‘ bad part identify with her, it 

seemed necessary before I*® ““ cap^between them, it would b 
seemed that if he narrowed the gap 

easier to become like her ziraTnatically bow bis world a 

Much later Paul h,rreWiL to her Some WO 

become personalized solely ^ ^ jjve with us, ® "“".^2„,if 
and a half years after he ^d com® ‘o , muoduced herseU 
tered the School When Gayle, te ccum^ tot 

to the newcomer, ^th so ®“''' hr his 

name I ever knew" He qC.oned him or thought his 

that none of the other chddren qu 

remark strange . and could freely s y j 

Long before he consciously „,gn„ for him. Paul 

when, and with whom ^ progress m the even o 

had begun to sense conunuityand^psog^ at 

As mentioned before, to ^ow unpeopled his 
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well-being at the School and his identification with his counselor, 
he could visualize his future, at first, only as an extension of his 
School life He often spoke and daydreamed about one day becommg 
a counselor Later, with mcreasmg independence, he could imagme 
a future apart from the School Then he considered becommg a 
teacher, because he felt that, smcc he did well m class and liked 
bemg taught, he might enjoy teaching others 

Paul’s new sense of time — of present and future, and of the 
contmuity of life — ^was m sharp contrast to the timelessness of his 
life m the past While speakmg m positive terms about the mde- 
pendent future he hoped to achieve, Paul suddenly recalled some 
of his pre orphanage memones for the first tune He remembered 
that he had gone to kindergarten for two years and then to first 
and second grade classes, but had learned next to nothmg there 
To understand the nature of these experiences better, Paul wanted 
to have a visual image of them, and so he ordered his counselor to 
draw his whole life m a senes of pictures She was to depict his 
experiences m kmdergarten and the primary grades When she bad 
finished, he looked the pamtmg over very carefully On finding that 
she had not quite accurately drawn something that he had learned 
in one grade, he said, “You almost flunked that grade ’* 

Leammg was tembly important to him, it was the only visible 
and trustworthy sign of his growing achievement For months he 
was absorbed almost entirely m academic work He made remark- 
able progress, and m less than three years reached an average aca- 
demic level m Ime with his chronological age But this statement 
does not tell the true story He accomplished this gam by domg 
work far beyond his age level m subjects he bad never studied be- 
fore coming to the School, such as science and social studies But 
he still lagged far behmd in spelling, reading, and vocabulary 
Although much had been learned, he still had not mastered the 
tools necessary for adequate communication 

Yet Paul harbored high hopes for hunself, though he was not 
quite ready to admit this openly At Easter, one year, he received a 
stuffed bunny to which he had become very attached For a while 
the bunny accompamed him to class and studied what he did 
Later, although Paul still carried the bunny to class, he often left 
It on the teacher’s desk Then one day, after he had been at the 
School some two years, Paul took the bunny back to his own desk 
and placed a pencil m its paws He declared that the bunny had 
become an artist, and he made it draw a picture, which he held up 
high for everyone to admire ‘ My bunny is a great artist ” he said 
“Now let’s visit the Art InsUtute We’ll see the paintings He likes 
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them Everybody go to the 

Now bunny will draw another picture j„v,i(,ped his own con- 
Panl began attending the Art , . his^ unexpected and 

siderable talent m pamtmg Encourag y recognize 

unhoped-for academic success, he cou tunny, unconsciously 

where his true talents lay, and through the bunny, 
project them mto the futnre . future and his 

Meanwhile, despite his cheerful hopes ^ £„ ex- 

exceUent progress m the present, Paul “P 

penences he had lacked at an earber lev t,n^,nv when explonng 
Outside of class, for example he was most happy be 

the world hke a very Uttle child He wo than seek the 

found on the street and examme it cate ” ^uij forth to 

compamonship of other chddten, he ter his finds, and 

his counselor, as a small child does, a would then go 

having received encouragement or Jj jjun 

back to explotmg the everyday "““/'Sren may have stemmed 
His reluctance to associate with soeech contmued to he 

partly from his language difficulues Hi P venturmg a 

quite childish He constantly ^ jj, oonversation, be shd 

relatively new or difficult one, he While these charai^ 

over the words he could not <1“'*®,?™'’?= emoUonal development, 
tenstics were m hue with the level o obronological age tha 

or psychological age, they so httle suit another block to 

they made him very self-conscious, and this wa 
forming friendships traits was most marke 

Paul’s embarrassment about his ^ favorite counselo 

when he was with other children Bu babyish, so tha 

he seemed willing to become P‘'°E'®“S„/„ample, one boy saA 
the other chddren remarked aboid i , , convicuon, 

“You talk hke a baby,” to which P®®’ ^ ^is counselor explain 

a teensy-weensy baby ” He was eager world arou 

over and over the simplest facts etories, and enjoyed co 

bun He could bsten endlessly to simpl 

nectmg the illustraUons in the s‘“‘y . was now ready to 1= 

In many ways Paul indicated that he 
“normal” ways of acUng and reacung, jiings, t*'° ^ 

m a family learn as a matter of course ^re very bard 

easily, almost automaUcally, ®“l““^'‘^„,,.-,uaUy Now, after m __ 
for a pre adolescent to v now when to say 

than two years m School, he wanted expressions Ra » 

and "thank you ” No longer did he naie 
he hated not knowing when they sho 
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Similarly, activities and games had previously held little charm 
or meanmg for him He had not discovered that personal relauons 
may be built through games between child and child, and child and 
adult We had been aware for a long time that he did not know how 
to play even simple games, but he had hidden his ignorance behind 
an impenetrable mask of non-mterest This at last crumbled He 
complamed to his counselor about another child, but what he was 
actually saymg was that he wished to speak and play with this boy 
but was unable to do so He said, “How can I talk to him? Don’t 
’ve nuttm’ talk [to] him about Don’t know nuttm’ What’ll I do, 
start an argument?’’ Hostile discharge was apparently still the only 
way he knew of relatmg to people Perhaps he felt that only by 
rejectmg others, hurtmg their feehngs, “starting an argument,” 
could he stand up to them as a real person That he, himself, had 
been hurt and rejected by others had, until lately, kept him from 
feehng hke a person, and it was m an effort to master himself that 
he tned to in^ct on others all that had been mflicted on him 

Paul Fmds Himself as A Person 

IT WAS A LONG, hard struggle for Paul to find his personal identity 
After he had been with us for two years, this became his central 
problem He battled to maintain and protect whatever little identity 
he had gamed This put him on guard agamst letting other chil- 
dren copy him, which, m turn, forced him to recognize them as 
mdependent beings who were neither slaves nor bullies Now he 
watched the children like a hawk, and flew mto the most terrible 
rage whenever he thought one of them was copymg him To be 
aped by somebody else was a threat to his very existence He had 
gamed some idenUty by mutating the few adults at the School who 
were important to him Now he was afraid he would lose even this 
if he were copied 

Paul had always shoved the children aside because he could 
not recognize them as human bemgs m their own right They were 
only a threat, and he had to mlimidate them to feel secure himself 
Now his buUymg acquired a new meamng The children had emerged 
as individuals m his sight, by showmg that he was superior to them, 
he tned to become more of a person His strengthened confidence 
expressed itself when he tned to hit the younger or smaller chil- 
dren, who he felt certam would not fight back He upset their 
games because he wanted to be the center of all attention When 
we mterfered to protect the other children’s mterests, he felt that 
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we were very unfair and were bullying him, he 
we were trying to protect others as we ha ™ P ^ g„aUy 

He could not stand losmg at games Th“u|i he^ hM 
learned to play checkers, Chmese checkers, enough As soon 

his age, and his skill was recognized, this w . ^ game, he 

as somebody else seemed Ps excuse was, “’Cause 

called him a cheat, a crook Wh/' Fa 

you’re wmmn’ ’’ . , . to be able to 

This was not said m jest He actu^y je- 

feel that he was an autonomous person H g^j^e, 

pnved and “cheated” out of this feelmg H holdmg the hand 

every tune He would even go to the o^ .nakmg 

of the person with whom he was instead If his 

a good move, while Paul made a bad m would slap or 

pawns or checkers were captured m the ga » openly and 

kick his opponent Of course, Paul che » usually man- 

blatantly, at other times m the most clever way, ana us 
aged to win by hook or by crook identity Change, 

In other ways, too, Paul defended h secure about 

as before, threatened him because he -actenng a new situa- 
bemg able to adapt to it, and any failur . ygj so poorly 
tion seemed to endanger his .„«i from the routine 

established The smallest deviauon from on^threw 

that he had learned to follow — ° ^ i,ut bis crying had 

him mto great anxiety He would start jnore an infant s 

lost Its angry, tantrum like quahty, and “New, new, new 

whming He would wave his arms and Don’t like it at 

Change, change, change all the tune ^ person if he had 

aU ” He seemed to fear he would j, of integrauon would 

to master something unexpected, and ,nfancy on 

have to be begun all over agam, nght hujiself made Paul un- 
Even the improvements he requested h^eu^^ because 

comfortable For example, we wanted to do some 

the old one was not worl^g well an heavy anxiety m 

cookmg Yet on discovering it, be , j suppose 
voice, “Oh, now you bought a new bo p rbe old gu 

goin* to keep on buym’ new things igj but a new 

about reccivmg too much, or /-bange might have upo 

stemming from the possible coosequen 
his hold on himself and on reality jbat he 

Paul’s desire to do everything very w HI. ^ ^boul not 

“somebody” (but also a “show-ou ), 
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doing very well and hence, m his tenns, being a “nobody,” perme- 
ated much of his thinking and behavior He did “show off” much 
of the time, and boasted about wmmng at games, about his unpor- 
tance to his counselor, to me, and so forth That we could not help 
but disapprove of some of this, did not make matters easier for 
him One day, for example, while doodling without apparent aim, he 
drew the picture of a man He called him “Mr Show-off,” addmg, 
“That’s me ” After some quiet dehberation, he said, “I could stop 
It ” But then there came to his mmd, “Mr Nobody,” and he said, 
‘ That’s why I don’t stop it ” In short, he had to be a show-off, 
because he was afraid that otherwise he would agam be a nobody 
It seems significant that agam (as with the bunny — see page 110) 
he tried to express this idea when drawmg, because through his art 
work he actually did come to gam high status It was as though be 
were anticipating a future development m which he could become 
a real “somebody,” not by showmg off m an unacceptable way but 
through artistic achievement 

But this was m the future At this time, Paul still had to learn 
to bolster his security m more pedestrian ways, through actual and 
social, rather than spurious or asocial, achievement (wmmng by 
cheating) Thus real successes became ever more important in the 
development of his personal autonomy and identity 

Paul’s greatest success at this time — one that did not entail 
cheating — was sUU his intellectual achievement Thou^ not free 
of hostile and competitive characteristics, these were not its mam 
motivations He genuinely enjoyed the results of mtellectual en- 
deavor, and knew that by concentrating on learning he could prevent 
himself from bullymg and fightmg others He still needed this tan- 
gible evidence of personal worth, as an antidote against his strong 
desire to assert his supenonty at all cost He fully realized the value 
of academic achievement for him For example, he told me, “You 
know, m class when I’ve a lot of work, I never get ip trouble Only 
m free time I do ” 

Paul also tned to buttress his new found identity by comparmg 
his way of life with that of other people, m the hope of findmg a 
way of life, an ego ideal, for himself He read voraciously anythmg 
he could lay his hands on, to leam how other people lived and 
worked, and what their motives m life were 

As he projected a future life for himself, he became more reahs- 
tic about his present strivmgs m relaUon to his favonte counselor 
After two years, Paul was slowly accepting hjs role as a twelve- 
year-old boy wi^ her No longer did he plan to marry this mother 
figure Instead he began re-enacting m phantasy the normal family 
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situations he now knew about, but had by a good 

hi this play, he was the httle boy, lovuigly family 

mother and father Usmg dolls, „ ot smgmg nursery 

scenes — parents humming to Ikeir baby y. ^ Whatever 

rhymes to him, taking him for walks, ho ® qh the child 

the situahon, mother and father always “ nlaced the boy doll 
For some tune, when the parents slept, , t,oy a bed by 
between them Considerably later he j,a(j together 

himself, while father and mother slept “t . „ seemed to be 
The content of this play acting, m j^ally shifted 1° h^ 
captunng a past he had never known, trymg to tod 

future Just as in his readmg he so m his play he 

models lor his future vocational and s , jjto He 
explored possibihties for his pnvate, or ta y ^ fa^V ® 
whether he would be able to mamed, and havmg 

spun phantasies about growmg “P. S lj,s expressio 

children While engrossed m these y ^otuaUy was 
vealed how pleasant they seemed t ■ ndden by ai>»e y „ 
a moment But most of the tune he was r^^ ^^^^h less a happy 
whether he, who had never j l/e for his ^'^ddre , 

one), would be able to provide a f care of a ^ 

Once, when he had been playmg Jt '^“P^.fffcfent area 

expression suddenly changed to P quite a 

stonUy reacting to emotions which he was 

of his personality, he said, Y J children -gd and un- 

them” He was referring to * ^^^>5 aU” Dep space 

playmg father ■ I’U ]ust ^ glared more con- 

happy, he pushed the dolls hkehhood tba pressure 

Paul still did not seem » uestm m out over 

stnictive tendencies would p ongiu 

of his destructive desires „nhaPP>®®®^ famihar with these 

His fears and doubts, . j,e bod bee® contented, he 

he now discussed quite mat y ^ band, could express only 

disturbing emotions On yy® ©motions attenuon once, 

behaved very awkwai^y brought^ end 

m childish fashion „ I’m a We remmded him 

he agreed, saying, ‘Some jor emp ^ work, he acted 

laughed happily, nodding oris, a""* gy grown-up for his age, 
that in his school w°* m P „ ato“‘ years old 

seemeu , ,„Uc boy a^u ^ 

of behavior The nature 


thar’m hl7school c 7 en unusually^^^ j ears old 

maturely and perhaps se bltlc slowlv n 

but he replied, ‘ 1^°’ ^ vv-ould of behavior 

However, whether he j^^^byish 
Imquishmg some of hi 
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o£ his thumb-sucking changed, it became less intense and provoca- 
tive For over two years suckmg his thumb had been an isolatmg 
activity, and a very aggressive one Paul not only thrust his entne 
thumb deep mto his mouth, but frequently poked a finger up each 
nostril Now he abandoned this closmg up of all bodily openings to 
the outside world His thumb was no longer constantly m his mouth 
and when it was, it did not seem enUrely swallowed up Stdl, Paul 
continued to spend a great deal of his time in autistic withdrawal, 
while suckmg his thumb, he embarked on grandiose daydreams m 
which he tried to forget the depressive events of his life and their 
impact on him At other moments, however, he realized that only 
through positive success could he banish these shadows of the past 
“I don’t daydream about it [being a great dictator] when I’m roller- 
skating, or go around here, domg lots of ihmgs It’s when I’m quiet 
I think about it,” he said, addmg almost inaudibly, “and worry about 
me ” He could more readily admit his delusions than his reahstic 
anxieties Later, Paul explained that this was why he always kept 
busy, and was so afraid of being left alone It also accounted for the 
fact that he had not yet been able to give up completely the dis- 
tractions offered by comics or movies 

Fear of being alone typically develops at a certain period m the 
rehabilitation of children who, on commg to the School, loudly 
assert their desire to be let strictly alone Like Paul, durmg their 
first months with us they fi^t furiously agamst what, in the light 
of their past experiences, they consider mtrusions on their privacy 
Only after our actions have convmced them that we respect their 
privacy, and will not misuse their trust by imposing our will on them 
if they come out of their shells, can they give up their angry, anxious 
withdrawal Paul, too, hke many other severely disturbed children, 
had cut himself oS from an unbearable reality and spent his time m 
angry and grandiose phantasies These were his only solace, and he 
had to protect them agamst our mterference as long as he could 
not believe that a good reality was withm his grasp 

After such children begin to relate, they feel guilty about the 
old, hostile wishes that they still harbor, and fearful that they may 
lose the comfort offered by the new relations they have formed If 
the person who by now has become useful to them (for love may 
not yet have developed) must leave them even for a short time, they 
feel a double fear that they may permanently lose the only person 
for whom they care, and that they may fall back into the hostile 
isolation they once preferred but now dread Part of their devel- 
opmg fear of lonehness is due to the reahzation that hostile phan- 
tasies no longer saUsfy them, but on the contrary, create unmanage- 
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able guat. Whae at first they hate our ^““^muauTfc^ 

them torn thinking and acting tadulM again in such 

our absence because it permits them to £ 
thoughts or actions. about himself 

As soon as Paul had admitted that counselor, 

when he was not busy, he became very OT cst that they 
He pretended to telephone an insane asylum to request ma 

pick up “a girl who talks too have resented having 

We thou^t that occasionally ^ul J B ^ 
to confess his shortcomings to a woman. make masculine 

able to offer him a closer relation to a ’ mother had 

identification easier. And since his expene . ^ jjjs difficulties 

been so unhappy, he might be able to V mch a 

more easily with a man. But Paul was y ycrious times, 
step. We tried introducing male ,j accept me, but only 

but he could not accept them. (He mo afraid, and 

because I was a somewhat dist^t figur J sustained efforts to 
openly said that he hated men. ,^bon to a roan came to 

encourage him to build up ^ POS'Bve jb^ fact that 

nothing. However, Paul was led to talk orphanage. He fiaa^y 

he had only known male supervisor c satisfymg 

realized that, for this very reason, ne cou 

relation with a man. which were not so casi r 

But there were other reasons, . pccasion when the 
revealed by Paul. They “‘“"““‘ “e again ft^ful that Ba mi^t 
panure of u schoolmate made bun behavior that he h _ 

have to leave School. Paul «varted ‘o ^ cung ^ 

linquished a good while back, w anaieties. I g 

a bum.” Aware that this stemmed from f b^ stay^ m 

ample assurance about the re pgfcss he had ma , 

School. I reviewed the ''.““S', would keap B'm 'J' pcui 

pointed out the defimanaes * ‘ tlr«s by acting 

next couple of years, at the *7 responded to ihc 

said that he could not ' he reflected “f"*? - mistreatment 

like a “bum.” Then °b“ Umc l«s a^about the temp- 

orphanage. He was thinking m^^ bo>s. ^ ? jbes. Older men 

at the hands of the supcrviso homosexual tempted 

lation they presented to a“sas ,o them: >“ who 

tempted him to give ■" P^^ould appaar ma^j (cart about 
bun to hostile attack. So it wo aiouseu 

were nice to Paul, menaced mm „ u» R.,wsreh 

- io«tr 

2S. llis anucty about meo " 

Tat, Me p. 121. 
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of his thumb-suckmg changed, it became less intense and provoca- 
tive For over two years suckmg his thumb had been an isolaung 
acbvity, and a very aggressive one Paul not only thrust his entue 
thumb deep mto his mouth, but frequently poked a finger up eacn 
nostrd Now he abandoned this closmg up of all boddy openmgs to 
the outside world His thumb was no longer constantly m his mouth 
and when it was, it did not seem enUrely swallowed up StiU, Paul 
continued to spend a great deal of his time m autistic withdrawa , 
while suckmg his thumb, he embarked on grandiose daydreams m 
which he tried to forget the depressive events of his life and their 
unpact on hun At other moments, however, he realized that only 
through positive success could he banish these shadows of^the p^t 
“I don’t daydream about it [bemg a great dictator] when I’m roller- 
skating, or go around here, doing lots of thmgs It’s when I’m quiet 
I think about it,” he said, adding almost maudibly, “and worry about 
me ” He could more readily admit his delusions than his reahstic 
anxieties Later, Paul explained that this was why he always kept 
busy, and was so afraid of being left alone It also accounted for Ae 
fact that he had not yet been able to give up completely the dis- 
tractions offered by comics or movies 

Fear of being alone typically develops at a certain period in the 
rehabilitation of children who, on coming to the School, loudly 
assert their desu:e to be let strictly alone Like Paul, durmg th^r 
first months with us they fight furiously against what, in the light 
of their past experiences, they consider mtrusions on their privacy 
Only after our actions have convmced them that we respect their 
privacy, and will not misuse their trust by imposing our will on them 
if they come out of their shells, can they give up their angry, anxious 
withdrawal Paul, too, like many other severely disturbed children, 
had cut himself off from an unbearable reality and spent his time m 
angry and grandiose phantasies These were his only solace, and he 
had to protect them against our interference as long as he could 
not believe that a good reality was withm his grasp 

After such children begin to relate, they feel guilty about the 
old, hostile wishes that they stiU harbor, and fearful that they may 
lose the comfort offered by the new relations they have formed If 
the person who by now has become useful to them (for love may 
not yet have developed) must leave them even for a short time, they 
feel a double fear that they may permanently lose the only person 
for whom they care, and that they may fall back mto the hostile 
isolation they once preferred but now dread Part of their devel- 
opmg fear of loneUness is due to the reabzation that hostile phan- 
tasies no longer satisfy them, but on the contrary, create unmanage- 
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ternnmatc readmg he managed to coUect - « " 

miscellaneous mfonnauon While no q ^ ^ ^ and know 

yet. he worked hard and was ^ f a„d Paul was in 

more A whole new world was openmg p recogninon he 

a hurry to master it The well^ed and g,eat 

received for his knowledge from aj the same tune 

unportance to hun I* achievement Recogmtion 

served as added stimulus toward recogmtion from 

from the children was depreciated by the older 

adults In the orphanage, he bad neen P 
children, whom all the younger on ■ and re- 

a great deal to him to be an older chUd who w 
spected by younger , _owth is mdicated by the fact 

The extent of Paul s ., 1 , uis first two years with 

that his performance on I ^ creased by twelve points wito 

us had remamed stabonary at 100) academic progress, which 

a penod of a few months j j,y leaps and bounds now 

had been slow at first, moved Y^ea he bad first ornve 

that he was findmg himself ® P . years behmd the grad 
at the School, his achievement to ^ y 1 ^ barely 

expectation for his age Duimg j. ^ twelve months tm 

managed to master a year of 3“'*® j, such excellent progre 
Durmg his third year, however, he 

that he completed the work of “®®^y . be made such outstanding 
Durmg the same third year m wtoh be m h- 

stndes academically, the pace o uompletely different char 
ened and his pictures assumed a P pr wavermg, or m 
No longer were there doubts m > P j^j^jiyug for extern j mo . 
cunty There was no slavish ropy & express, and Jej 

he knew beforehand what he w j objects, he m 

sensmvity for color, form, and r®“*rrb8 uwu. Paul had 

m doing exactly that Spontaneomly anO 

found his true medium, his cen deserved recogn . 

H.S artisnc achievement, a person who could make 

received, helped him to realize stance for others On » ^ 

a real contnbuUon and who had pictures, which I 

he had presented me «'*, HThe expr^ed pnd® ”1“ he 
my office because I truly hked ‘ , ^ ^be giver He f®' jj^ 

participate m relations in wine (^uai such expen 

learned much about person^ oicture and add®*^ , j only 
told the psychiattist that I hked to P'®^® , bought I ®°®W 
felt so much more full of ene^ I know I g=t ®"='Sy 
get energy and strength from 
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what they might do to him, and an even greater anxiety about 

what he mi^t do to them , u * i, 

Although in the past he had complamed mostly about his mis- 
treatment by older men, he now told us that many bo^ m the 
orphanage, parUcularly the htUe ones, had been “pests They haa 
provoked hun m many ways, mostly sexual, for example, they 
jumped provocaUvely on and over his bed, though he begged them 
to stop Fmally, when he could bear it no longer, he had bcked 
and shoved them, and on one occasion, had pushed a boy with such 
violence that his head was seriously cut Paul was encouraged to 
tell us more about these experiences when we assured him that, 
while undesuable in itself, people did frequently react m hostile 
fashion to provocation and that he probably had not meant to hurt 
the boy so badly This led Paul to admit that, while he had been 
greatly pushed around at the orphanage, he, himself, had mjured 
several children In plottmg to get even with them, he had arranged 
matters so that he seemed blameless On several occasions he suc- 
ceeded m hurtmg other children badly m what, to the supervisors, 
appeared as accidents 

Paul projected onto the world at large his conviction that the 
weak could threaten and undo even the strong Some boys were 
discussing the United Nations and suggested that if the great na- 
tions disarmed, the smaller countries would follow suit Paul ob- 
jected with vehemence “If the big [nations] disarm first,’* he said, 
the small ones [would] all gang up and jump on them ’* 

The past, the anxiety it evoked that he might once agam be 
taken advantage of and abused, continued to overshadow Pauls 
new achievements and growmg security But his progress in mte- 
gration went on nonetheless Frequently m an effort to reassure 
himself — a kmd of whistUng m the dark — he hsted the thmgs he had 
learned m School ‘Learned nde a bike, learned baseball, learned 
roller-skate, learned to swim Next thmg I’ll learn ice-skate ’’ Enu- 
meration of his past achievements inspued him to hope for even 
better thmgs m the future But on occasions when he tned some- 
thmg different, the threat of possible defeat, which was mherent m 
each new acUvity, led him to smack his bps again, m his babyish 
way, and to revert to babyish language Only when the project was 
successfully launched, and he saw that all would go well, could be 
act more his age 

Despite this heritage of longstandmg experience with defeat, 
Paul, now thirteen years old, dared to embark on many new ven- 
tures He expanded in all directions His readmg horizons broadened 
beyond his former mterest m life histones, and through rather m- 
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.Uscrunn^ate raadu^g he managed m coU^t - --amount 
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children, counselors, baseball, swimming, and drawing That is, 

if I make a picture for somebody ” 

He had arrived at an understandmg of what is involved in rela- 
tions of grown ups to one another, of adults to children, and of 
children to each other With pride, he stated that now he knew 
about grown-ups “They act like ladies and gentlemen They go 
to college, care for children, like children I’ll be grown-up, too — 
someday, but not for a long time ” 

THE SECOND RORSCHACH TEST 

After Paul had been with us for some two and a half years, we 
felt that he had changed very much Since this change was in Ime 
with our desires, we wished to check our impressions against evalu- 
ations made by an outsider So we arranged for Paul to take a 
second Rorschach test The mam findmgs were “He is beginning 
to develop some mtellectual defenses — ^few, to be sure They take 
the form of occasional displacement, but there is effort at conscious 
self-control But at a deeper level, he still turns to phantasy, espe- 
cially when under the impact of anxiety 

“The ego continues to show its vulnerability This is evident in 
perceptual disturbances, they can be very far from normal and very 
erratic It also shows m his lapses of attention and m the hraita- 
tions of his mental horizon Most senous, there is still a dysfunction 
in the thinkmg— confusions, contammations, and very immature 
concepts, these are seen also m language immaturities The overt 
anxiety, and its effect on the personality structure, is of moderate 
degree, sometimes he bmds it through conscious efforts, but just 
as frequently he fails to bmd it He does escape it at times by 
phantasy hving 

“Occasional feelmgs of infenonty are emergmg They add to 
the anxious state of mmd But msofar as they project the need 
for self-appraisal they may be signs of some ego growth 

“A wish to be m contact has developed. In fact his pnncipal 
growth smce the preceding Rorschach test has been m the seeking 
for some emotional rapport with others He shows some real assets 
here Rich content is also stimulated by these figures Color shock 
IS found— evidence of a neurotic structure While he still discloses 
an ego vulnerable to emotional stresses, it is evidence of progress 
msofar as it shows him developing out of his more infantile adjust- 
ment into a neurotic one His mental life is much dominated by 
phantasy, which can be very painful — mdicatmg critical personid 


29 Test evalualjoa by S J Beck. 
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themes This is m fact the o\ten Ttodoses the 

tasy IS at times vigorous, ^ oUrbalancmg of the 

theme of the helpless, passive, or phob mtroversive aud 

externalized emobons, it shows him capable of muov 
autiste solubons of his problems Thus he is still m danger 

schizophrenic adjusbnent suoenor potential is 

“Total present adjusbnent “^VtSfranguage expres- 

present in some of the content and ^ solubon of difficult 

Sion However, conceptual thmkmg, as , . Ijjs mtelh- 

problems, is seriously low f “ “Sf^X—lfty, aud ^n 
gence He does overadapt m normal range The 

attend to reality withm the lower end . ^^.^nes of isola- 

personal dynamics reflected in the co phobic 

bon, msecurity, detenorabon or ’ (y elated to bos- 

“In summary a d“P.„“"^aleT S 
bhty to the male, “pcciaUy older dysphoric 

and anxious thmkmg, but with daneer of fixabon at an 

mood Immatunty is persisung, “ phantasy solubon, is still 
immature level of the ego, with merging As corn- 

present Nevertheless treatment ““ record the intellectual dys- 
pared with the earher j n-ere remams only a remnant 

tuncbons are now less real growth appears, especially 

of the ego's forraer disabiliues So parallel advance in the ego 

m the affeebve sphere, together wi P « m view of the danger 

Continued treatment is imperative, P 
of mabgnant mtroversive adjustment 

HIS SECOND TAT 

About this tune, Paul ^“o‘*’wL^°rarboy" stu V- 

-studym', thinkm’ And thmU ^ P“ „t aud play after short 
think he was interested and ^ 11 ppd ^ , p | ’ 

tune Or might think [of] >=^fjve money to family and help 

play famous pieces and _pt neb anog. vp took the 

"^„"rpSsonS ‘>''£Sa'nd'au"cn«m:d'o be gone no 

world, there was a about foolmg her. be sw.tc 

to cheab Once he bad spccu . ^ 5S 

^ fooiool* N®- ' 

30 For s (tecnpUoQ of tlu* 
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to thoughts about his future This he saw m positive terms, he could 
think of learning “real well * and becoming a success He felt that 
he must succeed because he needed the money to- help others (or 
himself) through school 

Paul’s story about the second picture^^ ran “This girl ]ust got 
back from school, must ’ve had geography or history — thinkm’ what 
It [farmmg] must look like, dreamm’ Dreamm* of past, where they 
used horses and plows mstead of tractors She’s thmkin’ how hard 
women used to work She’s thmkin’ very hard about how mcrease 
easier hvm’ for these people with tractors and milking machines 
so kids can go to school and their kids will grow up [to be] good 
citizens ’’ 

Compared with the pessimism that permeated his previous stones, 
this one displayed heal^y optimism, behef m progress, and m good 
citizenship 

At the time of his first test, Paul had mvented a story about 
murder to picture five^^ (see p 59) This time the story was “Must 
be mother comm’ into kitchen seem* bow things going m there, or 
m dmmg room or around Uvmg room and seem’ how that’s gomg, 
checking up [on] thmgs She’s going on tour around house and 
sees son reading and tells him go back to bed and [he] has [to] 
go to school tomorrow and won’t get his lessons nght Then [she] 
goes up with son to his bed, opens door and sees that he gets mto 
bed and tucks him m and goes out and closes door and then peeks 
back [to] see that he’s asleep all right, and goes back to bed and 
goes to sleep ’’ 

The difference between the first and second stones about the 
same picture strikingly reflected the security Paul had acquired 
Where he once had projected thoughts of murder, he now saw 
secunty and the experience of being cared for The mother in the 
story, hkc the counselors in School, carefully saw that everything 
was m good order From his counselors he had learned that caring 
for a child implied tucking him m and waiting to make sure that 
he was asleep before leaving him alone for the mght The same 
sumulus that some two and a half years before had evoked feelmgs 
of horror (“homble sight’’) and violence (‘ the murder”) now pro- 
voked phantasies about being well taken care of and protected The 
“don’t know” ’s mtcrlarding his first story, which reflected the m- 
dccision and msccunty of his own interpretations, now disappeared, 
and a straightfor%vard account look their place 

31 This pictuxe shows a couatjy sceae. In ihe foreground u a young woman 
with books m her hand, in the background a man is working in the fields and an 
older woman is looking on. 

3Z. For a desenpuon of this picture see footnote No 10 on page 59 
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EquaUy characteristic o£ the change in Paul, though m quite 
another way, was the difference in his reacuom to 
the blank card The first tune he had been able to 
Now his story was “Could be just clear white 
bright, isn’t blue, just plain white Or [you] might be toa™ 
gomg through space, seem* nothmg but whiteness nottag but 
whiteness, and you wonder [as you are] sleeping w ^ 
pen [to] make the world turn blank Or ought be teal tek fog 
With sun shining down on top, making it whi e found 

In the absence of a defimte pictorial stunulus, tnpi.tness This 
expression m phantasies about color and degrees ^ doubt 

reLted his Lt medium for ^elf-teahxation, p^ mg No doum 

he had turned to this particular means ms reac- 

cause of his difficulty m expressmg himself verbaUy Bm ^Vand 
Uon to this card also showed that his Pf““/could 

aesthetic experiences permitted him to solve a p 
not tackle before , , this mvself, not 

About picture seventeen^ he remarked I > showm’ 

very good The man’s m ^sy^.^Tl^fTmuscles jerto them up 
off how well he clunbs Showm off [Ins] .^1^ another part 

and down Or could be clunbm down tuP® t j ® „ ( ^are first 

of gym where there’s somethin he wunU, -Quifi be wondenng 
Then [he] might go to [a] dance, ™uybe ^ i-oalfi be 

as he clunbs up the rope *£ bu * bonestly admittmg that 

world’s champion clunber Paul began y ,^fiency to show 
he was not very good at rope climbing first” But behind 

off cropped up, as well as his desire to S® feelmgs about 

the adolescent showmg off of physical going 

adolescent heterosexual adjustment, aoou ^ . world cham- 
to a dance At the end he admitted ^ Besu^^ ^ as 

pion, but also wondered whether he cou always first 

he longed to be His old tendency to s by doubt His 

and best, was still present, but was more and placed 


and best, was still present, but was mo ekeoticism, and placed 
wish to be the kingpm had been / -,f fiis present lumtcd 

m juxtaposition to a more realistic eva u 

abihues p^,,t .eemcd once more to 

In his story about the last ^ for getting things at 

project the battle between his old proc > conviction 

any cost — even delmqucncy, or and bard work His 

that one gets thmgs through personal abUiiy 

cLnsms to * 

33 Picture sevcotcen (BM) sho«i » luked la the 

act of climbing up or down. ,m.ncd figure of » (or womaor 

34 Picture twenty ihows the dimly illummed bSU”' 
deed of night leaning against a lamp post. 
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Story was “This is night tune Guy leans up against lamp post 
Man waitmg for fnends to come, they [are] taking him to club [to] 
have good tune Or be man waitmg for someone who is nch-hke 
to come rob him It’s dark all around and no one see, hidmg m 
bushes so he make lot robberies at that spot so he [could] buy 
diamond rmgs for girl fnend Or [he] is part of gang waitmg on 
comer see that no coppers come to get friends Or [it could] be 
man gomg back from office after hard day’s work He thinks if [I] 
work hard [I may] get raise, get more thmgs for family, buy mce 
house, maybe Washington State where lots trees and game [am- 
mals] He thmkmg of this as he walks home [He] is very happy 
man He thinks he’ll be president of the office ” Thus the story 
ends on a more down-to earth, optimisUc tone 

From the majority of his stones m this second test, it appeared 
that Paul was strongly oriented toward his future He expected thmgs 
to get better m a reaUstic way, by and large, and through his own 
hard work However, his former megalomamc hopes and delm- 
quent wishes were not yet totally overcome In comparing his per- 
formance on the two tests, the general impression was that he was 
movmg from deep depression, which stemmed from lack of emo- 
tional security, toward a more positive, active, and realistic ad- 
justment to the world There were also indications that he was 
preparmg himself for a normal adolescent and heterosexual adjust- 
ment Measured and weighed agamst the first tests, the absence of 
deviate defenses and of elaborate defensive distorUon m phantasy 
was impressive 

This, incidentally, was something that impressed all of us through- 
out Paul’s development, and we can make the same kind of observa- 
tions about other children who have come to us after havmg led a 
similar hfe Although the general emotional vagueness of the msU- 
tutional environment and the absence of human influences that can 
guide or force personality development m a defimte direction, do 
not permit "msUtutionalized” children to develop defimte personal- 
lUes, neither are such youngsters pushed into developing well- 
structured defenses Therefore, their latent abilities can be freed 
relatively soon, and their mtellectual growth can proceed unham- 
pered by strong, elaborately developed defenses That is why Paul’s 
rehabihtaUon, once we had overcome the pernicious consequences 
of his poverty-stneken emotional hfe, could get on rather quickly 
and without too many ups and downs, or detours He could make 
realistic use of his inherent potentialities, such as his artistic talents 
and ability to progress academically, and both of these, having first 
been assayed cautiously, were soon developed with firm purpose 
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As some of his stones suggest, Pa^ „f„7““^“rpar- 
m adolescent development For him, ‘his stag , ^ ^^j^jated^the 
ticularly comphcated because he h^d normal adolescent 

parental unages and values agamst whi 

revolts He could not easdy rebel agams infantile level, 

still sou^t protection and gratification, make his own For 

and whose standards he was even then ®,musuallv stormy and 
these reasons, his adolescent rebeUion ^ 

posed many difficult problems for our s adolescent turmoil, 

aggravated and special Sy ad™escent difficulties from 

It seems best to exclude his specdicaUy ado =sMni 
tills account of his progress toward reh 

He Makes Peace with Himself and the World 

THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY of Paul’s “A ’^mg'ft'tward to It for 

important landmark for him He had ^ ^ 

months, speculatmg about what bis f y „ould become four- 

outcome was crucial, because at its cios , 

teen years old, which was then our . would let him 

only too well aware Thou^ i!^®Vnew^that we had prolonged the 
stay longer, if desirable, and he kne ^ knew that 

residence of other children beyond fourteen, ne 
these were exceptions uo m his innocuous 

His preoccupation with his future PP would receive on his 
speculations about the number of pres ^kild receive 

anmversary (On the anmversary of ’ ^ ^ j m School 

as many presents as the number ot y ^ case ^e 

Paul was famihar with this custoi^ nresents would suffice this 
number of presents was all wrong , Pjj ^ot four, but four 
time, but on his fourth anniverea^ he probably 

times as many gifts as on his j a loud, provocative 

getting big cars and things like ^ a thoughtful manner 

voice Then he was quiet for some n ^ ^r and a big 

went on, “You know [what] Id ’ down the Empire State 

yard, but most of all I’d like th'i" ( J , ^ 35 though it 
Budding” This was said very “““‘“'“.AouAconscious 
to him on the spur of the moment, 1353 downt Cause 

Why did he want the Empire Smte P“'' Aegcr, mo^ miporlant 
dont hke it I wish some other buildmg ^ -‘’jj^ously and with 
than Empire State” Though be “'d t'’ h? disliked the Empire 
much feeling, he was unable to fP .'^egarated demands for 
State Budding so mtenscly Probably his exagg 
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a big car had reminded him of his megalomanic and des^ctive 
phantasies, which were again brought to the fore by his fear oi 
having to leave the security of the School. He no longer wanted to 
jump off the Empire State Building, but so long as it existed, it 
represented his old anxieties about jumping out of vmdows, or 
leaping ofE the world’s highest building, in order to achieve impor- 
tance through self-destruction. In wishing this symbol destroyed, 
Paul seemed to want to rid himself of his suicidal and megalomanic 
tendencies once and for all. 

In this connection, I might mention again that Paul’s homi- 
cidal and suicidal acts did not represent destructive tendencies only. 
If that had been true, he might have been able to relinquish them 
much sooner. But after all, these were the tendencies that had led 
to his placement in School. For Paul, therefore, they had proved 
their merit. It was comprehensible that he should revive them when 
he feared an impending placement in another institution, where 
they might again prove necessary to improve his lot. 

Paul’s third anniversary must have churned up many of his old 
emotions. A few hours after having received his presents, be dr^ 
the legs and head of a man, with no body, nothing, in between. He 
explained, “Comic character. Saw him three years ago.” When we 
asked him to tell us more about this “character,” he said that he was 
“someone who had come from an island and was very odd.” As if 
in free association, he added that he considered this drawing quite 
below his present abilities, and then elaborated on how much more 
he knew now. The drawing seemed to recall the person he had been 
three years before: a head full of phantasies, and legs to kick and 
run — no heart to feel, no “body” to support and unite his chaotic 
personality. Now he saw the old Paul simply as a comic character 
— not himself at all, but somebody he had chanced to see — some- 
body, perhaps, who had lived all hb life on a strange island and 
so had become odd and ignorant of many things. 

By and large, Paul’s last months in School were characterized 
by further intellectual growth and ever greater academic achieve- 
ment. Most important, he developed social sensitivity. In this area, 
there was a tentative improvement at first, which became steadier. 
As he grew in responsiveness and consideration for the feelings of 
others, he acquired some respect for their rights. He felt secure 
enough not to have to stress his own “superior rights” so much. 
Occasionally, now, he could play a game without cheating. And 
even when he lost, he did not fly into a rage and accuse his oppo- 
nents of cheating. 
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More and more he developed a genume pit 
won recognition for it This held particularly e which he 

areas of mterest sports, art. 

became the accepted authority of the School The chiUren telt m 
If they asked his advice they would recmve genuine help, and if they 
brought him their difhculues, he would find a solution 
Such qmet and rather uneventful progress 
months B^sicaUy. Paul was now very X 

gave him the leisure to attempt to ou example, he won- 
people hved. and what their mouves , movies went to 

dered why his favorite counselor, who d>s'*®d *e °v e . 
them with him It was qmte a revelation when ^ lma% 
that she might do it for his sake, and 1^ dimly 

ready to accept some inconvemence B , , now he 

realized that counselors might act in su proceeded to apply 

became fully aware of what this meant ” , Rood that a person 

this fresh insight to everyone else He now nlease someone he 
-mcludmg hTmself-migbt “hfn^tmrT^^^ 

liked, even though he, himself, did not joy th 
but one sample of the many eSorts Paul made to lam 
of others, and to discover ptece within hun- 

Paul reahzed that changes had been mMg pi 
self — that he had become more givmg confident 

tlungs m miserly fashion, P^hepe ^ generous selecuon 

there would always be enough tor h™ ^ meces he wanted, 
of candy was offered him, be could s jyne 

and pass up the rest He was amazed o mjtjl 

he could say “no” to food rather than grab it aU ano 

It Spoiled . , nrotect himself against 

But even though he no longer Ui R deeply about his fu- 
future exigencies by hoardmg, he still experiences as possible 

ture We tned to provide vL could assume responsi- 

that would help him prove to himself because 

biUties and discharge them competently enterprise, e«n 

he was still afraid of failing at any n playing ball To 

those in which he excelled, such as , j^e had to depreciate 
protect his self love against the j the purpose Only after 

the activity, his ability, the equipmen , could he overcome bis 

he had tangible proof ^at he wm reason, he long 

feelings of inferiority and enjoy accepting it . 

pondered each new responsibility be participating m the cooV- 

The acuvity he sull enjo>cd most P JJy bis extreme oral 

mg of Sunday dinner This helped greatly to satisiy 
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changed and he said ^e ^ent back to murmuring 

lived in!” Then, catchmg himself, he ™ apartments 

softly, in a reasonable fashion, I mea , should look like, 

and houses; h I Svenf^^^^ in any 

even if places I’ve lived in didnt, . ^i-g house and acting 
decent house.” And he went house^^^^ ^ „ 

out family livmg. Next day he aaid. playing and 

On being reminded that, arks^he had actually said Uttle. 

had made some very meanmgful re^arKs, n 

he was astonished. “I thought I ta e : ^hout his inability 

This spontaneously led more recoUecUons 

to talk when he first came to the . mother had once 

about his early life. First h® she was suing 

dragged him into court, mnch agamst ms mem- 

hislther for money. He *.“f “TSf fa« when he 

ory contradicted his former behef parents hatted 

was a baby. He recalled how unhappy . „,ato he was as he sat 

of each other, and “other ^memory of bis mothers 

and waited in court. This led to years old 

using him to get money. Wen h ^ He had 

(he was hazy about Ito), she ha acknowledged to be 

been hurt there — tiothing serious, 1 return from ^P; 

his own fault — and he had fi^y rec . ij to get a lot o 

“But my mother made a big fuss abonj d. „oee [at 

money. She jerked me out of class. H Wasn’t my idea, 

court] for six hours, just lookmg o worried because s 

After all these years, he was “ Collect money for damages, 
had embarked on an the injury. Agam and 

although he had been entirely “The man 

again he insisted that the suit ha for no g 

my mother was trying to get m y _ didn’t get it.’ O" . 
reason.” With obvious reUef. he s»drf, die times when lus 

ous occasions thereafter ‘‘rt^ror a pawn, in getting 

mother had attempted to use ® Jn. 

money from his father or f™” angrier ti'’°“‘. told 

These recollections made hm , yyll along, she , 
things she had told him about having c 

him falsehoods to exculpate hers , » taking him into be 

better life for Paul, and. later on, for "ut ^ ^d paruaUy mas- 
after her second marriage. 'Vhe"- “* '“’’j „p Ws feelinp one day. 
lered these painful expenences, ** things that werent ‘ 

“When somebody’s fooled you ‘“^^‘Sffccl fooled all the tune, 
know, fooled you aU [your] hfe, you jus 
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And [if] you don’t find out until you’re grown up, it’s all the harder ” 
When such realizations upset him, he tried to banish them, from 
his memory, rather than master them He wanted to forget his 
mother and the family who had let hun down He asked what a 
child’s age limit might be for being adopted, and he wondered at 
what age a child “could change his name without feehng guilty” 
For some time he expenmented with usmg different surnames These 
attempts to escape from his past and his family by usmg a short cut 
were relatively short hved, however For the most part he realized 
that he had come to grips with his past, much as he was loath to 
do so 

Working out his past and present relations to his mother on a 
more conscious level, explormg his past — the how and why of what 
had happened to him — and tymg his life together mto a compre- 
hensible whole, were some of the major emotional tasks Paul under- 
took durmg this last year with us As he tried to piece his past life 
together, it became apparent that he was totally confused about its 
major events I have Steady mentioned that he thought his father 
had died when he was a small baby, whereas actually the father had 
only left his mother about that lime Paul was amazed that he was 
SIX and a half years old when fais father died We had told him 
things like this repeatedly, but only now did he seem to compre- 
hend and remember them He was equally ignorant of nearly all 
the events of his life before he came to us 

In his new search for understandmg, Paul wondered about many 
things he had not understood before or had unquestionmgly taken 
for granted For example, only now did he ask why he had been 
chosen from among all the other orphanage children to go to the 
Orthogenic School and to enjoy a better chance m life than they 
would have This gave us an opportunity to explam the role the 
agency had played m his life As he began to realize that he had 
indeed enjoyed good fortune, he felt quite guilty about it “They 
picked me out and a lot of kids need to [come the School] and 
can’t ” 

He may have tried combaung this guilt by megalomamc asser- 
tions, or on the other hand, he may have had such inadequate mas- 
tery over his wish to feel supenor that any stray fact that could be 
used to support his megalomania could kindle it again In any 
event, the realization that he had been chosen to come to the 
School, immediately touched off phantasies about the important 
things he would some day do For example, with great arrogance 
he dictated this story “Take report down Business increased one 
hundred per cent We’ll put up pncc ten per cent Next year we’U 
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n.ake another b.lhon dollars 'Ve’ll 

tor keeping world m peace, [and to] dreamed 

Paul ” He reread this manifesto. *en si^ed it 1 ^ 

of using his power not just to show oft or enslave omers, 

the common good . ^ ^ so wonder- 

Beyond Paul’s speculaUons about why he of what 

fully fortunate as to beti L miserable for 

had gone wrong there, of '*'^1' for his unreasonable be- 

hun For instance. Paul P'='“‘* * g iool on his orphanage expen- 
havior when he came to the S . »» u. gaid, as if this 

ences “See, there was no counselors , ’jrned from his School 
accounted tor it Having counselois, , contacts Smce he 

experience, meant havmg warm m orphanage, there must 

had had no such contacts to speak entirely understand 

not have been any counselors But he for the ill effects, 

that the lack of human relauons '“P^remLk, he went on, 
because when he was asked ^ realized that reasonable- 

“They did tlimgs without reason Once n j 

ness had also been lackmg m the example, when his 

nte excuse tor acung unreasonably longer denied it or 

asocial behavior was pomted ,ously, of provokmg him, 

tried to justify it by accusing P unreasonableness Yet, he 

but he readily enough acknowledg ule m the orphanage had 

did not feel responsible for it, My understand the 

been unreasonable with him He v,ut the fact that he 

connection between his conduct an . . j’gjjQ^ed the growth m 
remarked so clearly that they were 

his insight V * , Pqul was not willing to ^ 

Despite the fact that, felt that he had made 

sume full responsibility for his n ’ ^bort periods We 
enough progress to be trusted on h , jbat his behavior 
that he could handle himself weU “ ^„ucisro, which, m turn, 
pubhc would not rouse too muc P confidence 3 o we 
might have undermined his deve ^ InsUtute of 

ranged for hun to study once a week at p i „osUy 

He was successful from the very -mer children at the S » 
pnzed the prestige it gave him with * bunsell through paraUng 
but soon his improved abihty to express nu 
acquired mtnnsic value benefit was the cn 

One unexpected, but very imp girls his ag 

now had to observe and famihes For '^^c^did 

were living a normal life with th problems 

a revelation that they had quite a few of me 
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that IS, those typical of any adolescent He had always thought all 
his difficulties were peculiar to him, or to living in the School An- 
other unforeseen consequence of his Art Institute experience was 
that he slowly gave up blaming any inadequacy m his work on his 
teacher or counselors, or on the fact that he was “no good” or 
“stupid ” As he watched others makmg worse mistakes than he did 
m pamtmg, he acquired the courage to stick with difficult tasks, 
despite mitial set-backs Applymg this lesson to other activities, he 
soon could stay with a problem or project for as long as a week m 
order to finish it 

At the end of the academic year, some of his pamtmgs were 
selected by the Art Institute for an exhibition of children’s paint- 
mgs that would tour the country, and he received an official con- 
gratulatory letter To win a competition with normal children his 
age and older, enhanced his self-respect immensely Reacting di- 
rectly to his success, he launched on prolonged daydreams about 
selling his pictures for a million dollars Then he spun a phantasy 
about an island whose inhabitants were named only with letters of 
the alphabet These islanders enjoyed unlimited power, with free 
access to diamond mmes through which they controlled everything 
and everybody They used electric switches and buttons to get every- 
body to do what they wanted Each mhabitant had “one tremendous 
responsibility One day a year he has to feed the whole island” 
Paul claimed to have heard this story from a professor, who had 
taken off in a balloon for a year’s vacation The balloon exploded 
just over the island, and the islanders saved him Then one day a 
volcano erupted and the island itself exploded The islanders now 
were rescued by the professor, but nobody knows what happened 
to them after ffiat 

Was this story an allegory of his life — a phantasy through which 
he tned to find his way back to reahty after his megalomanic day- 
dreaming about earning millions of dollars through his artistic 
talents, and acquinng unlimited powers’ Paul would not elaborate 
on his story, so we can only speculate But seen as an allegory of 
his life, his story can be interpreted as follows Paul was counteract- 
ing his delusions of grandeur, which had been provoked by his ar- 
tistic success, by recollecting his degraded status in the emotionally 
isolated world (the island) of the nurseries and orphanages in which 
he had lived TTiere, people seemed not even to have names of their 
own, but were arranged m alphabetical order, as if they were not 
persons, but only letters This degrading anonymity had led him to 
phantasies of having immense power — the power of controlling others 
throu^ machinery, which was a reaction to his feeling of having 
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been totaUy at the mercy o£ “ternal ““1 ^ pih 

mg led a hfe that was eontroUed hght m 

buttons, and electnc switches As P life_ they 

School, where he had acquired the ab ty slaves of the 

mvolved controUmg others who Jf . only flights of 

great dictator But these grandiose “ imnleasant reality, and 

fancy, which were cruelly punctured success would prove 

Paul feared that his high hopes for ^ remark about 

equally empty His oral anxieties wer PP , . islanders even for 
what a crushing responsibdity it the govern- 

a smgle day— which was rcmmiscent of his piM i 
ment his bilUons to feed people Md “ P . jjved the island- 
But the endmg was hopeful The f ’ "“ored by volcanic 
ers at the moment they were abou fortunate turn m 

forces, may have symbolized the unexp j-junage through the 
Paul’s life, when he was * ,^have dropped from 

unforeseen arrival of strangers (wh ,, jjgve had some- 

the sky) That this stranger was a P™^®^ ^nt, in the story the 
thmg to do with my profession, chance Pan' 

professor’s arrival on the island was p orphanage, was 

not quite behove that his hfe, his U.p” This rescue 

planned and not just the ° ^„,,cned by the violent, vol- 

happened just when he felt most 1^ ^lucb destroyed his isl^d, 
came” eruption of his mtemal J - I* orphanage before 

1 e , whatever httle secunty he ™^y ^ ^ver this sudden 
his suicidal attempts Paul w^ still p eventually 

m his fortunes, which seemed to give quite^trust i 

tlungs would turn out for the best, ® , islanders smee 

yet “Nobody knows what happened to „,et ^ 

But Paul’s feelmg of secunty classes and shared 

unselected group of chddren m ^i^smates at the ^ 
portant expenences with them artistic successes 

tute now sought bun out h^ause j children treated 

greatly enjoyed the respect with w perturbed by bis 

But It created a new problem He opmions 

misbehavior, and feared that it jjis social awh^a 

of him He was particularly com j^^vare of ssary 

Though slow to notice this, once h . acquinng the n 

all hiTenergy seemed to be directed towara eq 
knowledges and skills ^«nrentrated on ihcir 

As he later admitted, he model himself 

grown-ups and their ways so about it at the time, 

image He did not divulge anythmg aoou 
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because he was afraid of being ndiculed or taken advantage of, if 

other people knew how important copying them was to him 

But as he moved out from the protection of the School and 
came more into contact with the outside world, it became increas- 
mgiy apparent that he was ignorant of some of the simplest facts 
and procedures involved m social mtercourse It was not that we 
had neglected this aspect of his development, but he had been bhnd 
to our efforts until he came to recognize their value through outside 
cnticism 

For example, he had not the least notion that the kmd of re- 
marks adolescent boys toss off to one another about girls or women 
m secret, among themselves, were not to be directed to the persons 
concerned It had simply not occurred to him that he should take 
mto account not only what he said, but to whom The manners that 
other children pick up automatically m the process of normal family 
hvmg Paul had to learn late m life, the hard way And the fact that 
he was very big for his age made his adolescent awkwardness all 
the more obvious Even we were astomshed, to use only one ex- 
ample, when after more than three years wi^ us it came out that 
he did not know the difference between Miss and Mrs He had 
slurred his words so much, and we had become so adept at guessing 
what he meant, that we had not reahzed that he, himself, often did 
not know the meamng of the words he used Motivated by his new 
desire to learn, he finally admitted his ignorance, until then he had 
dehberately pronounced these, and many other words, mdistmctly 
so that people would not realue that he did not know their correct 
usage This was another source of his speech difficulties of which 
we had had no mkhng 

Paul’s desire to make up for lost time was msaUable About read- 
ing magazines, for example, he said, “Now that I’ve started [to] 
read magazmes there’s so much readmg I’d catch up [on] and I 
need more and more and more and there’ll never be enough for 
me ’* He dubbed himself a bookworm, and he certainly was With 
equal intensity he branched out m all directions 

While his social behavior conUnucd to improve, all too often he 
still blustered and pushed other people out of his way He always 
wanted them to fall in with his wishes, but rarely responded to 
theus However, now that he realized this, he felt desolate, although 
before he had not given a hang But much as he wanted to, it was 
so hard for him to change Hypersensitive whenever his own feel 
mgs were hurt, he nevertheless never thought that his taunting, 
teasing, or blustering remarks might hurt somebody else These, of 
course, were aggravated by his cgoccntricity and lack of respect for 
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Others, which characterize many 

pendence from adults Paul, too, wanted needed 

grown ups, but at the same tune, because ’ „5 xhis con- 

a tremendous amount of dependent gra ra ^ n difficult indeed 
flict made the job of helping Jge and behavior, he 

While he wanted to acquire adult knowieog 
had also the normal adolescent’s ambiva en growmg up 

his case, this was l-y mtefferedU 

would also mean leavmg the School A Given a new 

his desire to learn, although he ^^ays re because he was 

science book, he was at first reluctant t ^ Sunilarly, he was 
afraid he would be gone before he coul ^ey 

reluctant to begm any new courses of s “ ^ 

were completed, he might have to ,,,^med about his future 

Like any adolescent, he fussed an been 

He feared it might prove as for his anxieties 

He placed only a partial trust m our .^mnletely When soine- 
were too great to permit him to jj tu^e discussmg it, and 

thing preyed on his nund, he bad a ™ asked him why 

this held true for his worries ab<wt tb --uv concerned about, 
he failed to talk about the things he ' fJiUime You’re not here 
and he said, “You’re not around f ^f^V^rry about it” We 
in the middle of the mght when I thin future at mght 

helped him to realize that he had to br |hjough franuc activity, 

because he staved off thmkmg abou 4 busyness, ‘I worp^ 
dunng the day As he so aptly expl over his 

when I’ve nothmg else to do ” Ag^ , taken care of hi® 

past with him, and explamed how the age y h^ somewhat 

before and would help him again As n s ^ow that 1 

more secure about his future, Paul I toped that, a >ea 

won’t have to go back to Uve with I might, and wornc 

or two ago, but up to now I always 

a lot about it ” , , eventually reassurw 

These conversations about greater realism 

to some degree and freed him to p ^mre of his past dep 
plans were still mainly influenced by become a great chef 

For quite some time, be wante^° ^oTmajm-domo of the 
famous m the world, naturally-<3r to 

- - ,unt he could put 


Uons 

most famous m the wono, uaiu**“v 

world’s greatest restaurant exolamcd that he coum p 

In our eHorts to reassure him. we e^l^ fact that 

hrmself through coUege d he exacUy “ "'j! 

some of the counselors he knew b ^Huaie schoot hum 
presenUy workmg their way through 
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he wanted more information about just how they supported them- 
selves. As happened so frequently, only after feeling truly reassured 
could he admit that he had despaired of ever getting through high 
school, much less college, because no one would pay for it. Very 
often after these talks, Paul would say, “This was a very good 
discussion.” 

His increased security permitted him to &ee himself from the 
escapist techniques he had previously used to quiet or forget his 
anxieties and worries. On one occasion, during a visit to the dime 
store, he spent a long lime skimming through various comic books, 
as he had habitually done in his first years at School. Now, having 
studied them carefully, he said, “They’re not good any more.” The 
kind of escape provided by comic books, and the phantasies about 
hostility and superhuman powers they provoked, were no longer 
palatable to Paul. 

Paul’s progress was by no means as simple and direct as my 
narrative at this point may suggest. He frequently resorted to his 
old behavior. But it was done much more consciously; he could 
openly state how much he longed to be an infant again, while at 
the same time he knew that this was not possible. Often the differ- 
ence between then and now was that the things he had previously 
said out of desperate desire, were now said humorously. 

The events of his School life were of great importance to Paul, 
and he kept careful track of them. They had to make up for the 
scarcity of emotionally meaningful events in his past. For instance, 
in marking his second anniversary of study under his present 
teacher, he said with an implied chuckle, “I'm teacher’s two-year- 
old boy. Sometimes I think I might be three. But most time I’m 
still her two-year-old.” Similarly, events that threatened his stability 
could still produce depressive or raegalomanic reactions of the old 
type, but he, himself, no longer took these quite as seriously as before. 

Nevertheless, when confronted with any new task in adjustment, 
Paul always seemed at first to return to these older forms of mas- 
tery. For example, at the end of the academic year, Paul was placed 
in another classroom with a male teacher. In part, the purpose be- 
hind this move was to help Paul master relations to men before he 
left us. Though Paul had been acquainted for some time with his 
new teacher (who had at one time been a counselor), to be put in 
his classroom was quite a radical change. Paul reacted to the loss of 
his old teacher with a real depression, and then turned to his mega- 
lomanic defenses to master the new situation. 

On a single day in class these two incidents took place, which 
illustrated both reactions. The children were asked to write sen- 
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tences incorporating the foUowmg ^^tences, written all 

■In bed” and “With sweet dreams Pa^s sentence ^ 

m a tow, were “He die after speaking, this 

attack He die with sweet dtea^ nresem'^level of achievement, 
performance ranked far ^ . P fe^ws seemed to catty him 

the urgent need to express his mo neglectmg to use the 

away and, moreover, he . ,„chet and the necessity for 

phrase “m bed ” The loss (rf to , . , hun to teat that 

ss rmrwrCkmg 

S JSSC SrCS™ — i* 

out dramatically, “I’m the world' ( ‘Pm the teacher’s 

But such reversions to ‘ loSanic teacttons, 

two-year-old boy’’) and to to race through “ 

were now quite short hved, Paul No longer did 

If m a hur^ to get back to more others, or to 

he use were used to reach out for 

express his own isolation, t"*® ’ . Z„s Moreover, they did not 
human comfort when he 'U ^ ^^ter world iot 

express mner stunuh teacher, the classroom 

their content (the phrases J Paul was m contact 

globe), and this revealed how niuch more 

with reahty, even in his j downs should not blur to 

Any description of Pauls ups m move to- 

picture of what was now *® ““d makmg peace with himself 

ward an ever better “hegratiOT, though he by n® 

and accepting hunself as t ® ^ j for hunself To accept ‘ 
came up to the high ^taudar* he ^®t m some degree 

and his life fully, he “junnl the year ReP®®f 

and he also worked on o„darstood its sequence ®f e''®®‘® 

went over his hfe history until h® un® “od 

toy le°ft‘ rS to'oAer “™°eSng‘to “he to°t ttme He remern- 
Me at the orphanage beB“ ®'“"fd ® „d some ®l’.Wreu he liked to 

most of these roemone s,,. 

, . chamcltnsuc of r»ei cloirning. 

-^TS;;; p.n,culax crprcruo 

aiomc skmcnt 

and his desire to be nouccd. 
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remembered a public playground where he had had some fine 

times, he could not remember ever havmg played there with an- 

Other person , , , 

RecoUecUons of pleasant things, rare as they had been, went 
hand in hand with enjoyment of life m the present As Paul, him- 
self, said, “Life is good,” thougji his ability to enjoy it was stUl 
limited More important than such rare expressions of pleasure 
was his realization that happmess was not derived from auUsUc or 
physiological pleasures (such as sucking and eatmg), gratification 
of his overdeveloped narcissism (through wmnmg in competiUons), 
or manimate play equipment (the public playground), but &om 
personal relations For after saying that life was good, he added, 
“It means you like me ” Understanding the value of sound human 
relations, but also reahzing how msecure he felt m this respect, 
Paul feared very much that on leaving us he might become very 
stuck up ” Why? " ’Cause I’m not sure about other people ” So he 
fully understood that his well-being depended on feehng accepted 
Fear that he would not be liked m his future life lay behind his 
great anxiety that we would have no further mterest m him once 
he left us 

Paul’s wish to establish and maintain meanmgful relations with 
others besides his counselors and teachers often came to nothing 
because he still did not know how to behave, and hence unwittingly 
hurt other people’s feelings He recognized this blmd spot and set 
out to remedy it by learning how other people felt In the past he 
had been hurt so frequently, had been mvolved in so many emotional 
difficulues, tliat he could at least understand motives that were akin 
to his own Frequently, he tried to interpret the children’s behavior 
for them, in an attempt both to be helpful and to check the validity 
of his own understandmg of their motives A successful interpreta- 
tion pleased him because then he could feel superior to the other 
person So his efforts to come emotionally closer to others were, 
to a degree, a means of feedmg his narcissism But that he satisfied 
his narcissism m these ways meant that he was able to comprehend 
how others felt, and showed his increasingly real mterest m them 
as persons 

One instance in which Paul interpreted another child’s behavior 
involved a previously delinquent boy who sull had a desperate need 
to run away from the School when anything upsetting happened to 
hun Once, when he was again planning to truant, Paul told him, 
“You want take a walk just like man who drinks You know, 
there ’re people [who] go get drunk when they’ve lots of uouble, 
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and thmk U>cy’U forget. [But _»henl ^ey wake 
trouble, didn’t get nd o£ it. Its just^c y angry, 

walk.” The two talked for a whde about 

and why he wanted to run away Pau ^ , j^ow dam 

authontauvely by saying. “You’re so dim ma 

weU that what I’ve said and [what the] eounselor said was tru 

and you’re wrong” .u „ ,n this wav come closer 

While he thus tried to fathom “tbufS' apparent between 

to them, a discrepancy became more mabihtv to express 

Paul’s wish to make friends “““1 sullenness, of 

himself Very often he left us with P desperate about 

not wanung to communicate, while ac u y 

not bemgtble to express uduquu^V '^b^'^^^lfanlss of famdy 
mtunate commumcaUon learned only ,_ioru,g of famdy hte 

hvmg were beyond his ken His ■nteUeetual exgmmg 

could not by liself make up for «his df ““cy Only^^P 
real famdy life would do, and so we famdies, par- 

Whenever feasible, we arranged for Paul „,aaled 

Ucularly the homes °J^“lfr“ed s oj even the simplest 

anew the degree to which he 'uult ^secure be felt because, as he 
tools of social hvmg He told us ^ e chair, which 

put It, he did not know how ™b“ ‘ or hang up his wraps, 

chair to take, where to leave I*® sunple but important thmgs, 
and so on He had to luum all *Ke s P ^ behavior he 

and once he was famdiar with convince bunself that y 

felt much more comfortable B"b^“bout fumdy hfe But we 
leammg these externals, he hud > bis experience m 

of course, provided thesu op^^^ould not fad from the very 
famdy hvmg, which was stdl to come, 

outset . explore and fill m the expe 

On his own, Paul eoutmued to explore 

he had missed months of his stay ut . ^ 

For example, durmg th jjont lawn, al ^ 

he insisted on taking «spons.bWy^^_^ “f veal 

was the lanitor’s lob Fro ^ previously from deamng 

rived as much — ion j found him v.gorou^^f^umj 

tables for bun^Hf he «P‘u'u=b “ rmd do things 

^blfSbTlJkfmbea rea.^^^ .as sbowmg h. 

tura‘n;i:errex;fr,rn«^'^^^ 
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. . . And Leaves Us 

PAUL HAD NOW REACHED ouf age limit and was becommg ready for 
high school We wished that he had come to us younger, so that his 
rebabihtauon could be carried farther, if not finished But only one 
more year with us would not suffice, and if the work had to be mter- 
rupted at all, the beginnmg of hi^ school seemed the logical time 
to do it 

To help us decide whether this was a good time for the big 
change m his hvmg conditions, Paul was given another Rorschach 
Test 

Some of the more significant findmgs were “The primary 
defensive strategy is a withdrawal mto introversive hvmg, as a 
result of the impact of anxiety In copmg with the anxiety, obsessive, 
compulsive defenses also occur m the mechamsms of isolation, dis- 
placement, and undoing As part of the mlellectual defense there 
has been an mcrease m verbosity and a tremendous mcrease m 
productivity Along with this appears an over-adaptation to con- 
ventionality ” Here we see m his test performance — as we saw m 
his behavior at School — the effects, good and bad, of his almost 
superhuman effort to adjust to the world around hmi Throughout 
his early life he had never enjoyed the experiences that are usual 
in the world of a child, which make possible a smooth adaptation 
to the conventional demands of adult hvmg So Paul had to over- 
adapt, had to become overconventional, m order to act within the 
conventions at all 

The test findings continued “The vulnerabihty of the ego is 
still apparent A superior intellectual potential is revealed throu^- 
out the record Compared with earher tests, a more effective use of 
his mtelhgence is now apparent Intellectual dysfunctions are still 
present — confusions, contammations, and at times immature lan- 
guage usage, they are, however, much less pronounced than pre- 
viously Regard for reality is at the cntical minimum for the healthy, 
however, conformity of thinkmg is considerably above average 

‘ Feelings of inferiority, noted as emerging m the previous test, 
are pronounced m the present Together with passivity, they ac 
centuate dysphoric mood trends The phantasy is excessive and 
dommates his mental hvmg At times it is vigorously experienced 
He frequently uses it as a means of releasing his hostile, aggressive 
impulses 

36 Rorschach evaluation by W N Thetford 
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•‘The excess of mner Uvmg over outer aSecUve “pres^n m- 
nes the danger of auUsUc withdrawal. “peciaUy wh® stimUation 
from the external environment becomes t<m ^ l^us amount 

schizophrenic reaction is therefore stiU prese nrincmally against 
of resistance is evident thronghout It ^ directed prmc.paUy^ag^_ 
his own unconscious wishes, and is indicative 
gle withm him Some release of affective ener^ is 
aSect is predominantly labile, although the ^ ™ ^ jg stiU 

tional rapport with the environment « now p esent mjgo is^^^ 
vnlnerable to emouonal stresses. thMe is oaranoiac thmlt- 

mdicauve of a neurotic structure Potential for paranoiac 
mg IS found both structuraUy and m the “nten 

"In s umm ary Insofar m^v be smd m r^rSeS^some ego 

structural aspects of a neurosis it may b f.r,nritv sensitivity to 
progress The weak spots are feolnf “f mfMion^. ^sonsm^ 
the environment, some regressive fttmlimg, „(jective stunula- 
tammaUons. which become oveipowenng gKiupwe But 

tion The anxiety is deep. 

he does display the capacity * ^^'proiected; it is impera- 

In the hght of the large nmount of ho nhj pt°J« ^ ob- 

Uve that his defenses contmue to be g possible for 

sessive-compulsive defenses is an as^ I 

him to control the disrupuve f®'^ , j -pj unpression that, in 

To a large degree the longer was it pre- 

the mam. Paul’s personahty ha might say, schizophrenic, 

dommantly unstructured, ohaouc, . School His difficulties 

as had been the case when be which could be treated m 

were now more akm to a severe ’ „ longer seemed neces- 

ambulatory fashion Instituuoiml y My comp e a ffie 

sary, and was perhaps nndesirable W® ^ ^ „„ ln,e life to 

task of rehabditatmg him “hurt m which he 

that Moreover, the tune wns ^ joter life 

certam kmds of experiences experience b 

needed to live widi a famUy, and 

rjrmTrhf?.;ayeiw.--p^ 

Sufto-^^^ ^SwTor-di^r^H - m 


to use f three for h^n to hvc m 

^ — J require a certainly ^ ‘ ^ of his formative years 

he was seventeen, it wo . remaincu 

_ frtrviiiv- uuniib 


i home, with 
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If we waited that long, Paul would truly spend all his youth m 
institutions, and even m the best institution one must live a care- 
fully arranged life Paul’s hfe had already been too much dominated 
by routme, and too httle conditioned by his own spontaneous de- 
cisions 

For some time, we discussed with the agency various plans for 
Paul’s leavmg We feared that an ordmary foster home placement, 
plus therapy (which would have been most desirable), would not 
work out For despite Paul’s efforts to acquire the skills of family 
livmg, and his emotional need to be part of a family, he was so 
deficient m the former that it was unreasonable to expect him to 
succeed m the latter Moreover, defeat might have traumatic con- 
sequences for him , just because he longed so much to be a “real 
chdd” m a “real family ’’ 

In addition, we feared that if Paul were placed m a foster home 
he would be eager to establish himself, m relation to his foster 
parents, not as a foster chdd, but as an infant This would entail 
tremendous emotional demands on them, which no foster family 
could be expected to meet, in view of Paul’s awkward hostility and, 
perhaps even more, his awkward dependency 

For this huge, adolescent boy, by then nearly six feet tall, still 
acted occasionally with babyish dependency at one moment, and 
aggressive hostihty the next Both his aggressive and his dependent 
actions often seemed threatenmg, even to quite experienced persons 
In either case, he was ambivalent about his behavior, and realized 
that It was not m Ime with his age For this reason, be always feared 
rejection For example, this young giant would try to plunk himself 
m the lap of his female counselor, and expect her to enjoy his show 
of affecUon Or he would defensively assert his prerogatives as a 
young adult, still lackmg manners, he would use all his 190 pounds 
to get his own way, to push others — children, men or women coun- 
selors — aside Sometimes the pushing was figurative, other times, 
hteral True, he had every mtention of ‘ behaving himself” m a 
future home, and many of his present actions stemmed from his 
genume effort to get as much out of the School as he could while 
he remained, smce he realized full well his stay was drawmg to a 
close But he was quite likely to react to disappomtment with either 
a temper outburst or a silent withdrawal Both reactions were hard 
for any person to take and still remam givmg, which was necessary 
for his progress 

So we had reached an impasse though he needed intimate 
family hvmg, it seemed impossible to find a foster family that could 
accept him with all his difficulties On the other hand, if he were 
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placed m another institution, he would not receive the 
penences he craved Wise planning for his ''^wich to go on 

more difficult in view of his artistic talents and could 

With his art trammg, which meant he should hve ^ 

be contmued Fmffily and most important, m 
serious emotional disturbance, psychothera^ wou about 

THe agency that had been concerned wtth care jus* 

that tune opened some special treatment home , j living 

to combme'^ the smtable features of sSl 

with a family settmg, if not famdy life In family 

number of cbddren— no more than would tom g ^ parents were 
— ^hved m a normal apartment settmg J'' tjie^close super- 
specially selected and tramed, and received 

vision of a child psychoanalyst Each chil curi-aeo Paul could 
casework help Smce the homes were contact with 

contmue studymg at the ^eak with them would be 

old friends m School, so that no toal . t],e agency 

necessary For all these reasons, we join S' P j at the end 
the desirabihty of Paul's entermg such a ueatoem nom ^ 
of the academtc year After a number , ,( was decided 

psychiatnc evaluauon of all cucumstances this plan 

that, although by no means ideal, Paul’s future 

was the best he agency could develop for Paul 

Dunng his last months with jrojij, he returned to 

havmg to leave Whenever this anx jumsclf with food, 

some of his old symptoms He b^nough to cat m his new 

perenmally afraid that there raigh , Pauls mam womcs re- 
home In those last months P““'“r ^’ould live, and whcdicr he 
volved about the people *'*?.“ “jronors ” He was absorbed in 
would leave with what he calico F separation 
the task of slowly pteparmg to the ^ pamtmg 

Verv carefullv and rcalisUcally» record and impressing 

that w2 important to him as f ““Cons S^cc« of his School 
on his memory once and for highly 

life This was a sharp change from ffi 
very rcprcscntaUonal style ° .^^ugh, his first subject 
for him unul then Intcrcsungly prclimma^ finally 

boulc, of ^vh.ch he made a «^„^Utch his donnitory, and finally 
then a pamtmg He then wen iboughti toaarJ 

g^a'lmirfsfcurea h. P^.. hrniseU iha. might 

the future He womed about u 
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prove serious in getting along with others. He realized that he was 
“a kid who thinks a lot — too much — of himself.” He also sensed 
it was a handicap always to have to be first, and he knew that his 
urge came from insecurity. 

In his overnight visits to the homes of stall members, Paul care- 
fully observed the adults; he tried to copy them, to develop nice 
manners, and to be more careful about his appearance. To some 
degree he really learned to master these social arts. Toward the end 
of his stay he became quite poised and charming in social situations, 
although he still retained considerable rigidity. 

AU this ground was temporarily lost when Paul was told about 
the definite program for his future. Although he had known he would 
be leaving very soon, the actual planning had been so difficult that 
we reached a final decision just a month before his departure, and 
could only then inform him of the details. As soon as he realized 
how imminent his departure was, he frantically tried to soak up 
everything we had to offer: knowledge, human relations, and most 
of all, food. Again he ate gargantuan amounts, and gained ten 
pounds this last month, so that by the time of his departure, he was 
forty-four pounds overweight. 

At first Paul was disappointed that our plans called for him to 
live in the same city with his mother. In his worry about this and 
about the big change in general, he reverted for a short time to his 
old defense of denying an unpleasant reality by engaging in un- 
realistic hopes. He said that be expected to leave us for one of the 
most famous Eastern prep schools; next, he thought he would go 
to Europe to attend some famous school there. But fairly soon he 
accepted our assurance that he would not have to return to his 
mother, and reasonably tried to accept the plan as best he could. 

Eagerly, Paul tried to become independent; he went out more 
on his own, and ventured by himself into areas of the city he had 
not dared approach before without a counselor. Also, he tried to 
make friends outside the School. Over and over he commented on 
how much he had changed during his years in School. Probably he 
did this to reassure himself, but also it was an effort to take stock 
of himself realistically. 

Still, there were many symptoms of the great strain under which 
he labored. His speech became less clear; he engaged in rambling 
conversations, which actually were lengthy monologues, since they 
totally disregarded the person with whom he was talking. He also 
reverted to baby talk. But these regressions lasted only for short 
intervals; each time he checked himself, understanding that his anx- 
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lety had led him back to old ways of dealmg with upsetting ex- 
His mam fear was that his mother might get hold of him He 
had to be sure that she would not know where he would be hvmg, 
and that we would not give her his address On ° er a , 
was afraid he might lose contact with us, although he seenwd a 
to accept our assurances that we would contmue to be mterested m 
him, and avadable for help if he needed us f™,n(l 

From the moment he was notified about his “““I 

the preparation and waitmg for the great chanp ve^ , 

he managed the actual transition quite well In 
reheved that a defimte plan had been , casework 

shield hun from his mother’s mterference, ass protected 

help with his emoUonal difficulties, and mos p estab- 

his physical needs durmg his high s^ool year visited 

lish hiiself mdependendy m life 

his future home, and he hked it His first P „ American 

The foster parents ’’looked andXire to hve 

family ” His statement expressed more n ^ evaluation of the 

with an average American ^es a special home where 

foster home, smce he was aware cp. he was trymg hard 

four other boys his age would hve with m hve the life of a 

to convince hims elf that from now on 

normal boy his age m an average , planning for him set 

This tangible demonstration ot semiu f 
P aul’s mmd at rest about the ^ jy „ood relauon to his 

which now took over He ® ,y bun about how bard it 

new case worker and could talk ^ , ^^5 about the change 

was to leave the School, and how creat adventure,” and 

Toward the end, he saw his move ^ 

he said, ‘T want it to go over r®" r tned to secure his past 

In the days that were left Paul lu r 
and prepare himself for the Sg them He repeatedly 

over his possessions, paakmg and je-pac^S Uie par icu- 

asked tor%rmat.on about h|g to aaderstaud 

lar school he would attend H® . ’ -ijps lor bis He felt 

better the work of the agency, at the School relam 

It was especially important remained quite poised and 

contact with him Ttoough ' > yopbicd hud 

could talk freely about anjtoS ^ b„me, Paul “P 

When he finaUy set out lor h ^3, seemed to show he 

feelings about his hie with us >“ 
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understood that, for some time, he had had to regress and regam 
infantile experiences— and also that he knew his rehabilitation was 
by no means ended “When I first came to the School I was this 
small ” He placed his palms facmg each other m front of his^ face 
Then, moving them even more closely together, he went on, “After 
that I got smaller and smaller ” But his hands moved farther ap^t 
as he contmued, “After that, I grew and grew and grew— and Im 
still growmg” This was said forcefully His facial expression, until 
the last words, had been tense and preoccupied — almost anxious ■ 
but, havmg expressed his hopes for his contmumg growth, his ex- 
pression became pleased, relaxed, and even happy 

So Paul left us, as he had hoped and planned to do, with ‘ top 
honors ” While he was highly satisfied with his accomplishments 
during the years with us, we could not yet feel certain about our 
results True, we had been able to change his personality in impor- 
tant ways, but by no means could we speak of a total “cure” of 
his mitial disturbance A great deal, though not all, of the damage 
to his personality had been repaired But we could not predict 
whether the partial freemg of his vital energy that had been achieved 
would see him successfully through life— so much depended upon 
how fortunate or unfortunate the conditions of his future would be 
Any prediction about the outcome of psychotherapeutic effort is 
hazardous, even for adults, who can use their newly freed energy 
to arrange their future lives in the light of the knowledge and m 
sights gamed m therapy For youngsters, who depend so largely 
on others to arrange the circumstances of their lives, forecasts are 
virtually impossible 

This was particularly true for Paul Not only was he without a 
family to provide “normal” living conditions for him, but inevitably 
his mother would remam an influence in his life For the time beinj 
she was only a potential threat to his integration, but one coulc 
never be sure }ust how long she would remain in the background 
once her influence on Paul was no longer subject to our control 
The emotional impact of a mother so disturbed as to be unable t( 
accept treatment nu^t, at least temporarily, undo quite a bit o 
what had been accomplished, if she were permitted to pour ou 
her feelings of persecution on Paul 

At least we could say that we felt Paul should be able to handle 
this difficult period of change with competence, and also his hf‘ 
during the immediate future, beyond that, we could only hope 
While this conservative eviduation of what had been achieves 
was the only objective way to look at what we had done for Pau 
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during his four and a half years with us, our s“bjective viewpoint 
was quite different. It was full of pride and optimism, e e 
Paul had been a success. The boy had come to us m a espera 
state of mmd, haunted by delusions- He had not only een a 
linquent, who violently attacked others, but he had also been su 
cidal. He had been correcUy diagnosed as a 
condition had been chronic for years. But now he ha o 
very close, meaningful, personal attachments. He fe an y 
in life and able to cope more realistically with the wor , 
the difficult tasks ahead. . , , Aata 

Our subjective feelings were substantiated by ° J behind 
When Paul came to us he had lagged more than w J , 
in academic achievement. Now he was apdemic V readv for 
age. His average achievement was such that he s ninth to 

the tenth gradt, actually we suggested placement m the mnth 
make the new adjustment easier- , . • igygj 

Paul’s IQ had risen from lOO to 126, and 
on^ by his persistent verbal was now 157. 

performance tests (for example, Cornell Coxe;, selected and 

For two consecutive years his paintmgs had been « 
shown aU over the count^ as examples of outstanding art worn 

a child his age. .. rlaim of success, 

While such objective evidence permits be 

Paul’s story is not reported for ’ /^dren by some insti- 

that it shows how the damage wreaked much simpler 

tutions can be rectified by yet other “ could leam from the 
it would be if the first type be required to help 

second, so that the second would no g 
these “institutionalized” children! 


Paul’s Counselor . , __ 

nrMTTiously difficult, and re- 
WORKING WITH PAUL was at ® -jjjjgnts from the people 

quired special talents and emoUon j asked the 

who were most intensively concern ^be had been able 

staff member who had done mos _ bad made a very 

to achieve such success. Her reply beginning, an appeal 

powerful emotional appeal ^ jbe years of hard lal^r an 

!hat lost none of its strength only 

deep emotional mvoWement. _ 

some of which can be discussed ^ jnembcr had b«n tern- 
From the outset of her hfe, and havmg to I.ve .n 

fled by the possibility of losmg her pa 
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aa orphanage Possessed by this worry, she felt guilty about enjoy- 
ing a home, while poor, orphan children could not Paul was the 
first child she had ever met who had actually grown up in an or- 
phanage He had been cheated out of a home This counselor, who 
felt so guilty before all homeless children, now saw a chance to do 
something about her guilt At the time, of course, these thought 
processes were not conscious 

She had other motivations, as well When Paul came to us she 
felt that he was too far gone, too entrenched m his disturbance and 
mfantile m his reactions, ever to grow up to be a normal person 
Although she knew how schizophrenic a number of other children 
had been when they entered, Paul seemed even worse, and his way 
of actmg out aroused great anxiety m her She was convmced that 
I had made a mistake m admitting him, and we had a number of 
discussions about this issue Our consulting psychiatrist had jomed 
her m thinking that Paul was too far gone to be treatable, and agreed 
that It would be virtually impossible to find anyone who could meet 
Paul’s excessive needs 

This seems to have been just the challenge she needed While 
on a conscious level she went on trymg to convince me that Paul 
was beyond help, unconsciously she only wished more strongly to 
prove me right and herself wrong So she was caught m another 
conflict, which it was necessary to resolve through helping Paul 
The conflict lay between her conscious opposition to me and her 
unconscious w^h to be loyal to me and to the School’s efforts 
She also felt ambivalent, if not guilty, about her attempts to pre- 
vent this child’s admittance, because of the general sense of guilt 
aroused m her by children reared m orphanages In a way, by 
opposing Paul’s admission she was also testing me and the School 
to see whether or not we would withhold our help from an orphan 
Had we failed him, we should have failed her, and she might have 
come to feel that her work in the School could not offer her the 
chance, which she so much desired, to expiate her guilt 

This feehng probably would not have become conscious On a 
conscious level, working with us might no longer have seemed at- 
tractive, or might have become “too difficult,” which is the reason 
some workers give for leaving after a relatively short training period 
Smce we measured up to the test, this meant that, contrary to her 
childhood fears, orphans can be helped, and are not necessarily 
“tamted” for life Once, contrary to her opimon, we admitted Paul, 
It became vitally important to her that we succeed For, among 
other things, success meant that even if she had been placed in an 
orphanage she need not have been a lost soul In her determination 
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to succeed, therefore, she generously gave her all in helping Pad. 
Later, as he began to improve and she realized that he 
helped, she felt he was “the most thrilling child to work with. 

At a still later period, it became possible for her to identity 
with Paul in many ways. His deep-rooted desire to be 
spectable citizen, and his struggle against his fear that mid e-c a 
values could never be achieved by him, were aldn m her own ex 
perience. It became even easier for her to idenffiy mth him * ™ 
he began reaching ont frantically for education, for know e ge 
learning, for she herself had handled similar aime es. ’ ’ 

had acquired her education by fighting against i^ayora e 
stances, just as Paul had. In helping him m ® 

solved many of the misgivings she still harbored. . . hieher 
fully crowned her struggle tor education by 
depee at the Unlversi^ of Chicago-4he sj>me 
helped Paul to acquire his education, both academ „.»test wish 
to live. Small wonder that some four yems ^ 

was to enter the College of the University of C S ■ 

The narcissistic graUfication and SoSed. 

always inherent in helping our children, need wd^y 
This, incidentaUy, holds true not only and myself, de- 

intimately with a child, but for the rest of the stan ana ; 
pending on how directly we ate involved with the youngster. 

Out in Life ^ 

PAUL PHONED US repeatedly during the he *had deliberately 

partly under the pretext of -ah us and partly to leam 

left behind, in order to maintain bis tie passed, he called 

how things were going without him. . visitor. Later, these 

less and less often. At first he was a q departure, are 

visits also tapered off, and now, four y 

rare. , , , ;n5tiallv Paul made a good 

The move itself went smootlil>% a jjg did very 

adjustment to his new ^fter some great anxiety at 

well academically in high school, . j too. He pursued his 

first, his social adjustment slowly P achieving what he most 
art interest, and seemed on ^ average boy in an aver- 

craved: learning how to live the 

age American family. - ^ there came a hme when 

Then, toward the end of the honeymoon with his foster 

things were not so smooth for Paul. ^ had been very fond 
parents ended. The foster mother, wno 
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of this big baby who was so anxious to be loved by her, after semal 
months felt emotionally exhausted, despite her best mtenuons This 
huge adolescent was hterally hanging onto her apron strmgs, and 
would not permit her a moment’s privacy It was unfortunate, too, 
that among the other boys livmg m this home, and also m the 
high school to which he went, he met some of the same “big ones, 
older boys, who had made life so miserable for him at the orphan- 
age Thus his new home was tamted by old, unpleasant memories 
Disappomted in his foster mother, Paul became disappointed m 
himself, and his school work, which had been very good at first, 
fell oS m quality The foster parents, wishing to encourage hun, paid 
little attention to the fact that he was gettmg only average grades 
This attitude was most disconcertmg to him, for he had set high 
standards for himself and knew he could hve up to them "^eir 
ready acceptance of his mediocre achievement was interpreted by 
him as expressing a low opinion of his abihty, mstead of the effort 
at encouragement it really was 

Disappomted with himself, he tried to achieve status by asso- 
ciatmg with a rather tough group of high school students to whom 
artistic endeavors were sissy His case worker, unfortunatelyi m 
an effort to help Paul toward male identification and masculinity, 
also agreed that painting was not boyish Discouraged in his ar- 
tistic leanings by foster parents, peers, and therapist, he gave it up, 
thus losing the activity that had been most meaningful m his life 
On each visit with us he looked wistfully at one of the oil pamtuigs 
he had given to the School before his departure It made hun happy 
to see It on our wall, but this was not enough to give him strength 
to go against his present environment Having done so well m art 
durmg his first year after leaving us, he dropped his art lessons 
m the second 

In his discontentment with the foster mother who could not 
live up to his extreme demands for mothering, he began askmg to 
see his mother, and by the end of the first year he visited her for a 
tune every Sunday He also did this partly because he felt the Sun- 
day program m his new home was not particularly attractive In 
her usual fashion, his mother carped about the agency and his foster 
parents This tallied with Paul’s own disappointment, but realizing 
that his mother’s cnticisms were exaggerated beyond reason, he felt 
guilty Disappointed m his own mother, who could not give him 
what he craved, he returned from each visit even more demanding 
of his foster mother, who found it more impossible than ever to 
satisfy hun By the end of the week, this cycle led Paul to seek his 
mother’s company afresh, although by the close of each visit with 
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her he felt so let down he vowed he would never repeat them That 
his own mother kept trymg to arouse his hopes about w a s 
the family would do for him one day, m order to mamtam he 
hold over hun, was evident to all , 

Although the agency was weU aware of 
visits were for Paul, they felt that, smce he would have ‘o mst 
his disappointment in his mother m reality after having gh 
through with us emotionally, he might as well do this . 

Needless to say, some of these developments school 

to us Paul could have accomplished excellent work i ^ 
and m art and accrued a great deal of stren^ from i 
adjustment to his mother and his father’s relatives 
postponed untd his overwhelming need for 
longer so pressing and he had gained suf&cient 
emotional maturity to make this expenence less marn- 

SUU, even under these difficult 
tammg himself, makmg average grades m hi^ sc 
mg somewhat m his relations with his ,, year m 

Thmgs took a turn for the better f=l',^Seceed m 

high school As he gained as Twe to deal more 

graduatmg and m becoming and with his foster 

realistically with his mother and treatment home 

parents He requested a move from f mTnew 

to a normal foster home, and this took pi could deal 

parents had some emotional difficulties o m 

with them realisUcally He held jobs dur g gyccessfully In the 
hi^ school, and performed ^onscientio y ^jg^ches During his 
summer he worked as a lifeguard on .-ip^man m a shoe store, 
last year m high school, by working as . jt 

he earned over a thousand dollars, an chosen by the 

Because of its mtrmsic inier^t, ^ , out-of state committee 
agency as one of several to be evaluate y effectiveness of the 
of experts, who had been ask^ *^J„cters This study, ^omplei^ 
agency s program for disturbed you S , gaid of Paul ^ Th^ 
a few months before this history w reflected m his 
child’s improvement is m repeated Rorschach 

justment, m his expression of specialized foster home, he 

tests At the pomt of admission to a point where he 

had progressed within the a completely con- 

could maintain good social adj 

. ihe Jewish Cbilwe^ j, ^ fron, 

37 I am indebted to It*®. Lawrence tor pc 
parucularly to its director Mrs. 
report 
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trolled environment Withm the foster home, progressively, he has 
shown abihty to take quite marked changes in routme without evi- 
dence of upset move to the country for vacation, move of the home 
to new premises, changes of job, ultimately change to foster home 
Uving 

“He has progressed from a child who, at eleven, wanted to oe 
carried when he was emotionally upset, to a youngster who, at 
Bfteen and sixteen, could work, accept the hmitations of his allow- 
ance when he earned enough, take responsibility for his own job 
changes, not asking the agency to fill m immediately by remstitut- 
mg allowance While carrying job responsibihties he could continue 
to go to school, doing adequately there, and to carry an active social 
program From needmg to save everythmg and have money for its 
own sake, he could spend it on himself, and (even more progress) 
on a girl, to a point of considerable extravagance at times 

“He shows improved heterosexual identification and adjustment 
from a major interest m cooking and a barely concealed anxiety 
about his acceptance by other youngsters as male to easy acceptance 
m boy’s groups, socializing with boys and girls appropriately, and 
datmg relationships He is able to give a party m his foster home 
even when he is havmg difficulties there, which seems to show an 
acceptance of his own identity and place He can hold his own in 
difficulties with the foster parents, and advance to behavior and 
attitudes reflecting normal adolescent rebelUon and difficulties, at 
the same tune showing an ability to tolerate frustrations m his rela- 
tionship with the foster parents 

“In his relationship with the case worker, he is able to use words 
and to verbalize, bringing problems as well as acting them out, 
which IS particularly notable m a child who has had difficulties in 
speech and m communication as part of his pattern of illness 

“For this youngster, the behavioral improvement noted reflects 
major personality growth, with movement from the choice of autistic 
solution to his difficulties to consistently mcreasmg reahty-connection 
solutions, and developmg object-relationships 

“His improvement is probably grounded on the great advances 
from his most acute regression and illness which he made in the 
Orthogemc School Of basic importance m his conUnumg improve- 
ment IS the fact that he has a relationship with one consistent male 
figure m the case worker, with the possibihty of positive male iden- 
tificaUon; and for the first time m his life, has simultaneously a 
continumg living relaUonship over a period of time with an adult 
couple, acting as foster parents” 
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Not quite four years after he left us. Paid 
school, 73rd m a class of 305 in a school mth high f 
mg He had apphed for admission to the CoUege of Urners^ 
and hoped very much that he would be able to enter i 

At this tune, he paid us a visit, and I asked ^s “ 

pubhsh an account of his life with us, to wteh e ^ nJ^oective 
We look this opportunity to review his life wiA us ^ P 
of the four years that had elapsed since he left me „ 

Paul remembered that on leavmg us he had P 

fled going out m the world, let’s put it that *^7 ^wouldn’t 

who didn’t understand my condition, situation, p 

be able to understand some of the actions I f 

dungs 1 would say, so I was " [^^hi^ 

do m school” He contmued, “I had a ^ad ^“1“^ 

school] because of bemg tended and wat ^ 

being so careful I had a lot of ’, ..j om of that a 

mistakes, you know, tried to avoid nmtakes, s g 

htUe and came out of that very mcely, and Ive gone througu 

'°“?trhKw"i;h I regretted that he ^pped pam^. 

and asked him why “I really readmg, pamtmg, 

know how to say it but [at the School] gut when I 

and trying to be pretty and people don't under- 

got out, you know, you meet new p^P sudden 

stand, and [you] try to conform to j didn’t get back to it 

I got extremely lazy, and as tune wen jmow, if yo^ 

and just got lazy— just hke actuaUy forget how to 

keep workmg at remembering tnmgs y 

remember ” , . of adjusting to the outside 

He seemed to be saying that the energy — so much s 

world was so difficult it dramcd hm ^ ho caUed laziness 

that he was unable to do anylhmg ^^jity and conformity. 

The adjustment to lower "“ddlc-ctos r p g,ve up his 

which the foster home expected ^ Ji.v 

originality, which was most y ^ adjustment to co 
huSselt, made the conuecUon “ s-o" °‘r® '‘Lhnr.nc 

could be bought only at the givuig -P ‘ 

was only part of the larger p that he even f S 

things," which he had to do to becoming a r 

to remember ” VVhat a pncu U, pay 
an average family ^ high, be reap 

Of course, though the 
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rewards society confers on those who conscientiously conform 
With pride, Paul told me that he graduated m the upper twenty- 
five per cent of his class He had even given up his speech difficulties 
in order to conform I complimented Paul on how well he talked, 
and reminded him of the strange, clucking sounds that had still 
accompanied his speech when he left us How had he gotten rid of 
them, I asked It was due to a conscious effort to divorce himself 
from his past, he told me “I went for a physical exammation about 
three or four months after I left here, and I was in a room and 
there was this girl about sixteen yeare of age talking, and she heard 
me making that sound, and she says, ‘Where have I heard that 
before*^ I know Pve heard it at the orphanage ’ She remembered 
that And then I was amazed that she remembered me through that 
and was a little ashamed, so 1 tried to get rid of it And then, [you 
remember] what I had is, when Pd eat I also used to go [Paul made 
his smackmg noise] And she made some remark about that and 
then I had to go like this [Paul made his cluclang noise], and so 
I decided to stop it I got a good will power, you know ” 

Finally our remembrance of things past led to the question of 
what he thought about the changes that had taken place m him dur- 
ing his stay at the School, and why he thought his life had become 
belter ‘ Well, I think the first thmg and the most important is under- 
standing and being very patient with us [At first] I didn’t hke any 
of your methods, I remember — discipline I’d been used to the rod 
— let’s put it that way — so I always used to complain, I remember, 
about not havmg any strict disciphne ” “That’s right,” I replied, 
“You always used to complam that we would make a privileged 
character out of you, that we would spoil you ” Paul agreed, and 
then went on, I think that s where I first learned — maybe about 
nine months or a year after I finally stopped complaining about let’s 
have a strict way I guess that’s about the first step ” 

I asked Paul whether he remembered anything else that was 
important to him, we wanted to know what helped him so that 
we could help other chfidren better He thought for a while, and 
then said, ‘ Well, I’d say that it’s a lot of little thmgs that do it It’s 
nothing big — and of course as it shows in the records, the biggest 
factor is time Nothing changes overnight It’s just the little things 
— you know — that change a person ” I was very struck with these 
remarks, and since he already knew that I planned to publish his 
history, I said, “You know, as I listened to you, it seemed to me 
that what you have just said makes an ideal title for your life his- 
tory Little Things and Time" Paul replied, “Good title, and add 
understanding and patience" 
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EMOTIONAL DEATH AND REBIRTH 

Mary, A Schizophrenic Girl 


Mary’s Childhood ^ 

MARY was eight and a half years old for her place- 

The referring agency described the difficult behavior, 

ment as follows She has shown inc jast few weeks, 

and at this point the situaUon is acute neiehborhood and from 
Mary has been stealing from stores ^ constantly with other 
porches of various neighbors 5"® , f. ym- the face with a rope 
chddren, and recently struck another c „ jong before 

She also tried to attack a child several social agencies 

this, Mary had been of serious con 

■“ ... was bo. . CH,caso .ra /nTo 

Eastern Europe m 1905 They i,gd to each .^.^rious 

were said to have been clo^ly ^ j,vorced He worke a 
had bean previously rangas old. he 

occupations, such as mstaiuns fc and a 

ing tte depression, when ^ ^. 0 ^ 0 .^ States when 

died of a heart attack H brought to * ^ attended school 

Mary’s mother had bseo poveny, 

she was two years old ^ 

fl55J 
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home, since grave doubts had arisen ^^ic^*Juch that an 

atric evaluaU™ o£ the home (and o£ Mt^). “r bu“ 

immediate efEort was made to secure point 

the aunt and other reiatives first resBted and then retuseu p 

'"re^M^'was five, or P^^aps 

occupation with animals, and displayed grea y played 

Once, for ettample, she tried to kill a ‘=‘'‘ ®“h as a 
with dead animals, which she may have animals, she 

rat she painted green. Although she occasion actually 

invariably almost squeezed them to ^ith children. By 

did so. She was also very aggressive in h p y ^ 

the age of six, she often attacked them viciously, md^o^ 

disagreement with another child, she P’^kc P ^ stitches had 
her To violently that the skuU was exposed and several 

to be taken in the child’s forehead. already undergone a 

There is reason to behevc ^l,en she was seven, 

number of sexual experiences. One of th . offered her 

was established as faet. She was ,o a nearby building, 

money, which she accepted, to go with him to a n 
where he exposed himself to her. _ „,,„ation showed that Mary 
That year a second psychramc d unrelated, with a 

was “almost psychotic, completely amofions.” The aunt with 
complete suppression of fears and o wa5 foun 

whom the sisters lived was evaluated a ^ ^ tjie two wa 

to be extremely rejecting of Mary. Th p commit suicide y 

so unhappy that Frances tried at le 

taking aspirin in quantity. . agency to remove 

Despite aU this, every effort ^ Uie other re 

from the home was frustrated I’V to their social ^ 
until, finally, matters became too removed fro^ d 

The auut suddenly asked to to™ neighborhood ^ “to 
without delay. This ensued niounted “ 

aggressiveness toward other to . ^ jmjfe on an 

eventuaUy culminated in the aiiacB. 

iTspecial credit is due 
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placed Mary m the bcnooi carncu special P'-J-*-"* 

splendid cooperation throu^out ° We workable, 

work with her relauves. ^ a le» proteeteci 

Mary left us, which made her r 
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EMOTIONAL DEATH AND REBIRTH 


She Comes to the School 

WHEN WE FIRST SAW Maty she was small for her age, but she had 
the face and stance of a very old woman. She looked extremely tired 
and totally withdrawn. She talked with some facility, but seemed 
to use speech as a means of avoiding contact, of quickly getting 
rid of the person she was talking to. She displayed no emotion 
whatsoever. 

During her preliminary visit to the School, Mary said that she 
could not recall her parents because her father had died before she 
was born and her mother shortly after. Without visible emotion 
she went on to say that her five-year-old cousin was preferred by 
her aunt and uncle. She knew of no difBculties in her life, past or 
present. When we asked what we could do for her, she expressed 
only one wish — to own a dog — though she could not decide on a 
particular kind. She vacillated between wanting a big, black, fero- 
cious one — a he-dog; or a she-dog, a puppy, preferably white. When 
we asked about her dreams, she said she never had any, but added, 
*‘I dream all day — about having a dog.” She did say that once, as 
a baby, she had experienced a nightmare, but even then she bad 
known it was not true. In it, she had killed Frances by sticking a 
knife in her back: “I was a murderer.” Mary thought the reason for 
her dream was that she and Frances had to share a bed and Frances 
had kicked her. In speaking of her wish to own a pet, she said spon- 
taneously that she had made a horse stand on its hind legs by hitting 
it “real hard.” 

We offered to show Mary the School, but she did not want to 
see either it or the children. She was only interested in pets. We 
told her that we had some and she agreed to look at them. After 
Handling fish, turtles, etc., though still reluctant, she let us show 
her more of the School itself. As we walked around, Mary’s expres- 
sion indicated that she was overwhelmed by all the toys and play 
equipment. Yet, while taking it in with wide eyes, she kept saying* 

Is that all you ve got? Haven’t you got any more room — haven t 
you got anything else?” Having inspected the boys’ and girls’ dor- 
mitories — which are similarly equipped, the girls’ rather more 
elaborately — she commented only, “Why don’t the girls have any 
of these things — why don’t they have anything?” 

She was very fearful about meeting other children. Her anxiety 
seemed to hinge on their ability to retaliate, since over and over 
she asked how old they were, how big and strong. Our assurance 
that we would amply protect her did not noticeably abate her fears. 
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Although she seemed to sense Mary’s reluctance to relate, Grace 
contmued to take the mitiaUve, and soon volunteered the most im- 
portant fact about herself — namely, that her parents were dead 
This broke the ice momentarily, and Mary replied that she had 
been living with an aunt Making another effort, Grace went on to 
say that things were not bad in School — as a matter of fact, the 
School was much better than the foster homes in which she had 
lived and been kicked around With a nasty gnn, Mary countered 
that she had once hit a girl over the head with a pipe, which hurt 
her so badly, she had to have stitches taken in her head Mary 
wound up by warning Grace that the children had better watch out 
and not cross her Although the security of the School kept the chil- 
dren from becommg really frightened, Mary’s behavior was threat- 
ening enough to make them steer clear of her, and leave her strictly 
alone 

In spite of Mary’s aloofness, we were able to demonstrate our 
attitudes to her m more or less practical fashion While she and her 
counselor were still touring the School, she showed an interest m 
some paints m one of the playrooms With some encouragement from 
the counselor, Mary remarked that she would like to paint, she 
explained that she had never used real pamt, but had once helped 
out the painters when they had come to the house, which had been 
fun When they were not looking she had pamted a little, but had 
gotten a “real licking” for gettmg paint aU over herself The coun- 
selor made no attempt to assure her that such behavior was accept- 
able m the School, for one thing, she felt Mary might sense it as 
an attempt to sell her on the School rather than letting her accept 
It autonomously, or Mary might have thought the counselor was 
ying, or even trymg to play up to her because she (Mary) was so 
dangerous So the counselor merely remarked that Mary could use 
the paints right now if she wished 

Mary approached them hesitantly, but soon, gathering courage, 
she asked what would happen if she smeared pamt on herself The 
counselor told her “nothing”— she would just wipe it oft, and she 
demonstrated how easily this can be done with turpenUne As a 
test, Mary dipped her fingers deep into the paint jar and put paint 
blotches aU over her arm Then she held out her arm to be 
wiped When the counselor obliged, Mary asked, “What do you 
do to girls who stink hke turpentme?” The counsdor just laughed 
Reassured, Maty began pouting out a long stream of questions 
who took cate of the children? what did they do together? and 
when? Wmdmg up with some queries about playing with clay, 
she commented, “I’ve never played with clay, but I want to ” How- 
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ever, in spite of being encouraged, she could not nerve herself to 
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Very apparent, as well, was her great anxiety about control 
(“Do the children talk in class'^” “What do you do to girls who 
stmk*^”) and her jealousy and hostility toward other children An- 
other striking feature was the way Mary asked questions and seem- 
ingly accepted answers, with apparent objectivity, on matters of 
no emotional concern to her, and then suddenly switched to emo- 
tionally loaded matenal unrelated to what had just occurred She 
seemed to be followmg a stream of inner motivation that remamed 
untouched by the immediate situation 

Mary’s demands for exclusive attention were also obvious, as 
was her mability to be satisfied with things that were offered her 
(“Is that all you’ve got'^”) Apparently, she could enjoy only the 
most primitive satisfactions (messing, resting on her bed), but she 
also had relatively strong defenses agamst at least one of these — 
her desire to smear 

By and large, durmg these first days Mary impressed us more 
as a severely deprived and repressed child than as an unusually dis- 
turbed one — at least when compared with the rest of our children 
We had the feelmg, at the tune, that it should be relatively easy to 
help her It seemed to us that she had reacted to an unbearable 
hfe situation with asocial behavior, and we hoped that pleasant 
and protective livmg condiuons, good human relations, and other 
gratitymg experiences, would largely suffice to help her toward a 
better mtegration 

The perturbing features of this picture were the rather mdif- 
ferent ease with which she took to adults, the flatness of the more 
positive feelings she professed, and her unusually intense hostility 
toward chddren Her inability to relate to children was sharply etched 
by their “instinctive” reluctance to have any thin g to do with her 

Mary, however, seemed not to care She kept very much to her- 
self, and stayed mdoors most of the time, preferably on her bed 
Even when the children arranged little eatmg parties, she approached 
the table only to collect food or pop, which she then took back to 
bed with her 


Anger and Hope 

ON THE FIRST mghts after her axnva], Mary fell asleep easily, although 
she always claimed she had been wakeful uU long after midnight- 
One m^t, for example, after the evemng story had been read, 
Mary called her counselor and asked how long she would be there 
When the counselor replied that she would stay until Mary fell 
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asleep, Mary said, “Oh, that’U be a long time,” but she turned over 
and went to sleep almost mstantly , , j 

It took quite a bit of persuading to Mary o 
and go outdoors She seemed to be afraid of ac vi 
quite anxious children of her age dared to exp or , 
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then she never got further than "Dear Sister,” though the counselor 
was most wiUmg to write the letter for her as she dictated it After 
three or four efforts Mary tired of the task and began drawing pic- 
tures mstead 

Withm the first week, too, Mary began getting bossy with the 
children, and they resented it She reacted by threatemng to hurt 
them, and actually began hittmg them if things did not go entirely 
her way But if she became more aggressive she also seemed Uveher 
and her face had more expression With adults, she was very com- 
phant, and tried to fit as best she could mto the School rouUne 

This picture soon changed With the passage of some ten days, 
Mary’s self-imposed isolation on her bed came to be mterrupted 
more and more often, and for longer and longer periods, by out- 
bursts of violent hostility, which for the most part took the form 
of screammg Screammg remamed Mary’s charactenstic reaction 
to the least frustration for more than two years. “I’m gomg to kill 
you*” she would shout at the other children whenever she was afraid 
things might not go as she wished In the midst of these angry, 
nerve-wrackmg outbursts, however, Mary msisted on absolute 
quiet If another girl so much as talked, she would threaten to hit 
her over the head with an iron pipe, as she had done once before 
coming to the School The police, she announced, would never 
do anythmg That time they had not, they had let her go with a 
mete admonition to be good from now on When the counselor 
said that she would stop Mary if she tried to hurt another child, 
Mary threatened, “Well, I’ll kill her when you aren’t around ” Then, 
as if remembering that one counselor or another was almost always 
about, she added, “I’ll kill her when you thinV I’m asleep ” That 
her threats to kill stemmed from mortal anxiety was suggested by 
the fact that, while she would shriek and hit out at the slightest 
provocation, her cries were most piercing when she was concerned 
about her health The tmiest scratch, which even the most anxious 
children in School could more or less ignore, set her screaming for 
hours on end 

By the end of her first month she dared to threaten to kill adults, 
too. Her parting shot at her counselor before falling asleep was, 
“You better not wake me up tomorrow or you’ll be sorry,” or “You 
better not, or you’ll be killed ” But by then Mary was also saying, 
“I’m going to kill myself somctune,” though the counselor assured 
Mary that she would never let her harm herself 

Tills repeated assurance, and our letting her scream it out, may 
have been the factors that made it possible for Mary to have mo- 
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ments of softness, and to bring out her desires for dependent 
satisfectons-thus negativism, Mapt could see that 

“one thing is good at the School, the food. There is always 
We asked her again about her dreams, and Mary once more 
tained that she never dreamed- As before, her si^er ^PP , 

free association with this question, but in a quite differen 
context. Mary now said, “I miss my sister, but a e , 
well all through the night,” , ch? 

With the two counselors who had become her . 

could now relax, although still rarely,® for short me ■ 
end of the first month, Mary was able to spend a full 
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As Mary’s desire to kill waned, she grew more demanding At 
first she had asked for bttle and seemed satisfied with whatever 
was given her, even the most modest presents of toys or other ob- 
jects Though she would not use them, she hung them all 
the wall beside her bed Even a necklace and a httle note, which 
had been given her as a welcome present, and similar trifles that 
almost no other child would cherish, were hung on her wall space 
“I’m going to put lots of things there,” she said, “everythmg I get 
at the School ” Now, however, she became greedy, nothing we gave 
her was good enough Moreover, she expected us to divine all her 
wishes and fulfill them immediately, just having to convey them to 
us seemed to Mary an outrageous imposition — perhaps because she 
would then have to recogni2e us as human beings, a recognition of 
which she was not yet capable She could not brook the slightest 
frustration in having her needs met — even when it was unavoidable 
Particularly, delay was insufferable where food was concerned But 
neither could she be satisfied when her needs were met, at least, 
what she received never seemed either right or adequate She was 
convinced that her mterests would never be protected, despite our 
efforts to supply experiences that would persuade her to the contrary 
Mary’s inability to accept satisfymg experiences, her jealousy, 
and her need to refuse dependent satisfactions, all cropped up on a 
shopping trip that she made with her counselor toward the end of 
her first month at the School They had been buying clothes and 
toys, but nothing had gone right so far as Mary was concerned She 
complained that the counselor was deliberately taking her to stores 
that did not carry what she wanted and that the salespeople, too, 
were showing her only things she did not want 

While shopping, and later at dinner, Mary tned to force her 
counselor into saying that she never look any other children on 
such trips, and then to promise that she never would, in the future, 
take anyone but Mary When the counselor refused, and made it 
clear she also served other children, Mary repeated pomt-blank that 
no other School child had ever been taken on such outings 

Yet on the return tnp, Mary reversed her attitude, possibly m 
anticipation of again having to share the counselor with others Now 
she protested that only she was deprived, that the other children 
got everything they wanted and more, and that nobody ever did 
anything for her Despite the load of parcels the counselor was 
carrying for her, Mary insisted (and not in jest) that she had no 
idea what they contained Although the counselor reviewed their 
purchases, Mary insisted, “No, you didn’t buy me a coat, you didn t 
buy me bools ” She seemed to be trying to drown out the voice of 
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reason with her screams, as she got more and more “P 

accusations mounted from, “You didnt buy me any S’ 
body ever buys me anything.” and ended up. “I have to 
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friendship The early age at which she had first lost the essential 
services of her mother, and then the mother herself, suggested that 
she would probably be best able to relate to someone who was near 
her most of the time and who served her most infantile and immedi- 
ate needs — m short, a mother figure Unfortunately, m our setting, 
this person — her counselor — also had to serve a few other children 
m the same capacity Afraid that this might rouse her unmanage- 
able jealousy, we decided to offer Mary an opportumty to foOT 
another close relation to someone who, while near most of the 
time, did not serve the other children m Mary’s group This person 
would spend a great deal of time alone with Mary In some respects 
this plan worked out well But there were also disadvantages, we 
later learned, when Mary began gropmg for an ego ideal and found 
It difficult to merge the two figures who meant so much to her mto 
a consistent pattern 

One day toward the month’s end, Mary pamted the face of 
unhappy little girl” (Plate 1) She made it clear that this was a 
picture of herself, but then said that it was the picture of ‘ just any 
girl, a girl without any name, ’ which seemed to reflect her feelmg 
that she had no personal identity Immediately after giving expres- 
sion to this deep feeUng of isolation and depersonalization, Mary 
began eating some food in a sohtaiy, completely withdrawn manner 
And food, ‘ the only thing good at the School,” saved the day After 
eating for a while in the company of the person who was trymg so 
hard to relate to her, Mary was able to re establish some contact 
She asked the counselor to read a story with which she was quite 
familiar It was about a caterpillar (m Mary’s words, ”an ugly 
worm’) who after many adventures turned mto a beautiful, gay 
butterfly In listening to the happy ending, she showed some posi- 
Uvc emotion, it was as if she had begun to hope that one day she 
might change from a nameless, just any girl, mto a particular person 
Her behef, even for a moment, that she could become a distinct 
individual, and that satisfacUon and happiness might be attamable, 
was part of her first positive response to the School It may have 
been this belief that permitted her to face up to some of her deep 
dissatisfactions about her past Thus far she had talked easily but 
without emouon about the death of her parents, and about the way 
the vanous famihes and relatives with whom she had hved had 
rejected her By the end of the month, however, the first feelings 
about her infancy came out, what these were was made evident one 
evening when she asked her favorite counselor never to sing to her 
the lullaby bcginmng, ‘ When I was a httlc girl upon my mammy’s 
knee ” 
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DISCUSSION 

Because it was a most immediate and ptoWeim we 

pondered most, during Mary’s first month with us, *out her vimen 
Ltbursts of anger, hfthe hope that a better ° 

they were aU about might miie it easier for us tant 

was such a pressing and dominant symptom j 

to handle it correctly, and te, in t^, hmged on our bemg 
to formulate some hypothesis about it he imitating 

We wondered whether in her screammg Maj ^^ita J 

her aunt, while in her angry insistence tha ^obedience that in 
it seemed she might be trying to enforce on reversal of roles 

the past had been exacted from a smple reversal 

— sheastheaunt,we as thesugerms-^ 

to the complexity of the symptom, “Ut testing how far 

could devise at the moment, the limits of out en- 

she could go in dischargmg ujd neither check 

durance were. In any case we nn^ay short of using 

her outbursts— which we could not have done anyway 
brute force — nor disregard them. /-uprause we learned about 

What we did not realize at this and aimless 

her early life only later) was that ° ing‘’the earliest trauma 

screaming she might have been t®- P , ^ melancholic mother, 

of her hfe, when her crymg went unnoUc o oy else be 

We did not fathom that her re-creation of the earhest 

quiet as she screamed might around her (her depressive 

setting she had known, when ened in the wilderness, 

mother) had been silent ,.„ce on not being 

Neither did we know that her mast P™‘“f *u 

r:}^^sfyrg“ex^ner“hThaS Urn U-at of escaping it 

Sfwere signs of aU f, Ju^" 

Stand their meaning. And eve 

if we could have acted mUC Maiy’s screaming 

^ ^ddreo and mcnuon how 

4. Smce the ability of group that fir 
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EMOTIONAL DEATH AND REBIRTH 


She “Adjusts” 

BECAUSE WE REFUSED to act in ways that would contribute to Mary s 
sense of isolation and withdrawal, she was able to occupy herself, 
during the next half year, with tentative efforts to form relations 
with adults, and eventually with children The wish for human con 
tact seemed to emerge only after she began to think that her stay 
might be somewhat permanent, although she was still most doubtful 
about this At the end of the second month, she began showmg 
concern with this question 

One morning, she found her counselor pushing a boy on the 
swmg Mary wanted to be pushed, too, and while swinging asked, 
“Will you keep on spendmg time with me even when I’m a big girP” 
Not waiting for an answer, she pressed agam, “You’re gomg to see 
me for a long time, aren’t you‘>’’ After the counselor had giv en her 

selors nor children were enurely concentrated on Mary or her screaming Thus 
there was rarely a time when they were experiencing nothing but her rejection. 

For the counselors the situation was also somewhat relieved by the constructive 
services they were rendering other children which kept them from feeling com 
pletely useless and frustrated And the same services helped the children to overlook 
Mary s outbursts There was always somebody present on whom Mary could dis 
charge her hosulity which was what she wanted She was never left to cry m 
isolation. Yet these people were not so upset that they lost contact with her or even 
worse tried to retaliate or put an end to her tantrums m self preservauon 

However it would be erroneous to give the impression that Mary s behavior did 
not drain her counselors emotional resources to the limit To withstand the ordeal 
they had to be able to unload their discomfort often immediately and repeatedly 
after their hours of working with Mary and receive replenishment of their hbido 
through contact with others and through narcissisUc satisfactions Here working 
within the microcosm of an institution was of great help To be able to talk about 
their suffering and how they could not take it any longer to find a congenial 
and often admirmg audience for their complaints to be told in return how impor 
tant it was for Mary s rehabilitation that they continue to stand it helped the 
counselors bear up Assurance from others that they could not have withstood a 
parucular onslaught of hostility provided Marys counselors with the comforung 
thought that they were not falling down m their task and challenged them further 
to show that they could stand it 

Occasionally her counselors even told Mary that they could bear her violent and 
aggressive outbursts no longer and would be unable to serve her well if she con 
tmued them so unabatedly While the rational part of this argument was probably 
lost on Mary at first the fact that she could now wield such power over important 
adults (whereas before she had always found it necessary to submit to the r wishes) 
may even have provided her with narcissstic satisfacuon and strengthened her 
feeling of importance and in this sense may have been therapeuuc 

If the counselon had lost contact with Mary during her screaming her isolation 
could not have been penetrated if they bad become desperate or retahative Mary 
would have been correct m assuming that her tantrums were an effective way ot 
controlling us and if they had tried to stop the tantrums out of self interest or 
for the sake of the other children Mary would have been convinced that even m 
our School the momentary comfort of others was more important than her own 
despair 
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this assurance, and Mary had repeated her Mary 

assured again, she teU silent Several minute passed a^ men Ma^ 

turned to the children and '“'.f supposed that this 

here when I’m five years old At the t me, PP 

figure might have had something to o .„fgssing her desire to 
teen Mary, then almost nine, “ ^rs In any case, her 

remain in School as long as possible, , ^ day she 

remark was not a shp of the ton^e " “ toe s^^^ 
spontaneously told the chddren that sh ® ^fjed, “Until I’m 

School a long time When asked ® J this remark was 

five years old ’’ Though the deeper ^ j 

seen only later, it was nevertheless as she had 

as insecure about the permanent* counselor told 

been a month previously Thursday, Mary rephed, 

her that she would be seeing^her next 

“There won’t be a next tune ’’ School— or at least 

Mary’s greater feeling J,„,y g,ven her to dtschaxge 

her desire to stay — combined wito jj,j,^ths, to let herself 

hosuhty, may have P®“"‘“^^Hekt^In the dormitory she took to 
become mote and more <'fP®“‘"“, watched quietly and m a 

sitting on the counselor s lap, whd Although she did not seem 

detached way what went on f il'ndence, ^d now liked her 
happy, she did drop her her, and so forth 

couselors to dress her, tie her ^hoes to f toward the adults around 
In spite of this tentauve toi^tang A 

her, basically Mary remained msec t “’’“f b“ 

counselor who had known that she would somi b 

leave Smce this counselor from Mary 

leaving, she had deliberately kept jay^ ^^„ken At a teweU 

would be formed between thero,^ girls „ VJy 

party for the deparbng co ’ j jnd began urymg j[,y for 

attached to her became qui be that she e perhaps 
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tion of the other children to her lack of feehng left her mystified 
Positive attachments were obviously beyond Mary as yet, per- 
haps for reasons apparent m the followmg incident A few days 
after the party, Mary played aggressively with some kittens Next 
day she told her counselor, “I saw some kittens ‘that little’ yester- 
day — they were just born I picked one up, and I held the mother 
away from it, and I kept the mother away They were so httle you 
couldn t even count them, and after I put back the one I took, the 
mother had to count them again to be sure they were all there 
Mary looked triumphant as she talked about how she had separated 
the one httle kitten from its mother 

While she seemed to understand negative emotions well enough, 
the only positive one she could show was an aggressive holding on 
For instance, she was unexpectedly ^ven a baby doll, which she 
immediately clutched very tightly But when she first ^mpsed the 
present, and even as she held on to it for dear life, her face ex- 
pressed absolutely no emotion 

On the other hand, thou^ she did not let us in on her positive 
feelmgs about people or objects, she did seem to be trying to behave 
more acceptably about things she imagined we disapproved of, such 
as masturbation When Mary first came she masturbated freely and 
often, perhaps with defiance, and certainly with intent to provoke 
She would he on her back and masturbate openly, staring vacantly 
or aggressively at whoever was near After two and a half months 
m School, when she must certainly have observed that masturbation 
IS taken as a matter of course, she began to be more ‘ modest” about 
It She would cover herself with her blanket before masturbating, 
and for some time afterward would be in quite a bad humor, seem- 
mgly as a result of feehng guilty She seemed parUcuIarly angry 
that we neither stopped nor mterfered with her, but showed no 
reacUon 

Why Mary should have tried at all to control her masturbation 
was difficult to understand at the time (Her masturbatory phan- 
tasies were revealed only much later, see p 198 and p 201 ) 
Perhaps the feelmg that we were not controlhng her created over- 
whelming anxieties, which had originated m the definite threats of 
punishment that had been made to her m the past, and she may 
have been trymg to reduce these fears by controlhng herself That 
this may have been a partial cause was suggested when, shortly 
thereafter, she began to show her tremendous anxiety more openly 
So great had this become that it was almost impossible for her to 
undertake any acUvity without deep agitation Anything out of the 
ordinary, the slightest noise, created unmanageable dread If 
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airplane flew overhead (which happened rather „ 

the School hes on the route to the airport), she 
bomber and that a bomb was going to drop on the Schoo a 
us all She stated flatly that she could hear the homb o p 
and the bomb fallmg (And this was at the Schoo , w 
relatively secure') <?ur6 

A trip downtown provoked countless anxieties railroad 

she would fall out of the streetcar, or, riding the 
line, that she would fall between the platform ^ , crash or 

over The tram would jump the tracks, there wou 
some other railroad accident Yet she had live 
life and was perfectly familiar with streetcars an -exulted from 
took downtown In these situaUons Mary s anxiety 
her fear of utter destrucuon with one of 

Within the security of her individual ® being de- 

her favonte counselors, she acted out ber a > beean to play 
serted Toward the end of the third mam figures 

With the doll house and pipe cleaner dolls „ gjje 

were “a lady” (depersonalized, any jog is bad The 

moved the dolls she said, ‘ She’s a bad la y bim 

lady teases him with food It isn’t really . jbe little g>rf 

bad” Then Mary introduced a Utde ^ which dog and girl 
The dog scratched the girl’s face all ove , jy on 

pushed each other about The had lady “Smce the had la y 
foot on the dollhouse chimney, as ij ’gjjd tries it But s 

could do It. the httle girl thought she it was the 

tries It and falls off ” Yet contrary ^gjly off the roof . 
who pushed the lady violently an the lady, but ^ 

acted out how the dog and the pr* jp the had 

sized m what she said how the one might add, why 

reason why the dog scratched tne g ,^nresented 

the girl wreaked revenge on the thrown out 

Her next doll play he*,^ the roof ^ 

adults bemg Pushed very ag^« J '^hcn she 

of wmdows Then the action ^ bis ^ of the dog, 

the doU house “TJe dug put it m 

picked up the toy Fuf Re t j.j,p®l,rought ovw a ^b^^ 

saying, He s for sale hlex , Th ghc per- 

the “For Rent” sign at’s why she’s for s ^ jccnc m 

aU with her horns and " * and a pig they all wound 

formed the same act for a j^d the others, 

which each animal pushed ana 
up for sale 
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This kind of aggressive play went on for weeks, it was inter- 
rupted, however, by long periods of emotional respite when Mary 
would drop the doU play for safer activities, such as eating quietly, 
or listenmg distantly to a story 

Not only her favorite counselors, but other staff members, too, 
noticed a slow change takmg place in Mary Without appearmg less 
unhappy and withdrawn, she nevertheless, for short periods, was 
acquiring greater freedom Occasionally she smiled; and her anger 
and anxiety were more freely expressed She sometimes went up to 
people spontaneously and talked about thmgs that really seemed 
to mterest her 

And she began playmg with children At that time, this mostly 
took the form of a mother and child game, which often became 
rowdy Mary always looked for an older child to play this game with 
her The older girl had to pretend to be a mother (or counselor) 
and the game consisted m the mother-figure shaking the daughter, 
played by Mary “Shake me harder,” Mary would msist “Shake me 
till I cry,” and so the game invariably ended when Mary pretended 
to fall or get hurt m some way 

As she began to play these self-pumtive games, her many physi- 
cal complaints became less mcessant She conlmued to worry daily» 
particularly in the mornmg, about bemg sick, and to complain that 
we did not do enough to assuage her many aches and pains She 
hated to meet the day “Don’t ever wake me,” she asked every 
evening But her laments slowly became less msistent 

This marked the begmning of a long period in which Mary 
oscillated between discharging hostihty m play and actuality, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, directing it agamst herself by 
falhng, cutting, or otherwise hurting herself Mary also made efforts 
to suppress her hostile tendencies, which led agam to inner tensions 
that were experienced as physical ailments Although the direct dis- 
charge of tension m overt hosUlity led to the easing of these physical 
symptoms, the problem was not really this simple For if Mary went 
too far m her aggressive actions she felt guilty, and took it out on 
herself m physical discomfort Still, the more she learned to mte- 
grate her hostility the more secure she seemed to feel She was 
then able, for certam periods, to give up chnging to her physical 
ailments One mormng after five months with us, she told the nurse 
that she had “no sores” that day, and she looked pleased as she 
said this Now, for the first time, she could occasionally meet the 
day feeling “well” 

Although for a long time the dommant theme of her games with 
the children remamed that of bemg pumshed and otherwise mis- 
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treated, by the fourth month, Mary began addmg to her repermire 
of imagmative play Instead of forever, m a sort of frenzy, asking 
maternal figures to shake the children because they were ba , s e 
now occasionally played a quieter game m which ^ 

classroom expenences m detail Once she even said to the c re, 
“You’ve been good, and I’m gomg to give you all a presen , up 
which she turned to her counselor and smiled self-coMCious^ 
was obvious that she was trymg to please the counselor an 
the children But this happened rarely , 

Most often she feU back on the aggressive-submissive type o 

game One cvenmg when she was playmg house with > 

Mary took the role of the adult and pretended to spa pli-idrea 

playmates The counselor remarked that we do not 

m the School, to which Mary rephed, ‘Tm not a cou , - 

I’m a mote” So when she wanted to. Mary 

between what belonged to the past and what was rea y . 

Slowly, too. she began to differentiate between people 
seen first m her recognition of those who might p , gjjtiy said 
m fiUing her needs “You’U take care of me,” ^enUy 
now to her favorite counselors, though ^gj. children and 

hgerence than assurance Her threats to kill ® ^ U kill 

her own counselors waned, and such vehemen 
her’” were directed more at the co^s ,j 3 j,gously, as Mary 

siders,” she lived in constant warfare persecuted by 

contmued to persecute others, she also oeg , j^gj. things, but 
them Now she complained that people w 5toIe, too, 

at the same Ume she could f^Tdemed 

although this was something she baa ggjjie fear of retalia- 

With her apparent progress m ^oci ^jghavior Such fear of 

tion began appearing, as a brake . jj^velopment of conscious 

retahation is an mitial step m the eventual cle« 

feelmgs of guilt For example, after another child’s toys one 

for about six months, she was destroyed them m the 

evenmg As she handled them a ^ gjjg’g gomg to kill me 
process, she said under bee brea , her 

"”'u;t”this time, 

aunt and seemed quite free or School Now 

either before or after she caf « std.’ 

accuse herself of been very n^e t h ^ to^uggest 

efter all, Mary’s «laUves had ”o ” coumclot ^ 

“Yes, they were, I heller how to take 

that i£ the relauves had hno 
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girl, Mary could have gotten along with them But Mary just enu- 
merated the bad thmgs she had done She repeated the story about 
hitting the girl with the pipe, except that this tune she showed some 
emotion as she told it and almost shuddered at the recollection 


This remorse, incidentally, was closely connected with an mci- 
dent during which Mary lost control of herself Her admission that 
she had been mean m the past was made immediately after she had 
hit a girl at the School with a broom, because this girl had been 
slow about domg something Mary wanted done Thus, in a way, 
her self-accusations about the past took the place of guilt about 
present misbehavior, which she was not yet ready to acknowledge 
Mary’s fleeting insight into the way she, herself, had contrib- 
uted toward the unhappiness of her life with her aunt was fol- 
lowed immediately by extravagant demands to “buy me this toy 
and that and that ” She seemed to need an immediate reward for 


trying to see her own role m creating her difficulties, perhaps she 
wanted instant, tangible evidence that she was still loved even though 
she had done such bad thmgs She might also have been trying to 
distract her buddmg conscience with new toys 

That Mary could now face up to her emotions to some extent, 
and differentiate between them— although before she had denied 
meir very existence — was apparent one day m a talk she had with 
her counselor As she sat m her counselor’s lap, she took one of 
her keys, held it against the counselor’s head, and pretended to 
turn It, while she said, “I’m a counselor now, I’m going to open 
your bram Another girl who was present asked what she found 
inside bo Mary pretended to open one side of the head and said 
that the counselor was a dumb-bell Then she said, “Now let’s look 
at the other side—there she’s not a dumb-bell Now let’s look at 
her^ heart Turnmg the key around, Mary said, “This side says 
she s m love— the other side says she isn’t ” In this way, Mary first 
expressed awareness of the ambivalence of her emotions, although 
she seemed able to face her own feelings of inadequacy (being a 
dumb-bell) and ambivalence only by projecting them onto a rela- 
Uvely trusted person At the same lime, Mary recognized that the 
coun^lor could understand other people’s feelmgs, while she could 
not Only by pretending to be a counselor could she look mto an- 
other pepons bram and recognize emouonal ambivalence 

As she became more aware of her own emotions, memories of 
her mother appeared, although she did not recogmze them as such 
One day m her doll play, Mary commented, “They’re all sad, aren’t 
they— except him,” pointing to the father (Actually the dolls were 
quite expressionless ) Then she looked them all over carefuUy and 
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girl, Mary could have gotten along with them But Mary just enu- 
merated the bad thmgs she had done She repeated the story about 
hitting the girl with the pipe, except that this time she showed some 
emotion as she told it and almost shuddered at the recollection 


This remorse, mcidentally, was closely connected with an mci- 
dent during which Mary lost control of herself Her admission that 
she had been mean m the past was made immediately after she had 
hit a girl at the School with a broom, because this girl had been 
slow about domg something Mary wanted done Thus, in a way, 
her self-accusations about the past took the place of guilt about 
present misbehavior, which she was not yet ready to acknowledge 
Mary’s fleeting insight into the way she, herself, had contrib- 
uted toward the unhappiness of her life with her aunt was fol- 
lowed immediately by extravagant demands to “buy me this toy 
and that and that ” She seemed to need an immediate reward for 


trying to see her own role in creatmg her difficulties, perhaps she 
wanted instant, tangible evidence that she was still loved even though 
she had done such bad thmgs She might also have been trying to 
distract her budding conscience with new toys 

That Mary could now face up to her emotions to some extent, 
Md differentiate between them — although before she had denied 
their very existence— was apparent one day in a talk she had with 
her counselor As she sat m her counselor’s lap, she took one of 
her keys, held it against the counselor’s head, and pretended to 
turn It, while she said, “I’m a counselor now, I’m going to open 
your bram ’ Another girl who was present asked what she found 
inside So Mary pretended to open one side of the head and said 
that the counselor was a dumb-bell Then she said, “Now let’s look 
at the other side—there she’s not a dumb-bell Now let’s look at 
ner^ Heart Turnmg the key around, Mary said, “This side says 
she s m love— the other side says she isn’t “ In this way, Mary first 
expressed awareness of the ambivalence of her emoUons, although 
she seemed able to face her own feelings of madequacy (being a 
dumb bell) and ambivalence only by projecUng them onto a rela- 
tively rusted person At the same time, Mary recognized that the 
coun^Ior could understand other people’s feelmgs, while she could 
not Only by pretending to be a counselor could she look into an- 
other persons bram and recognize emotional ambivalence 

As she became more aware of her own emotions, memories of 
inother appeared, although she did not recognize them as such 
One day m her doll play, Mary commented, “They’re all sad, aren’t 
they— except him,” pomung to the father (Actually the doUs were 
quite expressionless ) Then she looked them all over carefuUy and 
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girl, Mary could have gotten along with them But Mary just enu- 
merated the bad things she had done She repeated the story about 
hittmg the girl with the pipe, except that this time she showed some 
emotion as she told it and almost shuddered at the recollection 


This remorse, incidentally, w^ closely connected with an mci- 
dent during which Mary lost control of herself Her admission that 
she had been mean m the past was made immediately after she had 
hit a girl at the School with a broom, because this girl had been 
slow about domg something Mary wanted done Thus, in a way, 
her self-accusations about the past took the place of guilt about 
present misbehavior, which she was not yet ready to acknowledge 
Mary’s fleetmg insight into the way she, herself, had contrib- 
uted toward the unhappiness of her life with her aunt was fol- 
lowed immediately by extravagant demands to “buy me this toy 
and that and that ” She seemed to need an immediate reward for 


trymg to see her own role in creatmg her difficulties, perhaps she 
wanted mstant, tangible evidence that she was still loved even though 
she had done such bad things She might also have been trying to 
distract her budding conscience with new toys 

That Mary could now face up to her emotions to some extent» 
^d differenuate between them— although before she had demed 
ffieir very existence — was apparent one day m a talk she had with 
her counselor As she sat in her counselor’s lap, she took one of 
her keys, held it against the counselor’s head, and pretended to 
turn it, while she said, “I’m a counselor now, I’m going to open 
your bram ’’ Another girl who was present asked what she found 
^ide So Mary pretended to open one side of the head and said 
that the counselor was a dumb-bell Then she said, “Now lets look 
at the other side—there she’s not a dumb-bell Now let’s look at 
her heart Tummg the key around, Mary said, “This side says 
she s m love— the other side says she isn’t ’’ In this way, Mary first 
expressed awareness of the ambivalence of her emotions, although 
she seemed able to face her own feelings of inadequacy (being a 
dumb-bell) and ambivalence only by projecting them onto a rela- 
Uvely trusted person At the same tunc, Mary recognized that the 
coun^lor could understand other people’s feelmgs, while she could 
nm Only by pretending to be a counselor could she look into an- 
other persons bram and recognize emoUonal ambivalence 

As she became more aware of her own emotions, memories of 
her mother appeared, although she did not recogmze them as such 
One day m her doll play, Mary commented, “They’re all sad, aren t 
they— except him,’’ pointing to the father (Actually the dolls were 
quite expressionless ) Then she looked them all over carefully and 
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repeated, “The father’s happy, but tte w 

she could not elaborate further Tbis “f fathe^ 

sessions, with Mary commenting, “The mother’s 
the only happy one ’’ When asked why, she could only reiterate, 
just think they are— the mother look so sad , ^ 

After this; she began to remember * "“me 

One hectic day Mary had a parucularly u “PP^ t^nied to the 
of the chUdren That evemng at the supper » Asked 

counselor and said, “Once my aunt had a pa ^ several times, 
what she meant, she repeated the „ jjgr aunt’s 

then she said that when she was ''^0' Only after 

house, her aunt had a pan of me to turn 

much encouragement did she elaborate My j 

off the fire and I was only haU as high sp.Ued 

reached up to turn it off, the pan spille P Havmg gotten 

aU over my leg and burned me I and cried Havmg^^^^ 
that out, Mary was able to answer ano*e q 

word “grievance” "It’s that hot stuff y Enio- 

she grudgingly conceded that hot scaldmg “gnev- 

tionally, however, for her the pan was s 

““s ” , Iiad somethmg to 

Memories of her past “^“PJ “ .„/berself off from her old 
do with the efforts she now “'q**® jjje spontaneously de- 

hfe At the end of her sixth month < jo School and 

cided to pack up all the possessions packed them 

get rid of them by sending them taled it herself 

m the box m which they had come about her family name 

Then a few days later, Mary * leave the name tapes on 

We first realized this when she wul , suggested she might 

her clothes alone On a hunch, her ^ Blank” printed on her 
want to have just "Mary” .aid she would hke that 

name tapes With a sigh of relief, Mary said sne 

very much - ^ i,_- i^e with her aunt, 

With this wish to break away “^^-ences She developed a 
made efforts to return to even earher p jjg^ father s 

passion for onions, which she J varieties, and at all 

favorite food Mary ate them m all began to be absorbed 

Umes of day At about the same time, some 

with food m general Two mon^ p ^ ^ 'jiad called out m he 
presage of this m one of her dream -Ponly one who has it? 
sleep to her counselor, "Why arc you the oniy 

Jewish dish gneveneii 

5 What Mary probably meant was the Jc 
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When her counselor asked what she meant, Mary again questioned, 
“Why are you the only one who has all the food*^” Saymg nothing 
further, she seemed to have been sleeping soundly through it all It 
was in the next few months that she expressed an mtense desire 
for onions, which was soon followed by mcessant cravings for all 
kinds of food 

However, Mary was not satisfied even when offered an abun- 
dance of food It was impossible to provide her with enough As 
soon as anythmg was given her — food, toys, or attention — she tested 
the limits of our giving by making the most unreasonable and ex- 
travagant requests When candy was offered her, she took it m 
handfuls and threw it on the floor, she would then ask for more, 
only to toss the new supply after the first When we finally refused 
her any more she became violently angry, fearful always that her 
reasonable demands would be denied because her unreasonable ones 
were rejected 

Yet, along with being unreasonable, Mary was redoubling her 
efforts to deal with what she considered unacceptable behavior, that 
IS, her masturbation This time, she went beyond merely trymg 
to be more modest and sought a constructive solution Often dur- 
mg the day, and regularly in the evenmg, she began to bounce 
violently on her bed Eventually she asked for a rocking horse so that 
she could play cowgirl, and tide and bounce on the horse instead 
of her bed 

Mary had been with us just six months as Christmas drew near 
It was a very difficult time for her Her feelmgs of having been 
deprived and neglected made it most painful for her to see other 
children receiving presents Although she liked her own gifts, m a 
way she was too jealous of others to enjoy them She deliberately 
caused the Christmas tree to fall on a girl she was particularly 
jealous of, and who more than any other child represented her 
sister Then immediately afterward, Mary msisted on playing with 
a metal toy belongmg to this girl, and cut her finger on it Although 
not serious, the cut was bad enough to hurt quite a bit and prevent 
Mary from playmg freely with her own new toys 

Dunng the hoUdays, Mary surrounded herself with all her pres- 
ents At night she kept them beside her in bed One was her especial 
favorite, a fuzzy dog, this she tied securely to her bedpost Her ninth 
birthday came less than a month after Christmas, and she was given 
an additional, ample number of gifts from the School All this may 
have had something to do with her new ability to stop acting out 
when her favorite counselor spoke firmly to her At any rate this 
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control was important to Mary, although she raged at her coun 
selor, “You force people You force them to do ““gs 

The fact that Maty had learned to be mote controlled mth one 
person did not make her less unreasonable with others Her g 
gtessive outbursts continued and were p^icularly ™ 
other chdd received what she mterpreted as spKia a 
Mary stdl reacted by screaming, by destroymg her own toys as^ 
as those belongmg to others, and even by a ac S 
adults But these acuons were mote or less 

was with the one favorite counselor, and her ‘“"“‘^enmdy 

seemed less severe, which showed that it was 
impossible for Mary to achieve restramt emotions 

Mary’s new re^izaUon that coming 
was no longer dangerous, and tecof lUon ft Christmas, 
have rewarding moments, such as ^ previously 

seemed to permit her to open up about fe g ^ ^also, be- 
kept to herself Perhaps she had ‘>“'t repel us, 

cause she feared that some of her preo p mmimum 

or that she could not deal with them whde s'’=/ftnacke^ 

self-control Whatever the f„f,ra=f^auT seAd 

to re create family settmgs m her doll play anu 

^'tIus began with a discussion „ “'o ’the b'aftroom 

parents, about whether the children rjrjre Mary, 

and whether the mother or the father sh grst, and then 

playmg the mother, took the httle gul to rjre 

the boy She made the girl sit on the . .. •pjen 

boy’s turn she said, “Oh, I was going o made the sounds 

she had him stand up beside the todet f „ her earlier 
of urmaung With this “mismke’’_she seemed to revert 
confusion about “he’s” and “she’s Marv now had the 

Perhaps to cover up her own mvo jgvious way Walking 
boy act out her aggressions, the table, she said be 

about the room, he accidentally knock ^ upset the funu- 

was sorry and hadn’t meant to But he c abruptly changed the 
ture, after which Mary became afrai non-aggressivc, non- 

topic She returned, as it were, to the ? ^j-gnces had begun to 

sexual security, before awarencp ot oreviously unheeded, she 

disturb her peace Takmg up ® -mohatically that tlie mother 

put It in tlie mother’s arms She sai P Mary made 

was holdmg the baby very tightly, with the baby and 

crooning sounds Obviously she was idcnUfjmg 
enjoying it 
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After a while Mary dropped this play as abruptly as she had 
begun It, and asked that a school be set up Returning to her actua 
role as a school girl, she insisted that the father doll be identified 
with me In other ways, too, Mary definitely showed her desue to 
combme the family setting with that of the School For example, she 
arranged the family living room to look hke the School’s, and the 
father was placed in an office arranged to resemble mine Havmg 
created a settmg that as easily represented her past as her present, 
Mary returned to the sex motive, with violent, acting out play 
The boy and girl dolls began fightmg each other, m the course 
of which Mary let the boy jump up and down on top of the girl 
‘ They’re fighting, and she’s crymg ” Actually, her dolI-children were 
enactmg intercourse, and for this they were immediately punished 
The mother complained to the father about the children’s misbe- 
havior, without referrmg to their fight (sex play) , the mother said 
only that the children were wrecking the house and that something 
should be done about it To her excited complaints, the father 
answered indifferently that nothing need be done 

The “wrecking of the house” and the parental arguments went 
on for several days, as the children persisted m their sex play 
destructiveness, and the mother pressed the uninterested father ever 
harder for some drastic solution Finally he gave in, and agreed 
that nobody could bear this state of affairs any longer The children 
were sent to the Orthogenic School, and it was the mother, sigmfi 
cantly, who took them there At this juncture Mary introduced me 
into the play by havmg me ask the mother what she wanted I should 
keep the children, the mother instructed, because they “just tear 
the house to pieces ” 

In this doll play Mary re enacted the events m her aunt’s home 
at the time when the aunt wished to place her elsewhere, and kept 
arguing about it with her uncle, who resisted for quite a while before 
finally yielding Mary also seemed to be trying to master the most 
recent drastic change m her life, her placement m the School This 
was now a reahty that she tried to accept— perhaps because her 
recent experiences had been pleasant, she felt a little more hopeful 
that we would not “put her up for sale” as pumshment for her bad 
behavior (a fear she had acted out in the play in which animals 
were put on sale) Apparently Mary had decided that she had been 
shifted about among her relatives as punishment for being too ag- 
gressive. but she was now somewhat hopefuf that this tack of con- 
cern for her feelings m arranging her life might be over 

Mary’s reactions during these months suggested that, for her, 
her favorite counselors were more and more assummg the meaning 
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and aspects of good mothers From her fS 

that oier adults had become her punrUve if 

the most of her opportumty to fight the hated ^ 

hy wagmg total war agamst the staff members she dishked 
Imly, *e other children at one moment represented her sister, an 
at another, her hated cousms y, 

To the child who for the ume f 1?'S “7 ^1 

came ambivalently attached She , j because she 

could possibly give, and was ^ wasfot mvolved Also, 

had mterests of her own m which Mary child’s lot was 

Maty was jealous because Uv had had an easier 

better than hers years wi^^ 

tune Since Frances was older, and had j. 

an mtact family, she may have f 

herself hy the Ume they had to live wi , , j cousins Maty was 
With the chUdren who "cmIhaUon from her mnt 

merciless, since she no longer had to i control her acting 

We felt diat it would be best »ot to attempt to conhol^ 

out against children and adults unless children’s right to ig- 

guard everybody’s physical welfare a strong 

nore her if they wished In our opmio * . ttj discharge it 

enough to integrate her hostility, and posiUve relations to 

against others before she could bull P ^^uoseiors, we hoped 
hir favorite counselors With the help “f counse 
she would later view the world more posiU y 

discussion ncouraged 

In evaluahng Mary’s progress ot viewed m 

Both her anger and ^tustraUon seem d satis- 

the light of past deprivations She appeare Apparently, 

faction m life, and to be funcUonmg jn conference with 

also, she was formmg positive P®*^” nsvchiatrist it was 
the placmg agency and the fn^sooner, Mary might be 

that 'Rafter another year, or P«fP*„®"“ ^adoption This seemed 
ready for foster home .^jd not have to share th^ 

particularly desirable smce then difficult a task for her 

with other children, which was 5“** ^ by the psychiatrist, who 

plan of having her adopted was sjgested^by “ffie 

saw Mary at her best, when no being imposed by 

jealous of and no frustrating demands bcr apparent 

outside world In this ahu“b°“’ a person 

abihty to relate and to become more ““ ccrtam areas was 

Mary’s new freedom and acmal mastery 
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best demonstrated by her excellent academic progress This was 
possible, perhaps, because her previous school experiences, though 
they may have been empty and devoid of meaning, had at least 
not been negative There had been no traumatic experiences in her 
classes to scare her away from all efforts at mastermg this situation 
Mary was able to function as a student and to attempt to participate 
m a student-teacher relation Helped by good intellectual endow- 
ment (her IQ was then 107), she could even appease her jealousy 
by succeeding m competitions she herself created, although we 
tried to elimmate this element from the classroom 


But we realized that, in spite of these achievements, Mary was 
never relaxed She could be cheerful only by borrowing from others, 
not m her own right In the classroom, one day, with the help of 
her teacher, she cut out some pretty birds and pasted them on a 
tree she had copied (Plate 2) This picture she insisted on pre- 
senting to me It was a token of good will, and showed that she 
realized we wanted her to see life more positively But such efforts 
to please us did not seem to be genuine results of her personal ex- 
periences These she expressed m many drawmgs of girls with very 
sad faces, an example of which is reproduced m Plate 3 

There were other danger signals, too, though at the tune they 
‘>'’«rsl'adowed by her steady improvement Much of the 
tune, tor example, she stiU did not hve m this world, but was pre- 
M thoughts and oblivious to what went on about 

cropped up, one was particularly 
smkmg m quicksand and there was 
end a baby ” We were not overly con- 
st^, month she had seemed better able 

blr iSl “““sclor, who previously had often sat on 

arothe^™ “““ Wwe took this for 

another sign of increased well-being 

m offering and givmg 
emotional and material depnva- 
khp rnnlH nnt Created too great a temptation for her 

She could not afford to reject what we offered, it was too good Of 
course she accepted it— not autonomously, or on her own terms, 
but uncritically Just as unpleasant expenenccs had overpowered her 
m the past and prevented her from integratmg her personality, so 
now she was overwhelmed by pleasant experiences, with similarly 
undesirable results Our good will had provoked m her a tremendous 
anxiety that a wrong move might jeopardize what she had gamed 
She strove frantically for a surface adjustment that would satisfy 
US and so insure the permanence of her present living conditions 
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It was a desperate attempt to acquire a new life, a new 

on short order-to find a snbsUtute for P^* ^^'“otyet 

and mtegrating them by means of an ego s gth 

’’“But try as she might, freemg he^elf from 
not yet possible to her She could deal wi s flexibility 

for example, by not usmg her last name, ,, .nation was way 
required for a true adjustment to a new hvmg ituaUon was^wj 

beyond her Therefore, it was necessary mvmg and unde- 

tional essentials of her old hvmg ^ J^-nlPs^ter the hated 

mandmg mother, the punitive aunt, the Such a 

cousins) lock, stock and barrel mto ,"““Tn1hould be 

transference is possible in an ® orjang through of 

nothmg more than the framework for realisuc adaptation 

the past, which should subsequently ea features, and 

to the present, the development of new personaUty 
their final mtegraUon understand Marys 

In hindsight, of course, it <1““^ , powerful to her 

anxious desire to please those ^ parually recog 

Our attempts to discourage these e , about the danger 

nized as spurious, could not P®”®*”, , -nouah how her concen- 

ot displeasing us We did not see ^ favorite persons, and 

tration of all positive emouons o jier even mote 

her discharge of hostility ag:^ favorite counselors The 

helplessly dependent on the g n,oT^vital became the protection of 

p:;^ SSi°pL" <1 continued-good will and protection of her 

favorites . TV/Tnrv really identified with these two 

Yet one cannot say tha it impossible for her to 

counselors, so much “f She did not even try to take 
risk the slow process of ' plamly behaved as she though 

them as her ego „ 1.PP 

they expected her to development, used the moM pr 

the primitive stage of her ego 

wav of mcorporating what plumb beneath the surface, 

Ser the time. tooB, P=tsonahues 

she simply ,nes In addition, while her “uns 

then recognme and {• 
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this gave her two models to follow, neither of which tallied with 
her own emotions, her efforts to acquire a ready-made personality 
through imitation mevitably broke down ® A true integration of her 
own personality became the only solution open to her, but she was 
not ready to try this 

Therefore, m the next months, we witnessed the slow falhng to 
pieces of most of Mary’s superficial adjustment and the emergence 
of a much more chaotic and primitive personality It was much 
sicker than we had ever expected Slowly, as we learned how dis- 
parate its elements were, how “schizoid,” we realized how difficult 
It was for Mary to take even the first steps toward integration No 
wonder she was so eager to settle for a borrowed personaUty rather 
than to develop her own 


Breakdown and First Eflforts at Integration 


MARY BEGAN to make remarks suggesting that, dimly, she had be- 
come aware that hers was only a surface adjustment — although at 
the time we did not quite grasp this She said she was trying to keep 
from screaming and out of fights She wanted her teacher, coun- 
selors, and those less mtimate with her to be more strict, so that 
she would ‘ keep out of trouble ” When they refused to serve as 
‘ pohcemen,” Mary warned them, “You’d better take me to Dr B 
to settle me down Completely unable to deal with the tremendous 
problem that faced her, Mary kept searchmg for external controls 
After Christmas and her nmth birthday, when she received so 
many presents, Mary occasionally brightened up and sometimes 
said that she hoped to remain at the School for a long tune But 
by the end of February she was asking to be controlled so that 
she could leave the School From mviUng external controls so that 
she would ‘ stay out of trouble” and get along better with people, 
she now regressed to the pomt of seeking external controls because 
she wanted to leave She could not say why she wanted to leave or 
where she wanted to go She did not want to return to her sister 
and aunt, or to other relatives She just wanted to get away from th® 
School Obviously we had disappointed her Her moments of ap- 
pearing more cheerful, her occasional smiles, vanished, and were 
replaced by an ever more disorganized and unhappy mien 

These were straws m the wind We became certam that things 


6 I have dealt at some length wiih our error in acceptme Marys rapid prog 
tess because we learned to recognize it only through our experience with her and 
in a few sunDar cases (See remarks on pp 260-264 ) 

7 * Dr B serves as my nickname. 
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had changed for the worse when M^^'s f arly 

qnency and intensity. At first it dupUcated the “1™“^ “ 
montli in School; then it grew more 
also, returned in fuU force and became even worse, as did h 
tinn frr\m riiiiHrpfi and adults. Each time Ma 


aO. rXCA -- 

ds“o“,Tet^erhi~fnU force aSd became even S' 

tion from children and adults. Each time Mary had ‘o meet reality^, 
even when we tried to “ake it f Jittrac ^ve^ ^ brrakdown 


even when we tried to make it ^ at rac breakdown 

traumatic experience for her, which hr ^ 3 Getting up in the 

of whatever integration she had ao to 

morning, for example, or gomg to „„thursts of desperation, 

was ever forced upon her-Hivok^ "t ^^*“0 *a she need do 
It was impossible to suggest anythmg to her, even tna 

nothing. , „,„r-i times daily — sometimes 

Tantrums of despam When we asked what 

so frequently that they seemed eon ■ ^j^he 

she would like to do, or want^ ^ „„,i1d scream. The tension was 
no suggestion. "You tell me, she ogered she began 

so great that if a suggestion ^ j,,her hand, no sooner 

throwing things and herself around. rejected them with 

had we submitted ideas for helping her than sue reje 

equal violence. . shouting, “I’m going to 

The outbursts often began '^“h '^^he noise! Take me 

be bad! I’m going to scream! I m anything for me! 

somewhere! Do somethmg fo® “ • . ^ then her whole body 

I hate you!” With the drst ds „ight suddenly freeze up 

would begin to shake. At other “mce, ^® l„ngs. Or, m 

physicaUy while continuing to s®®®®" ® ^at made heating impossible 
yer ways she would keep up ® ‘ f *n”kht shrietog, for ex- 

and taxed one’s patience "’°®%'J^“"/a„d “laming of doors, or 
ample through contmuous ®P®“'”S ..j^he me somewhere! for 
drawers. Sometimes ®de wou straight, though she remaine 

as long as twenty to dnf‘1’ . ,he counselors. She w®* ®‘}“the 
deaf to all offers of relief “®d® 7 pathaps she knew that the 

''^‘^rry™hay^d®s|ecamep^cu^^^^ 
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pointment that it could not possibly satisfy her If this held true for 
a change of activity, her feelings were even more intense on meeting 
a new person Whenever a new teacher, counselor, child, or even a 
visitor arrived at the School, Mary threw herself against them with 
a devourmg expectation If they reacted at all favorably, she poured 
forth a stream of wants Usually she was unable to express her real 
desire, and even if she could say what she wanted and it was given 
her. It was never what she actually craved So all her efforts to form 
relations with other people or obtam satisfaction from them pro- 
voked only fresh disappomtment and ended m ever deeper despair 
The depth of Mary’s frustration, and the primitive nature of her 
anxieties, was evident m her fear of utter destruction, which some- 
times came out in her screammg “I’m dymg, do somethmg,” she 
would shout or whine for hours at a time ® She remamed deaf to 
any efforts to reach her, no matter how we tried 


Mary s complete distress lifted so slowly and imperceptibly that 
we could only begin to recognize the improvement after several 
montns Her screammg changed slowly from a deadly repetiuon of 
to more specific complamts She 
would begm by crymg, “You hate me,” shift to “I hate you,” or 
^ School, and then repeat the cycle over and over again 

At length, over a period of months, the shneking fits did subside 
^ daily, and finally not even that 

Ac J ^ equaUy devastating isolation 

hm^u\ hL than the violent out- 

hSself nn ^ scieammg fit, would isolate 

Dutter with Complammg under her breath, she would 

arranpeH ^T^H r ^ other belongings, which she compulsively 
as thonph cLp seemed to be all hunched over, almost 

oreferaWv ft n '’=‘1 OT kick her feet— 

™ ‘ ” ‘he air Again she was 

unreachable, however we tried to make contact 

infam°^hl‘*h-,’H 'If rapenences of her mfancy Like an 

Thfn ’ ^ ®v, screamed to draw attention to her dLperaUon 

^en, since our best efforts could not relieve her intense distress, 
which was interrupted only by the aim- 
less hcking Efforts to draw her out led to fresh fits of screaming, 
and increased physical activity, such as slamming doors, which she 
could kee p up for a half hour at a time Then she would return to 
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her quieter isolaUon, and the compulsive arrangmg and rearrangmg 

of littie objects tnr almost three months 

Mary’s depression, at its deepest, lasted f „ , .-aUy Mary 

(her ei^th through tenth months m School) Emodonjd 
re-entered the world through a “s,„n„th to emerge 

though our efforts may have jij„„ of her feehng lor 

from her shell, we cannot directly link the kmdlmg ot ner 

ammals with our attempts to serve her nee Now, 

Mary’s interest m pets had been obvious tom die stmt^^ 
however, to attract her attenuon they surrounded 

quuement that they be . “anted— everythmg tom 

herself with annuals she claimed nobo y (Unfortunately, 

goldfish and newts to turdes and mice and rabbits lu 
we could not let her keep larger anm s ) torture 

Usually she took good care of *cm for a ^bde, omy^ 
them or let them die of neglect m the e ^ ^j^^n 

seem well cared for, she lost mteres feelmgs, she still 

she was much better able to ^ . able to wonder 

clung to this behavior on her own, she corrected her 

“How come aU my people die ^ , ^ajs die*?” but it never 
quesdon to “How come aU my ^°P|®yJnh her pets she acted out 
became “How come my “.u, wted strength to go beyond 

being unwanted and neglected, but she lacneo 

that negative experience „,i,nrn Marv identified have a 

Never did the lives ot those »■* «bom Ma^_^m ^ 

happy endmg The ^she^ feared she would herseU 

rescue from desolation wound up pndms her animals could 

So long as she doubted her o'™ ^ jjot only with her live 

not enjoy a better fate olaved with the stuffed animals 

pets, but also with toys Though she p y ^ (as she 

that had been given her and o''™ ^ Christmas at the ’ 

had the fuzzy dog she received child neglected h^ 

they soon lost meanmg Bu ^ ^ jt as her own She 

"'“2. ». I...J . 

we had not deemed nice equirement-it had not been 

“unwanted” toy met an addmonal req 

h Id receives ft hometnaoe 

10 It has become a mTanmg”fo?^ie ’Children 

because they know we make tnem 
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given to Mary but had been adopted spontaneously — and it became 
her lasting favonte She called him “Onions,” after her and her 
father’s favorite food Once again she revealed on how primitive a 
level human relations had become fixated for her 

Just as she had to eat onions daily, her dog, Onions, had to ac- 
company her wherever she went, day and night The mtentions of 
children and adults were now gauged by the way they treated Onions 
When Mary could mterest herself m others enough to be concerned 
about their relations to Onions (if not to her) she was slowly 
emergmg from her deep depression, soon she was also showing 
other small signs of reaching out for human contact 

Mary also began to draw agam, which was another token of 
her fresh mterest in the world At that time she mostly drew her 
stuSed animals The relations between the animals differed from 
those she had acted out before m partmg a mother cat from its 
kittens One day she sketched an ammal that looked very much 
hke the panda she was holding m her arms When this resemblance 
was drawn to her attention, Mary snapped angrily and disparagmgly» 
“What do you know ” But a moment later she added a baby panda 
to the drawing and wrote on it that his mother had gone to the 
store to buy candy, ice cream, cake, and meat for the baby, who 
was three years old (Plate 4) When asked the reason for the baby’s 
age, she remarked that when she herself was three she had hved 
with her aunt, since her mother was dead In such rare moments 
and roundabout ways, she told us what preyed on her mind But 
most of our efforts to talk to her met with a sullen muteness or an 
angry Let me alone” or “I don’t know,” which were hke slaps m 
the face to those who tried to penetrate her isolation 

As her depression continued to lift, Mary at first seemed to 
cling to it rather than to let it go Although there was less screaming 
or retinng mto mclanchohc isolation, she was just as gloomy, for 
the most part Yet now some of this gloom seemed affected rather 
than genume, and often had a tmge of exhibitionism At the same 
tune Mary became even more deliberately hostile, and seemed to 
want to see others suffer 

In this mood she kept aloof from her two favonte counselors 
She remarked agam and agam that she only liked counselors who 
were m charge of other groups When we asked about the two who 
had been her favontes, she acted as though she hardly knew whom 
we meant The people she now claimed to hke were those who had 
almost nothing to do with her and whom, actually, she avoided 
She also shunned the children she hved with m the dormitory and 
those who were in her classroom Much of the time during this 
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penod of trying to remain to draw her 

but would leave as soon as “ ^ j establish contact 

mto a game, read to her. or make situabon We 

We were not quite sure I*'*'*' For example, when she ex- 

eould only foUow Mary's own “So’r more frequent 

pressed a wish to hve with her sister, seemed to have little 

visits between them But whde these S ^ j jier feelmg 
meamng for Mary at the tune, they School For 

of security about how long s'*® “ . y jay, ‘I want to leave 
instance, after a visit with her s^ter she would^®y-_^^ ^^hen I’m 
here before I’m fourteen, mayte '»'i“ „ Fd tetter stay 

eighteen Then I’ll be able to take car s„eh visits made Mary 

till I’m twenty and then I’ll leave In about wanting 

chng anxiously to the School despite her protestatio 

to hve elsewhere ^ , j. (o sleepmg with her 

As she became '®ss ^ hvmg had to begm 

thumb m her mouth „ J jevel Although we asked no 

(or re-begm) on the most pnm Vnow bow her thumb 

questions, she volunteered that she wondered why 

got there, it just seemed to pop comments about other 

we did not lUd this, and n*®<'®/"X“omly, s'*® announced that 

children who sucked then *umbs j„,ked her thumb 

she never did It when others were present, sue 

m bed at mght ^ . -ejated the behavior of otner 

This was the first time , reacUons to them had been to 

children to her own But now it became apparent 

object, or be jealous, or fee ^ resulted from watching o e 

rejoming human ^^-’’P^Vmy’rirly «P®*‘f J^’st h“r art 
derstandably m hne s” . bstuig ®°®p!?‘“ ^,s bad abruptly 
out by her most deep rooteU » '^^P^rSer Ld given 

51 ss;:- - 

loss Long after she came to 
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culties With her aunt, and to realize why the aunt might have pre- 
ferred her own children, Mary always angrily returned to the same 
complaint “Why did she throw away my bottle?” (Incidentally, m 
her last year with us Mary needed to be repeatedly assured that 
when she left she could take her baby bottle with her It was the 
same bottle she had used for some time but had by then given up, 
thou^ she kept careful watch over it on her shelf When Mary 
finally left us, we reminded her of the bottle, but she left it where 
it was, by that time she was really done with it ) 

After we frankly encouraged Mary to enjoy suckmg her thumb, 
she began to believe that we really had no objections In this con- 
fidence, she was able to talk about how her uncle and aunt had 
slapped her or put bitter-tasting thmgs on her hands to prevent her 
from suckmg 

There were other recollections of cruel treatment She remem- 
bered (possibly exaggeraung) how she had been beaten with a 
belt and buckle, and even had been slapped across the face with it 
If Mary asked for food when she was hungry, her aunt used to 
strike her across the face with a knife handle 

memories were accompanied by strong emotions, quite 
different from Mary’s former, stolid way of talking about the past 
She angrily mulled over each anecdote, day after day, for weeks, 
and more and more of her “grievances” kept coming to hght 

Then suddenly Mary checked herself, although we encouraged 
her to unburden herself, she was unable to talk any further about 
toe past A few weeks later she tried to go on, but again had to stop 
Finally she was able to explam why “I’m scared,” she said “I want 
“'y j’”' scared I don’t understand it 

Why didn t she hit her own chUdren? Why did she only hit me 
and Frances?” 

What had blocked her was taking toe difficult step from com- 
plaining about her fate to trying to understand it Not that Mary 
was interested m graspmg her aunt’s motives, such an interest m 
others was still far beyond her But she did want to fathom why 
these thmgs had happened to her The wall separatmg her from the 
world was crumbling No longer was she entirely convmced that a 
merciless fate had smgled her out She had begun to wonder about 
toe reason for her misfortunes, as she compared her aunt’s behavior 
toward her with toe way she treated her own children Mary de- 
scnbed m detail how she was hit if she annoyed her cousins, while 
her aunt never struck her own children Why had she been so unjust? 

This new ability to open up about her own miseries, to wonder 
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.bout their origms,.nd to reoogai^ otos^ Spp'eTteat- 
changed Mary's attitude toward dead But she began 

ening to kiU ihem, and no tod tire most 

to provoke them in the areas it hurt in^. to ^ 

subtle ways to make other L^ad died She “wondered” 

she said that her oidy relative, a broter ^ a„ auto 
whether another child’s parents '*ad amdety. When we 

she stood back and watched the cM ®.*T^Hidn’t do anything. I 
confronted Mary with this, she clauned I didnt y 

only asked if her parents were in an accmen . 

Human beings seemed to become «aUo her lajei^ 
that she could unload aggi^sions ^ 

unhappy as she. The fact that she u gj,jl put 
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she claimed to be my daughter These phantasies, in a mmor way, 
■suggested that she was achieving a somewhat more hopeful, if 
unrealistic, outlook on the future 

Generally, however, m spite of these daydreams, Mary became 
less immersed m phantasies and more m contact with reality, which 
did not necessarily make matters easier for those who hved with her 
For now she was able to act out on the basis of her bad experiences 
Although she sometimes tried to justify her violent attacks on chil- 
dren and adults by blammg them for the mistreatment she had 
suffered from her aunt, usually she could differentiate between those 
who had let her down m the past and those she now mistreated 
As she remembered more and more of her past, she made efforts 
to brmg order into the chaos of recalled emotional experiences 
Thumbsucking had led to memories of how her relatives had tried 
to stop it Now, as she began differentiatmg further between past 
and present, and hence feelmg moderately secure, castration threats 
and separation anxieties that once had been used to control her 


came to her mind When she sucked her thumb, for instance, her 
uncle had forcibly removed it from her mouth and placed it on the 
table, then, taking out his pocket knife, he had threatened to cut 
It off ‘T knew he wouldn’t do it,” Mary said, ‘but I wish he 
wouldn’t have said so, because I was dead scared anyway ” 

Just as thumbsuckmg led to memories of these threats, her free- 
dom to get as dirty as she pleased evoked others Once, after rolling 
in the mud, she remembered how her aunt and uncle had been 
furious at her for getting so dirty Saying that they were going to 
place her in an orphan’s home, they drove her m the car quite a 
distance, to show her an orphan asylum, and then brought her home 
again They were always telling me they were going to do terrible 
things to me, she said, “and then they didn’t do it” 

ShorUy after this conversauon, Mary found the courage to tackle 
her fears about masturbation, an old source of satisfaction that she 
was afraid we disapproved of One day as she and her group were 
walking to the Museum, a stray dog jumped up at one of the girls, 
and rubbed his genitals agamst her Mary remarked to her counselor 
that dogs had done the same thmg to her She said this rather 
provocatively, as if she expected the counselor to do something 
drastic to the girl, but the counselor did not reply Then m an even 
more provocaUve tone, Mary asked what the dog was doing When 
neither of her efforts to provoke met with response, her tone 
changed, and in a normal and perhaps slightly frightened voice she 
said that sometimes she played with herself, and was that what the 
dog was doing? Now the counselor responded by remmdmg Mary 
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her violent play with a rubber baby doll. At first she pushed the 
doll around abruptly in the bu ggy , so that it spilled out several 
times; carefully replacing it, she would again rock the buggy so 
violently that die doll fell out. Again, she promptly put it back into 
the buggy, only to spill it out once more. Later, when Mary was 
making the doU baby walk, she first picked it up very tenderly and 
then let it crash to the floor. In this way, Mary treated the doll much 
as she had treated her animals. Then for a while she dropped this 
play. 

Resuming it about a month later, Mary announced that on the 
next day she would wash her baby doll. She proceeded to carry out 
this plan, which apparently she had made well in advance. As she 
played, she grew thoughtful, and asked, “Is it fun to have babies?” 
A bit later she folded the doll into the blanket and said crosslyi 
“Now she’ll start to wet right away.” This led to conversation about 
how babies are a lot of work but most mothers like it, or at least 
don’t mind the work because they are fond of their babies. A few 
minutes later, as she walked across the play yard with the baby doll 
wrapped snugly in her arms, she glanced down at it and said, “I 
wish I was in that blanket— it looks so warm and comfortable.” It 
was the first time in months that Mary had wished to be a baby again. 

With the ability to express this wish, the world seemed to appear 
more benign to her. Or it may have been the other way around; 
because the world seemed less threatening, she could afford to wish 
she were a baby again, and to relish the idea — or the hope. 

She may have been expressing such feelings in telling her coun- 
selor that just a few days ago a man had sold her a thirty-five cent 
pineapple for only twcnty.five cents, when he found out that that 
\v^ all the money she had. With a broad smile, this time genuine, 
Mary asked, “How come people arc so nice to me?” It was the first 
time, to our knowledge, that Mary had ever said people were nice 
to her. ^ ^ 

As she came to live more and more in the present, we slowly 
assumed a meaning for her on our own. It was no longer her aunt 
whom she wanted to punish by being angry at us; she could now 
become angry with us in our own right. Ingeniously, she found ex- 
cuses for doing so. For example, she would ask for round squares 
of candy, although she knew perfectly well there could be no such 
thing.” The absurdity of her requests made it possible for her to 


11. Of course, OQ a deciwr level this demand made good sense. It was her 
way of telhng us that only the impossible would sausfy her* to have her mother 
brought back to life and to rMxpcnence with her a happy infancy. The nasty 
provocauveneas with which .\fary nude such statements and through them, derided 
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her violent play with a rubber baby doll At first she pushed the 
doll around abruptly m the buggy, so that it spilled out several 
times, carefully replacmg it, she would agam rock the buggy so 
violently that Ae doll fell out Agam, she promptly put it back mto 
the buggy, only to spill it out once more Later, when Mary was 
makmg die doll baby walk, she first picked it up very tenderly and 
then let it crash to the floor In this way, Mary treated the doll much 
as she had treated her animals Then for a while she dropped this 
play 

Resummg it about a month later, Mary announced that on the 
next day she would wash her baby doll She proceeded to carry out 
this plan, which apparently she had made well m advance As she 
played, she grew thoughtful, and asked, “Is it fun to have babies'^” 
A bit later she folded the doll mto the blanket and said crossly, 
“Now she’ll start to wet right away ’’ This led to conversation about 
how babies are a lot of work but most mothers like it, or at least 
don’t mind the work because they are fond of their babies A few 
minutes later, as she walked across the play yard with the baby doll 
wrapped snugly m her arms, she glanced down at it and said, “I 
wish I was in that blanket— it looks so warm and comfortable ” It 
was the first time in months that Mary had wished to be a baby again 

With the ability to express this wish, the world seemed to appear 
more benign to her Or it may have been the other way around 
because the world seemed less threatening, she could afford to wish 
she were a baby agam, and to relish the idea — or the hope 

She may have been expressmg such feelmgs m telling her coun- 
selor that just a few days ago a man had sold her a thirty-five cent 
pineapple for only twenty five cents, when he found out that that 
was all the money she had With a broad smile, this time genuine, 
Mary asked, “How come people arc so nice to It was the first 
time, to our knowledge, that Mary had ever said people were nice 
to her ^ ^ 

As she came to live more and more m the present, we slowly 
assumed a meamng for her on our own It was no longer her aunt 
whom she wanted to punish by being angry at us, she could now 
become angry with us m our own right Ingeniously, she found ex- 
cuses for doing so For example, she would ask for round squares 
of candy, although she knew perfectly well there could be no such 
thmg The absurdity of her requests made it possible for her to 


11 Of course, on a deeper level tins demand made good sense It was her 
way of telling us that only the impossible would satisfy her to have her rooiher 
brought back lo life and to re^xpeneoce w,ih her a haopy infancy The nasty 
provocauveneas with which Mary made such siatcmenis and Uirough them, derided 
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few minutes later she bit her tongue After a couple of she 

was agam m a rage, this tune about the fact that another child had 
left the School several weeks earher Mary violently accused the 
counselor of having dehberately forced this child out And again, 
after quietmg down from her outburst, she bit her tongue quite 
badly , 

Mary was also consciously trying to masturbate less She stoppei^ 
or at least checked, conspicuous masturbation m the daytime, and 
m the evenmg waited until the hghts were turned off One evenmg, 
after witnessmg a mmor accident m which a boy had chipped a 
tooth, Mary did not masturbate at all She was wakeful, and seemed 
particularly crabby and anxious She asked to be told once more 
just how the accident had happened The coimselor had a hunch 
that there might be a connection between the accident and Marys 
failure to masturbate, and gave her renewed assurance As the 
counselor showed her understandmg of Mary’s unvoiced anxiety 
Mary suddenly put the finger with which she usually masturbated 
into her mouth and bit hard The counselor took advantage of this 
incident to reassure her that there was nolhmg wrong with mas- 
turbauon and that she need not pumsh herself for it, or be afraid 
that anythmg bad would happen to her on this account Reheved, 
Mary began masturbating and soon fell asleep 

Eventually actual acts of violence gave way to iraagmary deeds 
Mary strung out phantasies about how she would get a dog and 
train him to bite people But she also went on hurting herself when 
she was angry or distressed After her favonte counselor left on a 
short vacaUon, Mary cut the inside of her mouth with a pen point 
on which she was chewing, on the day I left for a short trip, she 
managed to bruise her hand qmte badly — and so on Perhaps she 
was trying to control herself through the use of self inflicted pain, 
or perhaps she was simply trying to handle these ordeals by acquir- 
ing some physical ailment, m order to make sure of bemg comforted 
although people of key importance to her were gone 

Shortly after, two opposmg tendencies in Mary’s behavior gained 
prominence On the one hand, she began agam to deny her past 
and try to convince herself (and others) that she had always lived 
at the School with us For example, by the end of her first year she 
would ask, ‘ What did we do iho years ago?” or, ‘ What did we get 
for CHiristmas ihree years ago?” — an attempt to imply that she had 
never known any other home She also drew pictures of the School 
that emphasized the fence that kept people away (Plate 5) On the 
other hand, her doll play bc 5 ,an reflecting her earliest experiences, 
those that reached farllicr back mto her past than she had ever gone 
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mconvemence us at night, just as the nightmares mconvenienKd 
her The counselor also represented her sister, and Mary wakenea 
her at night both to make sure that she was stiU ahve and to^ct 
on her the discomfort that her anxiety about Frances had mflicteo 


on jviarv . , 

During one of the repeated talks Mary had with her counselo 
about her nightmares, Mary suddenly switched the topic from her 
sister to her mother She had been talking about how she feared he 
sister might die m bed beside her and leave her all alone Then she 
contmued, “My mother was sick all the time, too She had awu 
stomach aches” When asked what else she remembered, M^ 
replied, “Most of aU, I remember that And then I remember when 
she died, and then I thought ray sister would die, too ” She recalled 
Icarnmg of her mother’s death “When my sister told me about my 
mother I was m nursery school She came and told me that she was 
taking my mother to the hospital, and then she came back an 
said she was dead, and I cried ” Mary had not understood the im- 
plications of this at the time “I didn’t know,” she said, “I ^ just cried 
because my sister cried and my teacher seemed so upset ” . 

Mary’s ability to recall tlie circumstances of her mother’s death 
apparently seemed to encourage her m wanting to understand other 
experiences of the past She tried not only to remember events but 
also to grasp their emotional meaning For example, although she 
had discussed thumbsucking without ever (on her own) entering 
mto the emouons behmd it, she did make efforts to understand the 
reasons why she masturbated Secure in our relaxed attitude 
It, she asked us to explain why she did it, what it meant, and what 
other people’s reactions to it were Why did she do it mamly 
she was t^ing to fall asleep'^ Why did it make her sleepy and tired/ 
She pondered the details, and said that “something sticks up m me 
when I play with myself” She even began talkmg about her at- 
tendant phantasies She said that when she masturbated she also 
talked to herself, so quietly that no one could hear, because she 
did not want anjone to know what she was saymg Her main phan- 
tasy was that she was the husband, her doll the wife, and that they 
were having sex relations 

Soon after, the nature of her nightmares changed They no longer 
revolved about her sister’s death, or Mary’s own destruction, bu 
about her being left all alone She woke her counselor m the middle 
of the night to talk about one nightmare m which she was deserted 
“There weren’t any other people m the world I didn’t have any 
parents and tlicrc weren’t even any counselors around ” Tlicn she 
whimpered, “Why do I have to dream like this*’ I had a good time 
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After Christmas, m her play with other children, Mary continued 
to re-enact the evente of her bfe more reahstically, especially her 
behavior with her aunt Agam she was the “daughter” who passively 
suffered the blows and hard work forced upon her by a mean, driv- 
mg mother But on the sly, she took a toy animal away from the girl 
who was playmg the mother and cut off its head Such play was al- 
most lifelike, considermg the way she had actually discharged ag- 
gression at her aunt’s home by killin g and torturing animals 

Yet despite her new grasp on reahty, Mary’s efforts to mtegrate 
her conflicts were still tenuous and rather devious If her tension or 
discomfort reached any magnitude, she soon fell back on angry 
defiance or stolid isolation The cornet between her aggressive and 
isolaUng tendencies, on the one hand, and her desires for dependent, 
infantile attachment, on the other, was mcely demonstrated when 
one of her favorite counselors was about to leave for a two-weeks’ 
vacation 

At first, Mary tried to deal with the separation quite reahstically 
She asked repeatedly how long the counselor would be gone, where 
exactly she was going, and when she would be back But then she 
seemed to collapse, and began whimpering, “Mama, mama,” while 
she puckered up her mouth, and made sucking motions We tried 
to comfort her, but she stopped herself short, and at once began 
shouting how much she hated the counselor Then, as suddenly, her 
mood shifted agam, and without any display of emotion whatever, 
she said flatly, “So you’re gomg on vacation So what I don’t care ” 

When her counselor returned from her trip, however, Mary was 
able to regain contact quite well Like a much smaller child, she 
sought protection at night by clinging to some possession her coun- 
selor had given her, as though this reassured her in a symbolic way, 
if not of her friend’s physical presence, then at least of her good 
will She would cling to a toy, or to some httle thing, such as a 
ribbon, that her favorites had given her, this she would finger as 
she tried to fall asleep, and hold it close to her throughout the night 

DISCUSSION 

Nearly a year had passed smcc the complete dismtegration of 
Mary’s surface adjustment Now that she was able once again to 
achieve satisfacuons, though on an mfantile level, and to look to her 
counselors for comfort and support, we renewed our efforts to under- 
stand the reasons for her breakdown Mary could not evade indefi- 
nitely the conUnual challenge to form true personal relauons, which 
ongmated mainly with her two favorite counselors but was also 
implicit m the general atmosphere of the School But m order to 



relate, Mary had to meet us with a personality of her own, a 
her defensive system broke doum .moasse as her wish 

She was thus confronted wi* an emo P m^bihty to 

to relate became stronger, she felt ever J 

do so with any permanence So, she tri [ ^ of the School 

having to face up to the task, leave the 

envuonment by trymg to convmce herse 

School soon efforts to deny the 

We did not reeognize at the symptoms of a 

vahdity of her present hvmg ‘ not have acted much 

central confliet, although we P*^ ^ « external matters, mclud- 

diilerently if we had We >“='»' S-bemg than ever be- 
mg physieal comfort, she ^ permanence, and behind 

fore Hence, on that level, she did lo S t ^P^ not On 

her requests to leave lay a £ n prolonged stay m School 

that level, too, we felt that our pronto ot » P 

would be reassurmg, and we pro^ » > personality m- 

But on a deeper level, for ° to her dead mother 

phed the necessity of giving “P ® this attachment to her 

and transferring some of hft X“eU fmm the earhest mother. Md 
counselors It meant of her All this Mary felt 

beginning a new life, indepe tvisb to leave an 

beWd her abdity For these reasons 

sooner the better— was genuine ,„y lo hS 

The challenge to change her pew ^,.,3,0 ,0 ncr 

in at least three situations our « ^gn-antcd 
counselors, their disapproval of “ , 

other children, and P°^“X'pp“ove (thou^ eSen 

example, the counselors h demands that . ^ 

conce'rn’for Maiy’s ‘^^^.V^.^'lier, ■=»^‘^°“te a„— ‘ 
like her and be forced “PL counselors ^ changes of 
abused them violently S affected by bee b^ , posiinc 

to Mary could not help but be ™ uolauon, from po 

mood from pleased ace p^ ^^afant j'acrtainly remained 

response to their affcctio , „ giving. —sarUy produced 

Her counselors Uic^ "'^cr more impor- 

understanding and her acuons meaningful to 

in the counselors’ ““ fber P'^we hcrbchavior m 

tant to Mary. pnm“'^t‘r, “X had to 

her as persons Evenlua ^ y^pg Uicir adee t , ^pj-ajjance to us 
Imc widi her interest m « ^pch '="'“!'p^",cnvc^ oil cn how 

That her actions w d made no dulercnv 

startled Mary In the past d » 
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she acted or felt Warm or hostile, her aunt always rejected her At 
the School Mary was confronted with the completely new experi- 
ence of seeing her feelings change significant aspects of reahty Her 
abihty to heheve that her emotions had such importance for others 
was not helped any by her feeling that we had let her down, as m- 
deed we had For we had tantalized her by ofEermg a physical and 
emotional comfort she was more than anxious to grasp, only to 
provoke an even deeper inner discomfort, which jeopardized it all, 
by challenging her to restructure her personality 

For quite different reasons, too, Mary was disappointed in the 
School and anxious to leave it This became clear to us from her 
attitude toward newcomers, from her frantic expectation that each 
new person was the one who would magically supply her with every- 
thing she wanted, all she had missed Emotionally, Mary seemed 
forever in search of the all giving mother Even the School, which 
had raised so much hope m this respect, had let her down tembly, 
and she wanted to be on the move agam Our msistence on the 
permanence of her stay not only shattered this hope, but put us m a 
punitive, inhibiting position She may therefore have reacted against 
us so violently because we were preventing her from finding the 
ideal mother Also, she may have hoped to force us mto letting her 
go on with her search Perhaps she thought, m view of her past 
experience, that if she just behaved badly enough there would be 
another new placement so that eventually she would find the 
dream mother, the all giving mother, who would supply every need 
without requiring her to restructure her personality 

I need hardly mention that it was Mary’s new security in School 
that enabled her to give up the defense of pseudo adequacy and 
reveal how mtense her hostility really was Mary felt pretty cer- 
tam, for example, that we would not resort to physical punishment 
or the withdrawal of necessiUes, no matter what she did While she 
was most insecure about her relations to people, she did feel certain, 
m this respect, about the staff and what the School stood for The 
fact that the physical comfort, and as much emotional solace as she 
could accept, continued without interruption during her depressive 
phase, may have helped her m emerging eventually from her worst 
depression It may have given her the courage to think that if she 
tned even more to be herself there would at least be no negauve 
consequences 

As a matter of fact, Mary’s reawakened interest in animals, 
which was the first sign that her depression was lifting, may, on 
some level, have resulted from her identifying with our actions We 
had taken her in when she was unhappy and deprived, and we went 
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on caring for her, though she S®''® may*h°ave marked the 

her dumb animals did Thus. 

begmnmg of Mary’s efforts to “>1^ ,,„ntio^ on one person, as a 
But the concentration of all ®”°“S/“laUveIy easy iden- 
baby concentrates only on the 5“°*® ’ jijg to her, both because 
tificahon this permits, was no long P reason her mtegra- 

of her age and her past expenen^* children Her efforts 

tion had to be helped along by ^all as her own actions 

to understand their motives and reac * . . 5 ^e tune that 

(“why did I hit the girll’p tlte children’s opmion of her 

she was forming relations to adults impact of her actions 

acquired importance, she tried to a openly provocative and 

on them Sunultaneously, she ^ary-s mitial aggressiveness 

nasty to adults It appeared, then, . displacement, 

toward children may have been . originally have been 

By this I mean that competed with her for her 

directed agamst the only _ she killed m her dreams), 

mother’s attention, her sister ( . the only positive factor 

After the mother’s death this s^ter ^ from her sister to her 
m her life, and her hatred f^cuons, made ihe slnft seem 

aunt and her cousms, who, by * ^ discharge this b^- 

more than justified But Mary couU not ^ threatened to cut 
cause It led to overly severe p diey not do d 

off her thumb for sucking, what ^^je/uisiead. 
over the head? So she shuck b« adults at to School 

rr'ljr st‘ Eliry^'toT? 

- ‘‘Sr;a^to”;:hTg?t dong wui tom 
char^i her hostility against chddren 

nf her actions v'cr® j recent cxpcncnccs. 

Of course, most ^ vancty of P^Ihursis ^Vhcn she asked 

each one was the result « violent °“'bmsu^^ ^ 

This was certamly inability hanocned to her before 

for the “"J^revcrsing '^bat had ^Pf^ impossible, 

for bemg ang^. demon^ h^ « ^ 

she came to to School. HC what to did, she had 

and because ^bc "®i,“u,cc no niaucr 

now she P“"‘^f,'f so must wc of roles sausricd 

alvia>s been m the 'vr S Such u ,_i,nr»s of mastery. But 

ever much we ““d to p'c „3jcd b“J“,i,c"^op»)-iurvy world 
her longing for revenge an j.g„„,cnicong m 
oUicrwhO die effort was stern 
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she had known at her aunt’s house (where she was always wrong) 
by creating an equally topsy-turvy world at the School (where she 
was always nght and everybody else always wrong) still left her 
with a topsy-turvy world And because the last one made no more 
sense than the first, she could not master it 

In other ways, too, Mary tried to create a situation that was a 
reversal of one she had known before For example, Mary did her 
best to play one child against anotlier In doing so, she created situ- 
ations of jealousy and competition, which paralleled those that had 
existed between herself and her sister (and between herself and the 
preferred cousms), but this tune, Mary was the one m control, and 
not the victim Similarly, she later tried to play one adult against 
the other, experimenting with and enjoymg her power of controlling 
and depnvmg others as she had been controlled and deprived 

The return of the nightmares, their heightened mtensity and 
frequency, may have sprung from Mary’s efforts to repress her 
hostility and guilt rather than mtegrate them The change m the 
content of her nightmares was the first sign of the breakdown of 
these efforts She tried controlling her hostihty during the day, so 
It came out at night In her dreams she feared that her counselor, 
or her sister, had died or been killed (by her hostility) Later she 
dreamed that she had been deserted (as punishment for her hos- 
tility) Thus we may assume there was progress from the discharge 
of hostility to the fear of its consequences, which provided the 
motive for further efforts at mtegraiing hostility 

Two more items round out the discussion of Mary during this 
crucial year information received from her sister, and the summary 
of a Rorschach test 

Conversations with Frances on the occasions of her visits aug- 
mented our understanding of Mary It became apparent that Frances 
felt a heavy burden of guilt for not havmg protected her while they 
lived with their aunt — a conviction that must have increased Mary’s 
feeling that her sister had willfully neglected her For her part, 
Frances could not accept the fact that she, too, had been only a 
child, unable to assume such a heavy burden (Frances also had 
been quite a disturbed child and now, in late adolescence, was stiU 
poorly integrated Unfortunately, she was unable to avail herself of 
psychiatric treatment or casework help, although the agency re- 
peatedly offered her both ) Frances said, for example, that a night 
ne\cr went by that she did not dream about her sister — a sign of 
her close uc to Mary It was, of course, an ambivalent attachment 
Frances admitted that, being herself a little girl and not quite sure 
about what was right, she had often sided with her aunt against 
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Mary When Frances came home from ge'^'^nd S 

aunt complain about Mary’s misdMds remam m favor with 

them both Anxious for herself, an “S punished 

her aunt, Frances sometimes turned ag .mmediately afterward 
her. but she was always devoured ® needed, merely 

H more evidence of their “>"“1 relation tos 

seemg the two sisters together seductively to Maty, as 

Frances, m particular, clung despera e y neither chdd could 

If expecting the love and security from her that neimer 

provide for herself or the other -D^schach test was given to 
Durmg the end of this , j^atv’s progress, which had 

Maty Smce the earlier -ifustment had been op- 

been mfluenced by her skillful s adoption in line with 

Umistic, the agency hoped to ^ subsequent devel- 

the psychiatrist’s suggestion whether this change for 

opments shattered this hope, wofemg^^ conformity was con- 
the worse (certamly worse so f ti,uuonal environment, the 

cemed) had been brought on y gndmgs as another means 

agency decided to look “ ^ of Mary’s disturbance These 

of assessing the nature and s ^ 

were the test’s most si^iflcant toding^ „s of 

“The chdd suSers from “ the inteUectual hori- 

the mental life Her “ acr^w The procedure is unm^ 

zon IS limited, the mterest The constricuon is ve^ 

ture, and persevetaUon is ^ affect-dictated 

damagmg to her the sparkle expected in a 

IS produced, the spontane IT’ . j j emoUonal rapport 
entuely absent Nor is she '=P“'= ° ,uch associaUon emerge a-l^ 
“lie fantasy life is poor, only one other ms^noes 

It uncovers a passive 5“P“'Jf“''onnally would lead to 

she has associations which n^^ such— the of course, 

her they do not uiatenalu: ^ ^ structure It , oint- 

“A deep set anxie^ '^J^{,on Color shock “ “ ^ j ^owth m 

the force explaming ^ puttem There is “ ye rebeUion 

mg to the neurone rea ° P ^ ^presenting a p ^ 
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I^nmltrn^ ne'edt'^and |i^def»t wTof is “uSdt 

S’eTg 


14 Rorschach cvaluauoo by 
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for any therapy other than supportive and encouraging The Ror- 
schach Test findings point to the need for a benign psychological 
climate, one calculated to thaw out the frozen affects ” 

And Mary was like this after havmg been given, for more than 
a year, just such supportive and encouraging experiences in as psy- 
chologically bemgn a climate as was withm our power to provide 
for her 

Between Two Traumas 

UNFORTUNATELY, the sheltenng and constructive environment that 
we had created for Mary was not impervious to disruptions from 
without We could not shield Mary from the impact of the marriage 
of her sister, which took place a month later This was a severe 
trauma, m die face of which Mary could not maintam the httle 
mtegration she had so far achieved 

Superficially, Mary seemed to take the preparations for the wed- 
dmg quite well, and was even able to play a promment part m the 
ceremony itself But in a matter of days, she completely lost contact 
with counselors and children She could not speak of what troubled 
her, her old hostile and frozen personality returned in full force 
She developed a blmking tic and in addition, avoided looking di- 
rectly at people, either counselors or children, as though she wished 
to shut the world from sight Intense night terrors reappeared Her 
general behavior and mabihty to talk mdicated severe emotional 
blocking, but serious as this reaction was, it at least brought no 
return of the violent outbursts of prolonged screaming and physical 
aggression, which had taken so long to control 

Although the shock of Frances* marriage rendered Mary in- 
capable of interest in individual human bemgs, it did strongly stim- 
ulate her sex curiosity — so much so, that most of her energy may 
have been exliausted by this revival of the intense emotional (sex- 
ual?) experiences she had once shared with her sister She was 
able, however, m the midst of her deep depression, to communi- 
cate her fears and curiosity about sex. 

Previously, Mary had seemed to be relatively indifferent when 
other children talked of sexual matters For example, when two 
children were telling some story about a man who, presumably, 
dropped his razor while shavmg and thus cut off his penis, Mary 
acted as if she had not heard But now, three months later, the 
curiosity and anxiety roused by her sister’s weddmg suddenly gave 
this story a personal meaning One mght, waiting until the lights 
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were turned oS at bedtime, she recaUed it and asked quesUons 

“did not bring this up with one o£ her “ co-selor. 
but chose a relaUvely new cotiMClor with ^^this coun- 

contact before, and whom she afterward ign seemed to 

selor was selected because she was mam^ The ^Wry seem^ 
serve mainly as an mtroduction, smce eiy , , jjj jounda- 

counselor about her sexual relation wi enioved mtercourse 

bout fashion she asked whether fte “tmselm enpyed in^ 

The counselor told her that she ^“ercouuselor be on 

had intercourse on the precedmg > assured on this score 

duty the followmg morning? Agam, she 

bJ Mary wondered if the eour^elor mi^t ™t ten ha 

and cease helpmg to eere for her te ^ reassured 

did not plan to have a <=h0d fo e particular counselor but 

Obviously Mary was mterested not m te p 

m the impUcaUons of her sister s .fpspior away, just as she 

afraid that sex relations might '^“P „Henmne her sister's mter- 

feared that te mantal relation mi^t undemune u 

est m her Marv resumed the conversa- 

Six days later, agam at J”. pj such, rather than 

tion This time it revolved “ast try at domg some- 

the fear of separauon But ““^^etthng over her for days, 

thmg about her depression, d 

and now isolated her completely anyone She never 

Durmg this period Mary «f“>y s^ shP sidled up to them, 
approached or at pcop'u ditete^ rd“'^L‘°r 

slowly and imperceptibly H jj^P y,e first 

It had acquired and became ““^ractenzed by sudden changes 

While her behavior had no sign of feehngs for long 

of emotion, she now f '"“d “bso t 1^ mappropnate to a 

stretches, and when they dtd aP^ ’ Her bizarre 
degree that was unusual even for y on the nipple, 

r 

rarey^sm^llCs of ‘>«“S"die"'wo'rld M^told u^ liow. 

r nllie^'tteur “all nnpoAant She 
spoke of her compensa ry 
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could most easily open up about these megalomanic phantasies; it 
was more difficult to tell us about the way her fear of being deserted 
had been rekindled when her sister separated herself from both 
Mary and their common past (which was the meaning she attached 
to Frances’ marriage). In her unhappiness, Mary had apparently 
returned to archaic and self-centered phantasies, which she could 
reveal only as her sense of isolation lessened. 

At first she spoke about her megalomanic conception of her re- 
lation to other human beings. For example, one day her counselor 
was teaching some of the children how to tell time by linking the 
hours of the day with the degree of daylight, and the revolution of 
the earth with the turning hands of the clock. At this Mary said, 
“No, everyffiing revolves around me!” A bit later in the same day, 
Mary angrily and with deep inner conviction declared to those 
present, her counselor and several other children, that she was the 
only one in the room. 

She had similar delusions about objects. The more important an 
object was, the more it was exclusively hers. This attitude was UIus- 
trated when she remarked to some chUdren who were looking for 
me Mississippi River on a map, “I know all about the Mississippi, 
else”^^ that’s why it belongs to me and nobody 


overevaluation of her importance may have resulted in 
compensate for her feelings of loneliness 
Mary consciously tried to 
hnH ^ depression by attempting to understand why she 
She came to me. whom she re- 
Sd authority avaUable, to find out exactly when 

then -ISd ““‘her had died, how old she had been 

the lenoth nf t' 'ih““‘ ‘he past I used this occasion to review 

moiS she ''‘d “‘h “5- “d to stress the heartening 
S sfe would '“‘“t difficulties. Then I asked her 
he?AlT?hk .1^ U, n 'hut we might know how to help 

to ine for liMo ' encouraged her, especially since her coming 
to me for help m t^ng together the facts of her life was done on 

ratinThtan wh- “”=utthed a^ old piece of bine 

munrilo^oud >o E™" to her by her favorite 

hod ro^h J f “'htS “t m'ght, Md tied it to 

iwajs be vkible ‘“ hec >cst friend would 

At breakfast, next morning, having asked to sit beside this coun- 
sclorjhlary let her put an arm about her, and finally cuddled up to 
her. That afternoon she cut a piece off an old pair of discarded blue 
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jeans, saymg to .t £elt,mce_(for .he 

marriage somethmg was nice ), to U>R nleasant experi- 

with her thumb at night Thumbsucking ag dutmg the 

ence rather than the act o£ desperation stufied 

precedmg weeks In the evenmg, Mary and set them 

animals that she had put away to ’the counselor, 

up carefully at the foot of her Th , ® suggestion 

she asked whether she (Ma^ had ee certamly 

to she talk to us agam The to we were 

seemed to be trymg, which was . uf,’ pleasant agam for 

most happy to see f cp ppw would like to keep 

herself Next motmng Maty said that to carefuUy and then 

her ammals on her bed She arranged tern careMy^ 

covered them so that they could ^ „,th whom she iden- 

off to class Thus, parts of herself-4e a^^s w “ w 
tified— were well cared for and could n ij ^pp.bemg also 
Obviously togs looked better to ..j dreamt 

seemed to pervade her dtea^ , nn to complain about her sis- 
to my sister is divorced Sh« _wcnt on J obviously 

ter’s negligence m not having sent h ^ partly to cover 

she blamed the marriage for the over ight “^P /dded that 

up her wish to have her entoy to 

15 Z’tf'S "sS«“ “ .™i. 

•“5S. Y » r.r: " 

violently one mommg .o^° . i,„ghed m a frightened way and 

maids,” she „ ^^aid to hear, “The maids afraid 

said loudly enough for the relauvely new for Mary She had 

of me ” (Laughmg was som=.bing when mx- 

never laughed when she to “®°’f X had not yet quite learned 
ions, to her laugh f ^ed as if sue w„a_a£raid of 

how ) As though explammg afraid of the maids 

her, Mary continued, _,,iH approach hfe with more cour 

’Anoto month and Maiy recognized us root^ 

rhetotr^TshThiar^^^^^^ 

sister’s sex hfe, le, share hern 
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could most easily open up about these megalomanic phantasies; it 
was more difficult to tell us about the way her fear of being deserted 
had been rekindled when her sister separated herself from both 
Mary and their common past (which was the meaning she attached 
to Frances’ marriage). In her unhappiness, Mary had apparently 
returned to archaic and self-centered phantasies, which she could 
reveal only as her sense of isolation lessened. 

^ At first she spoke about her megalomanic conception of her re- 
lation to other human beings. For example, one day her counselor 
was teaching some of the children how to tell time by linking the 
hours of the day with the degree of daylight, and the revolution of 
the earth with the turning bands of the clock. At this Mary said, 
“No, everyffiing revolves around me!” A bit later in the same day, 
Mary angrily and with deep inner conviction declared to those 
present, her counselor and several other children, that she was the 
only one in the room. 

She had similar delusions about objects. The more important an 
object was, the more it was exclusively hers. This attitude was illus- 
♦k remarked to some children who were looking for 

me Mississippi River on a map, “I know aU about the Mississippi, 
else ™Portant, and that’s why it belongs to me and nobody 


overevaluation of her importance may have resulted in 
A compensate for her feelings of loneliness 

pmpraf ^ Mary consciously tried to 

hnH Spn T ”"^^®Pf«sion by attempting to understand why she 

to tos. whom .ho ro- 

Md aulhority avaUable, to find out exactly when 

then ™u‘' to®*" bow old she had been 

the Ipnnth nf t' ^e past I used this occasion to review 

uroS she' hsT to stress the heartening 

Ff sfe until her latest difficulUes. Then I asked her 

her All this must iF might know how to help 

m ber, espeS^iUy since ber coming 

to me for help m ^ng together the facts of her life was done on 

nThS“““ V “uarthed an old piece of blue 

saun ribbon, which had once been given to her by her favorite 

hFF f th*’”* k'’F '“"g at night, and tied it to 

always be vSwe “> *>“ 

At breakfast, next morning, having asked to sit beside this coun- 
sclorjhfary let her put an arm about her, and finally cuddled up to 
her. That afternoon she cut a piece oil an old pair of discarded blue 
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later, when already in bed. she told her ““nselor that once she 
had cut herself with a razor, and held “P J*” ^ out how 

mark. The counselor helped her examme it and 
well the cut had healed, which led ^fary to 
time previously she had tried ““>”8 ^he^Ld 
asked why she had done this, Mary ° mor had 

overheard about the man who cut off his p conversa- 

given her the idea of trying .0 cut Pub- ham Fmthe^onv^^^ 
tion revealed more about the nature of h ^ penis, 

information about sex, her belief that ® ® counselor to 

which had been cut off, etc. ^which p 

dve her correct information. with the favorite 

Her sex anxieties came to light m bar rrfatmusjia tte^^ 

counselor whose function . „as more that of a 

favorite whose function, traditionally sp • play sessions, 

therapist, since she saw Mary re^Hr ^ ,^1,0 conducted 

On the whole, throughout this period . gy maintaining 

the play sessions seemed to r^pr®“”i 5, place, she could 

a stible rapport with this person who f lie ’paid also 
counteract somewhat her acute “P®"^ , , v., ,yish to usurp her 

assure herself that realizing rap^irt, since the 

sister’s husband would not mterfere _ dream about 

things she told the maternal intwcourse and babies) 

her sister’s divorce, her thou^ts sister-figure whom she 

were independent of her relations with the sister ngu 

met chiefly in individual srasions. paralleled the split m 

This separation of roles and feehnp p^^^ between 

Mary’s “day” and “night” views o ’ ^ abe tried to ap- 

her dependent desires and hostile _ g • . indifferent to 

pear as a relatively well-functionmg g > ^ ^ne rela- 

everyone, untouched by emouons, an sister’s rival, 

tiou-that with her “sister.” But by mght she was 
if not her enemy. abU about babies. Could 

But Mary’s most pressing “ncem J’bcr sister have a baby? 
she have a baby? And if not, why not? Could n back 

How did intercourse feel? Was it hke masturbauo 
again to babies. , . j ^35 revealed, long bemre 

What was going on in Marys m taking plaw 

she could talk about it, by marked c mg y 

in her physical appearance. j^nce and altitude of 

heavy. She combined, sttangely. n pregnant one. C 

old woman with the general „ suit, but more and more 

ously, her face alone did not quite follow 
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case with so many children, Mary’s sex fears and desires were strong- 
est, she questioned her married counselor m great detail about 
whether brothers (brothers-in-law) and sisters could marry, enjoy 
mtercourse, have babies, and so forth She began by tailong about 
Kmg Solomon and his many wives, and wondered how he could 
have had mtercourse with all of them The suggestion that he might 
have taken turns satisfied her, perhaps because she felt that she 
could also take turns with her sister and not be wholly deprived 
From such relatively mature sex mterests Mary soon reverted to 
more primitive desires She wondered about her counselor’s breasts, 
asked to be cuddled and carried, and then became more boldly 
direct Pomting to a little pm, shaped like a bird, that the counselor 
was wearmg, she said that the bird was drmkmg from her breast 
Mary leaned up agamst the counselor ‘Tm leanmg against your 
breast, she said, makmg sucking noises In every way possible she 
wanted to be babied and mdufged 

But this married counselor with whom she had relatively httle 
contact was not the most suitable person for satisfying her primitive 
needs So she turned to her favorite counselor with a frantic re- 
quest for the baby bottle She could not suck the milk fast enough, 
so deep was her greed The nipple had to be adjusted again and 
again, and the holes enlarged so that she could drmk the milk 
laster But after this one attempt, she did not go back to the bottle 
for several months 


Her bedtime talks now turned once more to her feehngs about 
oemg a girl, and for help with this topic she chose the other of her 
favonte counselors Mary wondered what would happen if she 
made a doU and put a perns on it would anybody be angry? On 

'>=• she asked more 
I would be angry The counselor said that she was 
O nen.r H ^ SO? Maty replied, “He has 

^ counselor said that every man has, upon 

wem them,-” nd wii to, 

went on to make some observations about men 

coach, whom she had carefully 
watched m the pool that afternoon, had large sex organs It was 
explamed to her that sex organs develop like any other part of the 
body, and are larger m the adult than m the small boy Mary asked 
if boys ever have emissions at mght, and bemg told that they did, 
she next wanted to know how this differed from bedwetung 

On the next evening, just before going to bed, she went ahead 
and did the things she had only talked about doing the previous night 
Using clay, she fashioned male genitals for one of her dolls A bit 
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later when already m bed, she told her counselor that once she 
had’cut SrseU wTut a razir. and held up ^r Ange^ to show 
mark The counselor helped her examme it. and 
weU the cut had healed, which led to When 

tune previously she had tried cutung Aer h 
asked why she had done this, Mary ‘ had 

overheard about the man who cut off his p p -her conversa- 
given her the idea of trymg to cut her “ mis- 

tioQ revealed more about the nature of h perns, 

informauon about sex. her belief that sh^-“ to 

which had been cut off, etc ^which p 

give her correct mformauon „1ations with the favorite 

Her sex anxieues came to light m he 
counselor whose funcuon was ’ V more that of a 

favonte whose function, traditionally sp play sessions 

therapist, since she saw JLe counselor who conducted 

On the whole, throughout this period j, g maintauung 

the play sessions seemed to ‘*P'““\^p%,apces’ place, she could 
a stable rapport with this person *ho ^go 

counteract somewhat her acute sep mp 1,5, 

assure herself that realunng o^h«tog about^" ™ 
sister’s husband would meht (the dream about 

things she told the maternal - mtKCoUe and babies) 

her sister’s divorce, her Oughts about mterc 
were mdependeut of her relations with the swter 
met chiefly m individual sessions , paralleled the split m 
This separauon of roles ^nd f e^^^^ between 

Mary’s “day” and “mght’ ^ Imgs By day she tned to ap- 

her dependent desires and hos indifferent o 

pear as a relatively "It 

everyone, untouched by Ly night she was her sister s n , 

tion — that with her “sister 

if not her enemy ,.nncem was still about babies 

But Mary’s most pressmg w** Could her sister have a baby? 

she have a bV And d no^ why CouW^,^^^^ 

How did mtercourse feel? Was 

agam to babies Marv’s mind was reveale , S nlace 

What was Eomg on m V^change that was takmg place 


, her physical appearance i and attitude or 

heavy She combmed. strangely, ^ pregnant one 

old^oman with the general uPP=“„„„„ amt, but more am 
ously, her face alone did not quite 


Cun- 
and more 
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took on the helpless look of a baby. Her cheeks hung flaccidly, like 
a newborn infant’s (or perhaps an old woman’s), and her lip move* 
ments become progressively more infantile. Her aggressiveness was 
no longer expressed so much in shrieking and attacking others as in 
infantile spluttering and spitting. Her bodily movements, too, seemed 
to reveal a deep regression. Sometimes they impressed one as being 
close to the characteristic motions made by very young and inhibited 
infants; at other times they were like those of a pregnant woman. 

This behavior seemed to incorporate, simultaneously, two con- 
tradictory tendencies: those of mother and infant. As the mother 
she wished to satisfy the infantile needs that she, as the baby, felt 
so deeply. 

At the same time Mary began worrying that her sister might be- 
come pregnant. As this anxiety grew, her own stance changed even 
more perceptibly. Her stomach protruded and she walked and 
stood very much like a woman in the last months of pregnancy. 
Simultaneously, her hostile anal tendencies were revealed as her 
rear began to protrude farther and farther, as if she were pushing it 
into everybody’s face. At such times her characteristic expression, 
“Huhl”^® sometimes sounded like flatus; at other times it was like 
the grunting noise that small children make when defecating. 

As Mary’s body was becoming frozen in this unnatural posture, 
her conversational inhibitions continued to thaw. Her sex interests 
reverted from her sister and her sister’s husband, to her own body. 
She invariably opened her conversations with her counselor by 
wondering if her sister could or would have a baby. Then she would 
ask for more information about her own body, particularly its vari- 
ous apertures and their functions, and usually wound up by wonder- 
ing if she herself could have a baby, how old girls must be before 
they can have babies, whether she might begin menstruating at 
eleven, and if she could then have a baby immediately. 

Perhaps her changing appearance provoked additional worries 
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about whether she was healthy or not, ^ 'mdoubte^y 

the nature of her anx.et.es that ongmaUy ““ouf d for to cha 
In any case Mary’s earlier fears and she 

ments (pimples, bruises) were j’®']' ^PP , . . parents die so 

might have inherited a sick body ’OTy id b ^ jobable’ Did 

young’' Might her sister die if ste h^ bladder” hke her motor, that 
she (Mary) have a bad heart a ^ anythmg else. Maty 

could prove fatal? In these feats mo jjareelf as part of a 

showed that she was at least begu^g related only to 

famil y, and not as a totally KOlated person or one relate 

a dead mother i,,ra1d an abihty to view 

Her anxieties about herself seemed tamdy This was 

herself (and her life) withm the frame ^^jp„ die bad m life 

agam m hne with Mary’s P^ „ posiuve aspects, for her 

long before she could tecogn^ i ^ P ^ ^ possible source of 
famdy, as a umt, first appeared m h re„,ved acutely, and this 
diseak Her fears of boddy >“l“7.'^"VeX“ses of her father 
tune were often specifically tolated ^ attack or of 

and mother She clauned that she w ? ^ screamed, “Help' 

gall bladder trouble With every htU screamed on first commg 
Help!” m great despair, just as she baa 

to the School ^ ,, , .v, nmi, clearly indicated her 

Without ever reveahng it ’ op'aJed for hours on whether 

behef that she was pregnant She £som having a gall 

she would die of pregnancy, a hea s„3s actually 

bladder ’’ Mary never openly and often about bemg 

pregnant at this tune, but she "P^ Ppined this with her f®'"’ 
afraid of menstruaUon She said that she was afraid 

masturbation, and, amalgama g 

she would die of “menstorbatio distorted m hn® 

Whatever Mary expenenc^ oicture, she saw a horse rem p, 
dommant fears Once, m ^ * _ jjgd jacked to gal ac es 

and later she clauned that to female sex "haracte ^ 

penis, vagma, and breasts M^^ m all sexua ^g^^^ 

thus combined m oii® other gtrl penis 

Mary msisted that sb® ^falling 

eonsmerable anxiety about to da^“ u mem 

doUs mvariably and n?w even the 

apart, as she caplamed » “““ ,^ctuated by a very 

Now to arms uome on N was pane 

head comes oH!” Each people who had 

frightened httle laugh ^ ^^^^p lookout P 

On to streets she kepi 
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took on the helpless look of a baby Her cheeks hung flaccidly, like 
a newborn infant’s (or perhaps an old woman’s), and her lip move- 
ments become progressively more mfantile Her aggressiveness was 
no longer expressed so much m shneking and attackmg others as in 
infantile spluttenng and spittmg Her bodily movements, too, seemed 
to reveal a deep regression Sometimes they impressed one as bemg 
close to the characteristic motions made by very young and mhibited 
infants, at other times they were like those of a pregnant woman 
This behavior seemed to mcorporate, simultaneously, two con- 
tradictory tendencies those of mother and infant As Ae mother 
she wished to satisfy the infa nht^ needs that she, as the baby, felt 
so deeply 

At the same time Mary began worrying that her sister might be- 
come pregnant As this anxiety grew, her own stance changed even 
more perceptibly Her stomach protruded and she walked and 
stood very much hke a woman m the last months of pregnancy 
Simultaneously, her hostile anal tendencies were revealed as her 
rear began to protrude farther and farther, as if she were pushmg it 
IS? tunes her characteristic expression, 

Huh sometimes sounded like flatus, at other times it was like 
noise that small children make when defecating 
As Mary s body was becoming frozen m this unnatural posture, 
her conversational inhibitions continued to thaw Her sex mterests 
reverted from her sister and her sister’s husband, to her own body 
e invariably opened her conversations with her counselor by 
wondering if her sister could or would have a baby Then she would 
ask lor more mformaUon about her own body, particularly its vari- 
ous apertures and their funcuons, and usually wound up by wonder- 
ing if she herself could have a baby, how old girls must be before 
they can have babies, whether she might begm menstruaUng at 
eleven and d she could then have a baby nnmediately 

her changing appearance provoked additional worries 

muicaaSn was not meant to be a com 

say Hohl at her aunt. 

“‘‘n^maife'? am J ’ tree''eSh”ame‘°she said 

have toTe. haL "e“ ““h iT ‘ “‘’'“‘I, " un3 

as bems demanded of heO I iniS a{ fcit a''’ 

clamauon lhal Mary repeated many lime* dadv another , 

spemed »„h .a ooiasio^l “So do S .« • * 0 ?’ si Th“t 

are you soms 10 do about m=r E.emuaUy »e calae to undemtaid that these cs 
clamauonl espressed Marys yar.ooa maoaooal atatudes, ransed bom 

malicious defianee. mumph over our mabdiiy to help her" and emooumd inddler- 
cuee. to utter desperaaou a^ul the fact that neither she, herself, nor snybody 
else could do anything to help her 
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about whaior she was healthy or not 

the nature o£ her anxieties that origmally about soecific ail- 

In any case Mary’s earlier fears and comp 

ments (pimples, bruises) were oarents die so 

might have mherited a sick ^ ^as it probable? Did 

young? Might her sister die if she had J mother, that 

she (Mary) have a bad heart, a gaU bladder “ ^ Mary 

could prove fatal? In these fears mor herself as part of a 

showed that she was at least begu^g related only to 

family, and not as a totaUy isolated person or one 

a dead mother. t,,rn1d an abdity to view 

Her anxieues about herself seemed t fanidy. This was 

herself (and her life) within the frame jhe bad m life 

agam m hne with Mary’s „ posiUve aspects, for her 

long before she could ’“f ,^1 as a possible source of 

famdy, as a umt, first appeared m h .-vived acutely, and this 
disease Her fears of boddy “>1“^ , jpjjsses of her father 

tune were often specifically related , attack or of 

and mother. She clauned that h" 

gaU bladder trouble With every ^‘"“J,amed on first connng 
Help!" m great despair, just as she had screa 

to the School. , ^ _ajta clearly indicated her 

Without ever reveahng it ® ,a?e“ for hours on whether 

behef that she was pregnant She j. £jom “havuig a gall 

she would die of pregnancy, a he ^as actually 

bladder” Mary never mentioned b 1 ^bout being 

pregnant at this tune, but she sp ^bmed this with her , 

afraid of menstruaUon She “'ddy gjat she was afraid 

masturbation, and, amalgama these 

she would die of “mensturbauon j,stoited m hne 

Whatever Mary iJi^ture. she saw a horse rear p, 

dominant fears. Once, in ^ g j^ad lacked the girl ac 

and later she claimed that the female sex chmac en 

penis, vagma, and breasts M^e au^lem_^^^ " S 

thus combmed m one girl, Qther girl had peruses 

Mary msisted that she and „r of falhng 

eo^derable anxiety about to da^^ She h=m 

dolls mvariably *nd n?w even the 

apart, as she explamed m “®“ etuated by a very 

Now the arms “me ofi' Now m punctuate , 

head comes o21” Eac 

frightened httle laugh sharp lookout 

On the streets she kept 
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lost an arm or leg, and spoke at length about how this frightened 
her She wanted to know if people were ever born crippled, whether 
she had been bom a cripple, whether doctors can sew limbs back 
on that have been lost, and so on 

Agam and agam, she came out with questions about gall blad- 
ders Did everybody have one? How many people die of gall 
bladder trouble? What had been wrong with her mother’s gall blad 
der? What was wrong with her own? Would she die from it? When? 

Her fears that she or the School would be bombed were now 
connected more closely with infantile experiences She dreamt about 
the war In this dream there was an old lady who threw bombs at 
people when she got angry, an old lady who resembled her mother 
at the time when she had been sad and no longer went out Mary 
c<mld now openly say that she had been angry that her parents died 
when she was so young Either she should have been older, she said, 
or her parents should have lived longer 

Her phantasies and feelings about her mother’s death became 
more mtensive and at the same time more infantile She asked if 
her mother would ever come back to life agam She was angry at the 
Motors who had not helped her parents to get well, and had made 


happens to a corpse? she wondered What happens to 
rS “ And to thcff Innbs, if these must be sawd o2? 

corpses, arms and legs in hospital garbage? How 
ever “ "’“he people sick? Do doctors 

Thus become ill if she ate human meat? 

™ “""*nhstic phantasies related to her mother’s illness 

iecL<? wn<t phantasies were wild, her interest m these sub- 

JeScnTnnno thp » ^ ^scful means for 

marnace But ^ passed since her sister’s 

her nlfuni-isie h I™? hfnry was not only more willing to express 
stead*^ WMe 1 explanations m their 

Sd fn^ L f >’“'i k’llcd her father, she 
’nformaUon about him what his 
tmdi-?snnit ihi. r 1°*’ wanted to 

mniw Sfr h ‘*“*s of her father and 

Td which she thought 

had occurred at her birth, had caused the other 

r °'™ ‘noreased Mary was very 

resentful that Frances had not estabhshed a home for her when their 
mother died and was not canng for her now But just as she gradu- 
? J’a u !" "“‘’P"’* foot that no one had deliberately 

killed her father, she began realizing that Frances had been barely 
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eleven years old when their ^at^^rhereell was 

to this fact, but now with a shock she jg^th For the 

just about Frances’ age at the tune of j ^ expectanou, 

first tune she was struck by the of h„. 

during aU these years, that reSued that Frances bad then 

Frances had been just a child She , , j experienced 

seemed to her grown-up— ve^ her early life, Mary derived 

In her search for tot she had been a healthy 

a great deal of comfort from hemg t jjjowed her from our 

baby She was particularly pleasrf when h^^ 
records that she had started to tal rather early, and became 

at thuteen She understood that ”““o“ to exclauued, 

very excited With a true and appropriate emouon, 

“Did I really?” ^ r.,ecm2 her past life to 

Yet despite this absotbmg mter^t jn p^^ of her past 

gether. Maty was still ridden by ^ Be. 

she talked slowly and carefully much ” At other bmes she 

cause sometimes when I talk I say j. jjjuch ” This was 

varied this with, “Because ^ome^ ^ ^ come out 

said with a rush, almost as thou^ '^e did not wa 
“I was bad for teUmg even that, she sai 

To counteract her wish to h'®®® w weeks she 

pregnancy, Mary began actmg hke a ‘ She learned to tide 

™re only blue jeans, and played Been afraid of even 

a bicycle rather quickly, someth g ^jjuj m shop work And 
trying before She also became qmte s^ J j,er class- 

hne with these new efforts to ac ^ jjje jiad sou^ 

room leammg unproved But ju , _ yj^gs, she agam . 
qmck or easy aolnh™® m„^to convince herself and 

be pushmg herself too hard m trying 

of an adequacy she did not poss with her sister and br 

At about tot time she had a 'usit Biat toy woto 

m law As soon as she read Ae though it bad ® 

come to see her, her blinking ^ with any the 

evident for more than two her contact ^th ^ 

expenence, Mary seemed to ha g-penences She did n 
world by partially excluding , ^gj-e hke , sister 

want to see what her world or ^ ^ said that j^ary 

ThfA vi^it Itself was uneventful ana i j as Mary 

did not mean as much to her aa fhe °nc h ^ ^ sUong rMCb^ 
thought she would Butwithm afewday^^t^^ ^d my 

Severe mght terrors recurred Mary 
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lost an arm or leg, and spoke at length about how this frightened 
her She wanted to know if people were ever born crippled, whether 
she had been born a cripple, whether doctors can sew limbs back 
on that have been lost, and so on 

Agam and agam, she came out with questions about gall blad- 
ders Did everybody have one? How many people die of gall 
bladder trouble? What had been wrong with her mother’s gall blad 
der? What was wrong with her own'^ Would she die from it? When? 

Her fears that she or the School would be bombed were now 
connected more closely with infantile experiences She dreamt about 
the war In this dream there was an old lady who threw bombs at 
people when she got angry, an old lady who resembled her mother 
at the time when she had been sad and no longer went out Mary 
could now openly say that she had been angry that her parents died 
when she was so young Either she should have been older, she said, 
or her parents should have hved longer 

Her phantasies and feelings about her mother’s death became 
more intensive and at the same time more infantile She asked if 
her mother would ever come back to life agam She was angry at the 
doctors who had not helped her parents to get well, and bad made 
them die r & , 


VVhat happens to a corpse? she wondered What happens to 
people m hospitals? And to their limbs, if these must be sawed ofi? 
^uld one find corpses, arms and legs m hospital garbage? How 
does human meat taste, and does it make people sick? Do doctors 
CTer eat it, and would she herself become ill if she ate human meat? 
thus were her canmbahstio phantasies related to her mother’s illness 
“ Marys phantasies were wUd, her mterest m these sub- 
entirely unrealistic and became a useful means for 

half a year had posscd smcc fact sistct’s 

““te wilhng to express 
I i?“‘i reahstic explanations m their 

stead While sull claunmg that doctors had killed her father, she 
asked tor Ihe first time for real mformaUon about him what his 
'■= !>■= job She wanted to 

understand the coimection between the deaths of her father and 

,1 . u death, which she thought 

had occurred at her birth, had caused the other 

a family of her own mcreased Maty was very 
resentful that Frances had not estabhshed a home for her when their 
mother died and was not caring for her now But lust as she gradu- 
aUy, at least m pai% accepted the fact that no one had deliberately 
killed her father, she began tealtzmg that Frances had been barely 
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eleven years old when then mother dted 

to this fact, but now w.th a shcmk dear For the 

just about Frances’ age at the time of ^ ^ expectation, 

first tune she was struck by the >^"’^‘?|,/care „£ ^r, when 
durmg all these years, that replied that Frances had then 

Frances had been just a child She , , experienced 

seemed to her grown-up— vey her early life, Mary derived 

In her search for "he had been a healthy 

a great deal of comfort from '^“’8 * . ^ showed her from our 

baby She was parbcularly plea^d whm h^ ^^j^ed 

records that she had started to talk at im mo became 

at thirteen She understood she exclamied, 

very excited With a true and pp P 

“Did I reaUy'>’* ^ cmg her past life to- 

Yet despite this absorbing interest m p^^ of her past 

gether, Mary was still ridden by asked why, she said, Be- 

she talked slowly and f jfjoo much” At other tones she 
cause sometunes when I talk I * V . ^o much ” This was 
varied this with, “Because som=““ J ^ „ot want it to come out 

rwruTofteCt^-f-^- 

To counteract her ““tombt/ I?” » £«" /ide 

pregnancy, Mary began f “8 ^ boys She ° 

wore only blue jeans, and played^y ^^ had been of^even 

a bicycle rather quickly, sjajjiul m shop “ 

trvms before She also became qmm ber class 

SL liHese new =2°;® “ " fn’t past 
q“S i?S^\oZr for mui^te und others 

^o? p:?rv..t wim - - 

m-law Arso*n“asyh^=ad *e 

cometo seeher her bfi^mg^^^^ f““LThe“o“®® 

evident for more “Ja b> restrict 

experience, Ma^ visual expenences She diu 

world by sm that her sister 

want to see what h r w ,£ul “d M^ s ^ 

The visit Itself was ^ ^be oo“ a strong rcacuon 

did not mean as much w ^j^^,duys tto w“ 

thought she would But w^^ dreamt oi 

Severe mght terrors recurr 
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Mary’s relief at being able to turn to these pleasures m the com- 
pany of one of her favorite counselors seemed to enable her to 
tackle her deep anxiety about death and destruction with the other 
counselor With this favorite, she expressed her mtense fear of dy- 
mg, and also msisted that we had killed her mother At the same 
time, she did not cease trying to fill in the actual events of her past 
She asked a great many questions about her relatives and tried to 
recall important experiences of her mfancy As her outlook on the 
future grew somewhat less pessimistic, it became possible for Mary 
to realize that she had once had a family, even if her parents were 
now dead For the first time she requested, and was wiUing to ac 
cept, information about the other members of her family circle, her 
uncles and aunts and their children She also seemed to feel less 
need for blocking out the traumatic past with her mother, although 
she remained tremendously fearful of death, separation, and isola 
tion These anxieties she not only displayed more openly, but dis- 
cussed much more freely 

In her play, Mary made it evident that she was dimly realizing 
how, for her, the whole world had vanished when her mother died, 
and that ever smce she had felt she had nothmg to hve for Slowly 
and very hesitantly she gave voice to the feelmg that she, herself, 
was responsible for her mother s death and that her masturbation 
might lead to more destruction of herseU and perhaps of her whole 


From these remarks and her vanous play activities it became 
increasingly clear that Mary had actually been hvmg under the un- 
mother In general, she believed 
H! childbirth, and m this way she thought she had 
Fn mother s death In parUcular, she imagined that while 

mother m the gaU bladder, which 

te moto ?ate/d?ed 

The tremendous relief Mary expenenced in revealmg these anx- 
lehes reduced fte disturbmg effect of her dreams, and Lde falhng 
asleep easier I m sleepmg better at m^t.” she said, and gave us 
her own explanatton Its because I don’t try to forget what I 
dream atout I wake up Md remember it, and then I go back to 
sleep Her crabbmess, lU humor, and depressed utumde m the 
mommg also changed For the first tune she talked posmvely about 
Manhng to grow up and have her body develop She became mter- 
ested m wearmg femmme clothes and made remarks showing her 
greater acceptance of bemg a girl But, ‘ On Hallowe’en," she said, 
• I’m gomg to dress up and act like a boy ’■ in a reahstie way. Maty 
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was taking advantage of the outlets that society provides chddren 
for acting out their less acceptable j„tute. She 

Roughly then, she was which she could live 

talked about eventuaUy finding a l^^ly ^ child. She 

—a family that would accept her and raise her as me 
made up a little story about this: 

“Once upon a time there was a dog named ^ *s^me meat 

wanted some food so he went to an alley g wanted a nice 

from a garbage can. After that on the door. A 

bed to sleep in. So he went across the stre here?’ She 

little old lady opened the door and said, paper.’ So they did. 

told her husband and he said, Lets pu j time.” 

But no one claimed him, so Chips lived with them for a ^ 

Her new feeling was also .“|hen ^d^T Mary finaUy 

after trying, first, to make a mask, , ^ curly hair 

decided that she would like to pam m mtic marks that 

like her own. In drawing the face, j^gjcjng tears 

resembled tears. Mary bad been m |,(,u„sclor asked what tey 
faces she drew, but this time **1®“ . , counselor, remmding 

were, Mary said that they were & . jj ^555 might not 

her that she used to pamt te^, mars on her. Th , 

To which Maty answered, Y«, r 
“No, I won’t. I want a happy 8“': the mouth Brst, 

Later she drew another ff « “'’^^beoause it’s a boy.” When 
marked that its comers were t 
questioned about this, Ma^ fid *at h s 

Luld be different. She said that wtef “turned up^ at 

mouths always “sort of turne become aware o , jj 

the comer.” Suddenly i| it were a teve ation 

had been saying. She '°°had P ’ y reason, becau gh 
to her, said, “But there reaUy umt a y 

be happy and smile, too- of the ““a,'" ° had been 

Mary became “wref *•'^5' infantile p ^nd- 

unhappiness and the m five with her au 

intermpted. When M^J^.ncking and ^„nd lasting unhappi- 

denly had to relinqmsh suctog^^^ “‘‘drfams: in which 

up wetting while her m ^ reflected m 
ness that began at this ““ 

and looked at the *P"^lie aU ^ 

the bottom outline of the fa«* 

quite “choked." 

never bodies to go with 
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Mary’s relief at being able to turn to these pleasures m the com- 
pany of one of her favorite counselors seemed to enable her to 
tacUe her deep anxiety about death and destruction with the other 
counselor With this favorite, she expressed her mtense fear of dy- 
mg, and also msisted that we had killed her mother At the same 
time, she did not cease trymg to fill in the actual events of her past 
She asked a great many questions about her relatives and tried to 
recall important experiences of her mfancy As her outlook on the 
future grew somewhat less pessimistic, it became possible for Mary 
to realize that she had once had a family, even if her parents were 
now dead For the first time she requested, and was wilhng to ac- 
cept, information about the other members of her family circle, her 
uncles and aunts and their children She also seemed to feel less 
need for blockmg out the traumatic past with her mother, although 
she remained tremendously fearful of death, separation, and isola 
tion These anxieties she not only displayed more openly, but dis- 
cussed much more freely 

In her play, Mary made it evident that she was dimly realizing 
how, for her, the whole world had vanished when her mother died, 
and that ever smce she had felt she had nothmg to Uve for Slowly 
and very hesitantly she gave voice to the feelmg that she, berselfi 
was responsible for her mother’s death and that her masturbauon 
might lead to more destnicuon of herself and perhaps of her whole 


From thep remarks and her vanous play activities it became 
mcreasin^y clear that Mary had actually been Iivmg under the im- 
had kUIed her mother In general, she beUeved 
that “otbers die of childbirth, and m this way she thought she had 
provoked her mother’s death In particular, she imagined that while 
in the womb she had kicked her mother m the gall bladder, which 

her mru.cr to dtd 

,et, cxpencnced m revealing these anit- 
leues redueed ^^e disturbuig effect of her dreams, and made falhng 
asleep easier 1 m slecprag belter at m^t." she said, and gave us 
her mvn explanation “Its because I don't try to forget what I 
dream almut I wale up and remember it, and then I go back to 
sleep Her crabbmess, lU humor, and depressed atutSde m the 
mommg also changed For the flist Ume she talked posiuvcly about 
wanung to grow up and have her body develop She became inter- 
ested m Vicarmg feminine clothes and made remarks showing her 
greater acceptance of berag a girl But, On Hallowe’en,'’ she said, 
• I’m gomg to dress up and act like a boy ’’ In a realistic way. Maty 
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Uon with turtles and goldfish was explamed ^ may 

servRUon of them, J not m the tvay she them. y 

have been re-enactmg her only bemgn human contacts outsiue 

home durmg her first years of hfe , person who 

Mary remembered that her 'vent out, 

cared for her and their mother, and ^ mother On 

either to school or to play, Maiy wm s u ^ 

rare occasions her mother would get up gQ^ie 

the time she stayed m bed and lay wi just 

days there was a httle food to ^ tannerv for a day or two, 
went without It was when they g over and cooked 

or more, that the lady from across the .^iked to myself You 

Mary also remembered, “When I was nobodv else to talk to 

probably think that’s funny, but Aere -luved with myself all 

It’s true, I talked to myself aU the ume I played wi 
the time There was nothmg else to do ^g^iewmg these hap- 
These were not distorted memo^s an^ understand how un- 
penmgs m true Mcum^uuces, to have eapcctcJ 

reasonable it was, under these cucu 

anythmg more of her sister . . third Chnstmas m School 
The holiday season Pf ujcreasmgly avv^ 

was particularly difficult for her Sh g onenly lealous of clul- 
of her desire to be part of a family Qj^istmas In previous 

dren who were visitmg their par ^ (o care what other 
years she had been too , (],„ gjst ume she saw quite 

children did or how they hved No ^,1,0 hod fainilics, 

reahstically how much „„ that score Once the cl“ ‘ 

and she was most irritable and je enjoyed the liobd > 

dren went oft on their vacanons. however. 

quite thoroughly „ . ‘ ' * " 

Companng the three Ch5“““!“ 

found her com 


Companng the three nl'ctclynu's«^^^^^ 

first (after six months) found he ouiw vVUv 

r.r.' .UcV showed tlUt 


first (after six months) lounu iTdifiN vx"«v»' 

(after eighteen nionths) showc niMUWvl > 

her presents but stUl ent «Mt V ' of- 

“rCii? . viN »«« , 


year, she was keenly aw.*>s. « 

happy about her lack of fam y> ■■ .jm.iiiih iiuot of 

fered her rolaiUxlV gvhlJ vxwl"' ' .^suited 

Although Mary was In re' ll ^V'v'l b' I'k ““res 

the holidays, fi« .momciijjt Uv'v'"f' "nl’da »!“' *" 


the holidays, her moiiw ,,i |u 

m connection with | la » iik NOi) 

She was most comfottublu H b'**' 

or was being dried 
some, babyish m»nuu UiW* w'"' 


tudJlo- 
sho saw 
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the whole world was on the verge of collapsing and coming to an 
end She had told us about this before, but now when we asked her 
why she dreamt these thmgs she hnked them with one particular 
event Her association was, ‘ Why did my aunt take my baby bottle 
away when I came to hve with her?” 

A few months later Mary chanced to have another visit from 
Frances and her husband Though we advised otherwise, the young 
couple always came to see Mary together, and on this visit Mary 
immediately threw herself into her brother-m law’s lap, put her 
arms about his neck, and buried her head on his breast She took 
absolutely no heed of her sister, who witnessed the situation help- 
lessly, without knowmg what to do and mcapable of actmg because 
of her own emotional difficulties After the visit, Mary asked whether 
a ten or eleven-year old girl could marry a man of twenty (her 
brother m law’s age) , what kind of marriage it might turn out to 
be, and could they have babies'^ In other ways, as well, she specu- 
lated about takmg her sister’s place But this kmd of reaction, to 
these visits was short-lived by now and did not seriously hamper 
Mary’s over-all progress 

Interestingly enough, and perhaps tallymg with her new abil- 
ity to enjoy infantile experiences, Mary’s next recapture of things 
past was evoked by a particular smell Her sensitivity to olfactory 
sensations has already been mentioned, most odors perturbed her 
and none pleased her This tunc she noticed the disinfectant used 
in mopping corridors, an odor with which she should have been 
thoroughly famiUar and about which she had repeatedly remarked 
before Yet now, sniffing it carefully, she said it remmded her of th® 
bus that had taken her to nursery school when her mother was stiU 
ahve Mary remembered how lost she had felt, ndmg alone to and 
from the school Frances would put her on the bus and then call for 
her after school, because her mother was too sick to leave the bouse 
That an associaUon was also made to the disinfectants used dunng 
her mother’s illness is suggested by the fact that specific memones 
of her mother s illness and death were brought out, which had for- 
merly been blurred m Mary’s mind She recalled details of th® 
funeral — how she had cned in the car riding to the cemetery, und 
the efforts made to comfort her These were her first posiUve mcm- 
oncs of her relatives 

Mary told us that occasionally, when things got very bad, u 
neighbor woman from across the hall came over and cooked for 
them Mary thought she was very nice She had even occasionally 
invited Mary into her apartment to look at her turtles and goldfish 
Now, after being with us nearly two and a half years, Mary’s fasema- 
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School, she had behaved much 

Why the change in our behavior? Mary w ^ unpor- 

not only her own actions and atutudes, bu > (.jj^nges m it, 
tant, she no longer felt that our behavior, ^d h,, 

were arbitrary or devised chiefly to ° , ^„ose While we 

She was begmmng to sense that our acbo clear, now 

had always tried to make the reasons for our acuons 

at least she understood us . . „ nr unrelated to what 

Mary’s anger was no longer withou g y^ycation readdy 
went on around her She could now po y yj anij discomforts. 

Often her anger was the result of real frustraUons 
which could be reheved by us typewriter, when 

One day she was playing j out the foUowmg story 

all at once she became purposeful an yp 
The Lonely Coctu^ 

Once upon a time there hved “ ’'“^^‘^^*0 was very “’f * 
Pnckeley One day he said to his , you play 

tnend to play with And the old cac ^ ,5 very siU? 

Because you are too old If that is found him a cactu J 

cactus I will find you a friend, a 

himself . i,-r<5elf was so prickly 

In her story, Mary teen^oo old and sick Now, 

because her only friend, her moth , and without p ^ ^ ^ 

however, it seeLd silly to loyalty » hm 

panions for the rest of bPt JlJfcel-as m her to 

More important, she also jjy permitting bu P 

old fnend (her mother) was ^ j.,gs of the -uired which 

enjoy more pleasant thmgs “'““d-had been recaptured, 

had with her mother — “5 ,ode toward hfe ^ mtercourse, 

gave her a more P°/‘R« R‘“"ed to be =^dT ■=“- 
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Mary often acted hke a baby 

suggested that she was o ^ came to be a 

the baby withm her crew . ,, 

•' IJ l.r 1 
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seemed to center “Showed uP f “fpCe role as a mother 

mother This “'“f,! prepare h«s'‘^ 5 °mder an adjustment to, and 
apparent attempts to „„ short order 

Agam, she tried to cq 
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her counselor’s keys dangling from a cord around her neck Mary 
put them m her mouth and began suckmg on them Then she batted 
them with her face and caught them with her mouth, very much 
like a baby in a crib playing with a rattle his mother is holdmg 
At the end of the hobday season, Mary felt more than ever that 
she might have a chance at a different life, and a better one “Why 
can’t we start the whole world over agam?” she asked She had a 
real wish now to begin afresh and lead a more satisfactory life 
The followmg month, January, was a quiet one for Mary, but 
m February she agam made serious efforts to come to grips with 
her central difficulty, her need to have a mother She declared, “My 
mother is real,” and went on to explain without bemg questioned, 
“Just because she’s dead doesn’t mean she isn’t real It doesn’t 
mean that she doesn’t mean anything to me ’’ She seemed ready to 
rehnquish a palpable reality that was impossible for an emotional 
reality that was possible 

With that, she tried, successfully, to divorce herself somewhat 
from her mother, to accept her death as a fact of the past and view 
It less desperately One day, m talking about her mother’s death* 
she pamted a grave As if to indicate that this was something that 
happened long ago, she sketched cobwebs m the corners of the 
painting, and by adding several crosses, transformed it mto a picture 
of a cemetery Then she pondered the gloominess of her painting, 
decided to alter it, and heavily painted over the crosses with white, 
so that only the borders of the cobwebs remamed visible, then she 
added a red flower at the center of each cross, and dedicated the 
picture to one of her favorite counselors — perhaps m appreciation 
of the way the counselor, through the years, had helped her 
overcome her depression step by step (just as Mary had changed the 
mood of this painting) and had helped her master the loss of her 
mother (Plate 7) 

Mary could even poke fun at her thoughts of death and destruc- 
tion if memories of her mother were not directly involved, but only 
after her depression had been expressed She sketched two bones 
crossmg each other against a very dark background Then she painted 
faces on them, and declared that these were f unn y “dancmg bones 
(Plate 8) The ambivalence expressed m such pamtings came to 
Mary s awareness m other contexts and she began to be amazed by 
some of her behavior. “I get lots of thmgs but I’m still not satisfied!’ 

These changes in Mary's attitude were reflected in our behavior 
toward her, and she soon recognized this She wondered why, when 
she was nasty to other children or misbehaved m some way, her 
counselors spoke to her about it When she had first amved at the 
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nursing breast he is f corporatmg mto 
very carefully labeled the composition A b y 
milk from the breast ” , and pamted a 

Durmg the rest of her time with us mother and 
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acceptance of, her present female and future maternal role This 
effort to gam a surface adequacy preceded by some time the ap- 
pearance and mastery of much deeper problems 

As Mary became mcreasmgly concerned about whether or not 
she would be a good mother, she wondered whether she could care 
for a baby of her own, smce no one had ever adequately cared for 
her She began playmg with doUs, m the fashion of normal girls 
her age She dressed the baby doll, fed it from a bottle, bathed and 
changed it Frequently and with anxiety, she asked, “How would a 
real mother take care of a baby?” 

This mtense enactment of the care of an infant apparently made 
It easier for her to rehnquish the desire to have a baby right away 
One day, as she talked about the pain of childbirth, she said, “Some 
day I’d like to be marned and probably I’d like to have a baby 
some day, too But Fd certamly want to wait quite a while, even 
after I was married, to really get to know my husband Because you 
don’t want to have a baby and then get a divorce ” For Mary, hav- 
mg a baby still meant losmg a husband, just as she felt that her 
own birth had deprived her mother of a husband 

Out of a strange combmation of needs, Mary approached the 
mother-baby theme m every way possible She rivaled her sister m 
wanting to be pregnant, she acted out her own deprivation as an 
infant and her efforts to compensate for it, and perhaps, to some 
small degree, she was also trymg to prepare herself realistically fo^ 
a future that had now acquired meanmg and importance 

She drew a woman lying m bed nuismg a baby (supposedly m 
a maternity ward), and labeled everything to make it very clear 
that It was she who was nursmg the baby (Plate 9) Mary’s in- 
sistence on labeling the mother m her pictures with her own name, 
and her accompanying remarks that suggested she was also the 
baby m this painting, corroborated what we had suspected from 
the way she used her body Mary was expressmg a desire to be 
mother and baby all at once This pamtmg mdicated the impasse m 
which she found herself After havmg stated it, she seemed to try 
to separate herself, as the baby, from herself, as the mother, or, m 
other words, to resolve her double personahty resulting from being 
mother and baby at the same Ume 

Her next picture seemed to be a statement of how she had in- 
corporated her mother, and thus begun her double role of mother 
and infant While speaking about her jealousy of children who had 
parents and of babies who nursed at their mother’s breasts, Mary 
created a pictorial world consistmg solely of breast and infant, or 
one might belter say, she drew an infant whose whole world is the 
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to caU the story ‘My Life.’ ” And she V differLt" at 

“My Life, by Mary.” She "“t ^ ’ihe first chapter wiU be 
different tunes; it better be in chapters j sessions, Mary 

‘When I am Little.’ ” Thereafter, “re " 

dictated her life to her counselor. The i 

CHAPTER I When I Little 

When I was litUe (I was bad. wam’t wtL baby abom 

mother died Before my mother di^ an j^jy aunt an 

nme months old my daddy died Then dresser, and me and my 

she had two children. Sbe had my mothers or 

sister Frances had my mother’s bed I wanted a 

After about three or two years . so we didn’t get on® 

but my aunt didn’t care for dogs ^ porch of two little co 

there was this little dog sitting /.lyg ,s all true) So I sto 

girls and they were not very nice to They ^ 

Then they were looking for ^m for dog and I tol 

house and they asked if we had seen j didn t ^ 

when I first found the dog that I aod they sa«l» . ^ I ^ 

they came, my aunt smd. ‘Is this ^^er Aey took it 1 
then ray aunt knew that I stole b t true?) 

her why, (Do you believe me that this 

CHAPTER « ^ 5 Then a case 

I lived widi my aunt f^^^^orri -otNo 
Worker took me to visit a sch went with 1 sister was with 

that I will talk about later ^ one day seeing 

liked but most of them my a y sister c back 

Joe who IS now her husband and wbe told noUO 

Joe my aunt kicked her sad because my sister 

Then when she was gone 1 didn t 

she would come back and g , ji 

CHAPTER m sill came dm next 

After thn case wcrkerJ^k^-^^^SfoJaJm^^^ 

day to live there When j, .^as a “^^5 for aU of us 

me wading and I caugh there was p 

this?) Then we bad a pai r 

IV The Orthogenic Sc oo sleep m. 

CHAPTER "'Vf bieSm the house used to 

In the girls’ dorm d.«c m^/amer people bccat« 

Then there is six other » psrwd.'"^ 

,8 ^ asides to ui. coumelc' 
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have delved this from the depths of her unconscious for no later 
experience could be drawn upon to explam this picture of a face 
seen so immediately above the breasts And as if to emphasize other 
primitive sensaUons belonging to the earliest period of life, she put 
finger marks all around the border of the picture, which suggested 
her fascmation with touch as her fingers groped for her mother’s 
breasts and face (Plate 12) In her earher picture of the female body 
she had left off the head, probably because she was still unable to 
remember her mother’s face Here it seemed she had recaptured 
her memory of it 

A few days later Mary agam broached the question of lactation 
First she asked about the various functions of the glands, and then 
announced that she would draw a baby smihng because it was drink- 
ing from the mother’s breast But all she drew was the breast, and 
in spite of her reference to a smilmg baby she did not draw it When 
the picture was finished, she pondered a while about what to label 
it, and ^finally decided on “A woman’s breast gettmg ready for 
nursing Then, reflectmg on her new knowledge, she said that this 
was not really quite nght, because not only was the breast getting 
ready to care for the baby but the mother’s whole body And she 
wound up by drawmg a baby m the uterus 
u drew, she talked about her future Lately, she said, 

she had thought a lot about what she wanted to do when she grew 
a stenographer might be a good pro- 
lession We told her that these were pleasant and perfectly reasonable 
thoughts, but that she had plenty of time, and it might be more im- 
portant to decide what kmd of person she wanted to be than the 
pa^cular kmd of job she would hold “Well,” she said, “aU I want 
.Z ^ A what a “plain person” 

„n childbirth, having a baby, how babies grow 

conunued for weeks Then Mary’s interest shifted 
but with a new emphasis on how 
S.M.hv wondered why, smce she had been a 

healthy baby, had sUU undergone very unpleasant expenences 
as an mfant Once, after deep thought, she blurted out, ‘Which 
thmp are more important, the physical thmgs that happen to you 
or the things ^at happen to your feelings?” With further talk, Mary 
herself amved at the conclusion that both are important, but al- 
though we can do relaUvely IilUe about permanent pWsical damage, 
there is a lot we can do about our emotions 

Early in April, Mary determined to write “a book about my 
life ’’ Bringing pencil and paper to a Utile table, she said, “I’m gomg 
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By the end o£ this penod, Mary ^ hercmmtefor that she 
temper and screammg, hut she and with whom 

never screamed at people she trusted and anxiety was aroused 
she felt secure This was true It was f her, that she 

by her fear of new people. wh^ they .^ometimes I just have 
reverted to fits of screaming She ^ would not 

to I feel like screammg and I cant help i 

elaborate beyond saymg that this •'^PP . jephed, “At every- 

angry When asked at whom she '"‘“^j.^iavbe not everybody I 
body” Then she corrected this to,^ iNo, y 
just don’t know who I’m angry at temoer was mouvated 

Part of Mary’s concern about tosmg n ^ „hen 

by her thoughts of the ^e I*!® nught scream at them imd 

she left the School, and feared that „|intaimng control might 
arouse their dislike She .j. before she got to know 

prove especially difficult m f**® 1.1 would no longer have ^ 

them, once she knew and trusted th , would select 

lose her temper On the offier h^d, *h® ^^w them, thm^ 

nght family for her, and that ^^5 slowly makmg rea y 

would go fairly well In this way environment, which > 

leave the School and hve m a “t® desires , . ,, -.her 

mcidentally, m hne with the *^_ems Mary made abo 

Despite the rather empty "““had become mote ^por 
chUdren m her autobiography, aleng *t*h 

taut to her She was now not 8 ®'^^ ,ame t®e *e ^^ne 

but really enjoymg their and ffiat ^^jdren 

aware that some of the chito savmg that she 

thmgs to provoke them Sh ^ngnly Y ®ent, how- 

because of this, thon^ remarks w®te 1 appreciated 

was glad nobody hked her misery at ”°t | jbe was be- 

ever, than her S^t^'^oreSmes said ho® ^/^nted theni to 
Burstmg mto tears, she s “ ^ much a relauons, Mary 

cause other children thd no ^rest m h“ “ of jier room 

In this period “^rjiTd ^ever decorated the wim 

suddenly noticed that she particularly mothers 

With anythmg hut * Pictures of p®°P ' 

placed most of these wi toys,” was too 

and babies me some^S ^^^juddenly stop herself 

Mary’s habi ud. o»e_da;^ ^e obout the room smd 
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be (what did it used to be?) oh. yes, a minister s home, and 4e 
School used to be part of the church There are only eight girls in me 
entire School (thats right, you re a woman) and there are twenty sa 
boys 

She gave a detailed listing of all the rooms, the groups, equip- 
ment, etc , , n r 

The fifth chapter Mary dictated was entitled The School Rooms, 
and the sixth The People in the School, both were concerned largely 
with enumerations She became somewhat more personal in the 
seventh chapter Counselors of the Orthogenic School It seemed 
that she needed to enumerate these facts and names more or Iws 
mechanically m order to separate the unpleasant past from the 
more satisfymg present After the seventh chapter Mary requested 
that the whole history be read back to her, and then she went on 
dictatmg 


CHAPTER viu Counselors That I Like Best 

The counselor that I hke best in the girls’ dormitory is Joan (Id 8° 
get my bottle, OK? 1 U be right back ) 

At this juncture, Mary went to fill her baby bottle, retummg. 
she asked, ‘ Will this bottle last as long as I hve*^ If I broke it could 
you get a new one?” By this action Mary established the connection 
between two facets of her School life her real attachment to her 
favorite counselors and the infantile pleasures she had rediscovered 
and was still enjoymg But apparently she was not sure that either 
(or both) of these satisfactions would last a lifetime, or that re- 
sponse to her physical and emotional needs was permanently as- 
sured Going on with her dictaUon, she referred to Joan. “I hke 
her best because I know her belter than any of my other counselors 
And then, not wanting to hurt anyone’s feehngs, she mentioned the 
names of two new staff members and explamed that she did not 
know them well, yet 

Mary was now ready to stop dictating because she had nothmg 
more to add to her story With some hesitation, as if she felt obliged 
to, she remarked that she liked most of the other children, but now 
she was finished, and then she sat suckmg quietly on the bottle for 
some time 

The wnUng of her life history seemed to be another effort to 
bang order into her life, to understand its sequence But Mary stm 
had difficulty in establishing a continuity, her life had been divided 
mto separate parts, which had forced her, as it were, to divide the 
story into disconnected chapters 
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other occasions, the melanchohc, neglecting mother A third adult 
might represent the hoped-for lady from across the hall, who brought 
Mary food or mvited her m to play, only to rouse a fear that this 
new, helpful person might leave just as unpredictably as that other 
lady had appeared and disappeared m Mary’s infancy By becoming 
suitable targets for the discharge of Mary’s hatred of her aunt, other 
adults helped Mary to m^ter the rejection she bad experienced 
from her 


Most, if not all, of these real people m Mary’s life had been 
utterly inconsistent in their relations with her The mother was at 
one moment givmg and at another mdifferent, if not openly depriv- 
mg The sister would care for Mary and then neglect her for play 
companions, boy friends, and finally a husband, sometimes she sided 
with Mary agamst the aunt and sometimes she reversed her support 
Even Mary s aunt was not solely rejectmg and punitive In 
reality, she did provide food and lodging, if only at a price, but still, 
Mary might have had to dread starvaUon without it The uncle, 
likewise, was at one moment ready to leave Mary m peace (nothmg 
needs to be done about the childs misbehavior), and at another to 
castrate her (threaten to cut her thumb off) 

To make matters worse, the various episodes m Mary’s life bad 
been so radically disconnected from one another that she had never 
mteUigible sequence, without which 
She could not develop an integrated attitude toward life— much less 

schizoid behavior, with its 
^ another, without any visible reason 
tft sensible transiUon from one form of behavior 

^ fragmented, and its 

another At last, however, we began to 
Spr inrHn ^ Icarncd direcUy from her and from 

four disunct em^’t divided, mamly, into 

of development and experience. 
tmipH h?fnr^^ Ih disconnected (unless, as men 

Sc mtdc;dt “ pumBhmcnt £cr a 

'll'’'*’ benign period of early infancy, 

and '““‘‘S' ™ ®“1I relauvely happy 

and wcl integrated During this period she probably received ample 
gratification from her mother ■' 

^ followed that may have been slow m evolving but was 


19 Thii, mcidcntally was an added reason fnr .»,« idea 

that she was guilty of having killed her mother cl nging to iJ'* 

misdeed could these mconsistcnt experiences make Snw m 
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probably fully developed when became progressively 

years old This was the time when her 7*“ to pro 

more melanchohc and withdrawn fro moments she would pich 

vide any regularity for her baby, ”°“emam d unresponsive 

her up aud feed her, but for the most Pft barely met, at 

to her crymg or whming \^e emotional maturahon or 

least no demands were made on h moments of gratifi- 

socialization Thus, on the one hand, , j irregular 

cahon m Mary’s life, which were o jj j,o demands were 

periods of deprivation, on the oAer ’ „ jieve characterized 

made on her at aU Both sets of experiences may 
her second phase recovered later, though at the 

This period of isolation was ,i,ne n was the period 

tune we could recognize it only not only flsumuve y, 

when Mary’s mother turned away ^ her back 

but hteraUy Most of the tune fa«d her back on 

her baby and the world, as Maiy lookmg at „ her 

us Mary had relived this later by buned her bead 

addressmg someone she uvert®^ ^mendous anxiety with whi . ^ 

counselor® lap or arms Th^“g“up. her »o™”Ver aS^h 
Started each dav, her wish not ronseQuence of n 


counselor’s lap or arms “^“he up. her 
started each day, her r,cen the consequence h 

of various hurts, all may „ 0^6 of m the ^ her wailmg 

when, as a baby, she was reroamed of her 

ted by the melanchohc mother began with „tremely dc- 

The third phase of M^^ii^o^onted with “ ex- 
mother’s death Suddenly she ^ j deal of /[ar which 

manding environment “t ,_r,ty and proper b needs were 

peered of her. the kind o her eroouonal^ n« 

nothing had prepared her eoupled '«* = hide social- 

going virtually Mary. ,^c puniuse acuon 

attitudes of her aunt, aw ^ P‘,°''he . S now regularly and 

ized an infantile rage Thi . hand, hj her not only bate 
by her relatives But, on the om^^j_ ^^hieh made ne 

adequately ted, >'°“*™’hcr displeasure , hfe began with her 

her aunt but also fear her “ f ^od of Mao’ 

The fourth and, so far, Mary’s life. Bran- 

amval at the School n,l four ph“ j the periods to- 

Only one person appeared spea^ eser really existed 

ees was the only Yuab'' ^ ,3^ *“‘?„anon This explains the 
Ecther or could ='=" of her mf’J^^oier and abuse the 

and were not )ust fig , Frances fo cxwt^S bcwccJt them 
Uemendous ^laiion 

bona fide, though 
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also suggests why any change m Frances’ life (marriage, and hei 
subsequent pregnancy) was so shattermg to Mary Smce her sistei 
was the only contact that m any way bound her life together, any 
radical change m Frances* life put Mary’s very existence on the verge 
of fallmg apart agam 

In their common desperation the two children had been con- 
stantly thrown together, even m the same bed There they may have 
tried to find comfort m one another, although only at ^e price of 
overwhelmmg guilt-feelings, particularly on Frances’ part As the 
elder of the two she had, after all, enjoyed a more sheltered and 
pleasant childhood and was, therefore, more socialized It was m 
bed, too, that Mary witnessed Frances’ suicidal attempts, which may 
well have reinforced her guilty memories about her melancholic, 
dymg mother 

Here, then, was the clue to why, m one of her first statements to 
us about herself, she had called herself a murderer In the first 
dream she had told us about, she had killed Frances because Fran- 
ces had kicked her m her sleep, as (she thought) she bad kicked 
her mother — this aroused such anger m Mary that she wished to kill 
Frances, not because Frances kicked her, but because throu^ so 
domg, she reminded Mary of her belief that she had destroyed her 
mother That Frances kicked her may have meant to Mary that 
Frances knew Mary had killed their mother and wanted to punish 
Mary m kmd That Frances thus seemed to give truth to Mary’s de- 
lusion, was the unforgivable sm for which Mary wished to murder her 

Mary was fully convinced that whoever kicks is killed m pun- 
ishment, whoever gets kicked dies Therefore Mary had no hope 
for herself, since she had deprived herself of her mother by kicking 
her and eventually would be punished for this misdeed by being 
killed One of the proofs that her reasonmg was correct lay m her 
aunt’s pumUvc alUtude, which Mary understood as punishment for 
havmg killed her mother 

It probably look a strange combinaUon of real experiences to 
force Mary to hold on to her mother so desperately Loyalty, she 
may have felt, required that she make no new friends in life, and 
that she reject the world as her mother had The way Mary had so 
abundantly enjoyed certain mfanulc sausfactions (such as masturba- 
Uon, weiung) and the relatively few demands made on her while 
her mother was still alive, also kept Mary hopelessly bound to her 
mother as the sole person who had ever supplied her with at least 
some pleasures, though never m sufficient quantity to quench her 
all-pcrvasivc desire for more Throughout most of Mary’s life, there- 
fore, her mother had seemed to be the only person who could pro* 
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vide satisfacttons, as proof, aU ^ the baby 

her mother died (for example, her aunt had ““ „737_^t_m,ght 
bottle) Mary’s hopes that Pj“P ^„„n,ntment Mary’s sus- 
o2er her satisfactions always ended m i PP , y a^ose from the 
eeptibihty to sexual “P™,r* ““df Eut ^ 
same wish that they might fulfill her ” , well 

to further disappomtment and severe P“ . why the 

With this reconstruebon we eM “"“m m loosen Once 
dead mother’s hold on Mary could a offered, her mother 

Mary could accept the infantde pleasu satisfactions The less 

ceased to be the only possible source o loyalty to her 

indispensable her mother became, th for at the School, 

seemed required of Mary As w.fy began to dunk that 

and nothmg untoward happened to , lolled her motter, 

perhaps she would not be destroye , , gy the same token, 
Ld even began to doubt that she fore less threatening, 

her mother seemed less powerful, and * /^ary the samo 
now that other people, apparently, c about the P ? 

ficauons, more consistently aa X 

cactus, Mary was able to picture “““ven "““‘'omri s 
for friends of her own age, “^fMaty’s conteniporar.«^_,. 
compared with her mother, see® mthout special help 

No child could have mastered wdio^^^^k she na^ 

sistencies and ambivalent relaUo and qa'i:'’ " able to 

never enjoyed adequate P=nods o' ^ had “P""' 

expcncnced so much deprivaU ’ for uit^l^S sufficient in- 
accumulate enough emouonal .^ant to ^ no rewards 

ences Events had been far ‘°°,fia “cenied to pronme 
ccntives for trying to roaster a ronsistcnt relations 

for coming to terms with it nj these “t . ^cd a neurone 

Any one of these £«“«’ “"^r^bly £ S «> 

With significant persons, ijcong cofflbm chancicrizcJ 

or delinquent child Their . jy ^jid hcha'’* cchool oialicr 

ouc. schizophrcnic-hU swy Vc dicuicd by the 

Mary for the greater len^h^ M 

What the occasion, all her ,qus Idc and to her ( 

pressures originating he P confusing . jcsoiuu'® Ci 
iime, to make matters ■='“ "1°? acuons '‘‘''“"^ 10.0 a;a.“ b^d 
cause she conld not «P'“ "h These resutum ^ 

Of her ego were al» at rcaffi) pus. cspc»c--= or. 

lUllc connection w»di .anou* 
back to any one of ^ of them 
rather, to her distorted 
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These factors led to a complete lack of consistency m Marys 
relations with adults or children at the School To every contact, 
she responded with a different pattern, depending on which p ase 
of her past was being reactivated at the moment Smce this was un 
predictable, and smce there was Uttle connection between what 
did and how she reacted, our behavior toward her, despite our es 
efforts, was tmged with a certam feelmg of not bemg to the pom 
Hence, workmg with her was frustratmg and emotionally exhausting 
Mary, who would never commit herself, always requned a to 
commitment from us A minor example of this was the way s 
asked questions, where other children would express themsei 
She forced us to make statements or seek response from her, wm 
we would have preferred deferrmg until she could speak on her o 
Only after Mary had been two and a half years at the Scboo » 
and had, herself, begun to mtegrate her past experiences, 
stand them, and develop appropriate reactions to them, did s 
become somewhat oriented m the present, so that she reacted appw 
pnately to the adults around her and made it possible for 
form really strong emotional ties to her In attempting to soaauz 
herself, Mary at last permitted us to mvest our own emouons nio^ 
deeply m her We could finally drop our debberate and consciow 
efforts to help her and could begm to estabhsh a freer, two way 
relation that had a consistency and uniqueness of its own 

At about that tune a second projective test was given to Mary» 
this time a TAT Her first reacUons to many of the pictures charac 
tensUcally expressed deep anxiety and helplessness Some of m 
stories she made up, particularly those covering topics that were n 
immediately related to her past life but were conditioned by 
pictures themselves, were fairly realistic and pervaded by a some 
what optimistic outlook on the future Other stories that expresse 
an mitially gloomy reacUon to the pictures, were followed by 10^®“ 
tions showing how much Mary now remembered of her early 
and how much it preoccupied her If a story revolved about theme 
of the past, however, it was nearly always gloomy 

There was an intcrcslmg sequence m the stones Mary spun to 
tales she made up to the first pictures shown her were more 
they dealt more literally with the content of the pictures and wey 
contained associaUons arising from her current experiences 
on m the test, as Mary became swamped by material and 
onginating m her past (apparently induced by the process, sumi 
to free associauon, of invcnlmg Uic stones), the pictures’ contea 
became less miportant for her unagmauve production The phantasy 
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material that emerged related ever “““^^’^‘^"p'ropesLvely 
tory, at the same Ume, her outtook on Ide teame 

more pessimisuo insofar “ “““ ^e'lLh as her ability to master 
Mary’s new aehievements, toeretore, f„ijn 5 s) and to view 

tasks (leammg m school, understand S ^ raAiet thm 

life more opt>™stically, still seemrf « 

layer of her current hie “pom o 

emotional pressure. Portion My fro ^ 5 , 0 ^ and hopeless 

past, these could still engulf her m de p p . jjj ^oK 

Lxiety, though she often tned her best to break thro gn 

positive hopes for the future lUustrate these 

The foUowmg excerpts from Marys stone 

impressions j .,jje got this for his hirth- 

About the first picture-» Mary said, B gg,„g to 

day or something and di^ t Itnow , j°,f,Jow what it was Then 

take lessons He’s puzzled because he 

he was happy, he’s going to 1 mitial mabiUty 1° “ 

There was an convicuon that she would be able 

enjoy things, but there was a pi, gjjout the future 

to learn how The endmg was p attacked the first stoo' 

The relauve security But after a question ex- 

wavered a bit with the recovered her poise and 

prTsmg momentary ““«rtam«r, Maiy ,Wba^^ 

s"it; Hi-: 

;Mr.s‘«3n;r-f'K=£^.Ss 

of It was grown 8=':®.“ them some cookies she bakeu 
ate It and came back 

look, 0'^^ ““anons , ^i feelings of deep help- 

primitive third \,.nH Perhaps these emo- 

Mary reacted comprehend pnnutivc 

lessness, anxiety, ^ picture's ^^^vious picture It may 

rciaCs wS^loo^^ prcmpica 

I? 

22. Picture 'Si ““ 
lace covered widi 
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also have been possible that Mary’s ability to connect the content 
of the pictures with the present had been exhausted At any rate, 
Mary’s story seemed conditioned by recollections of her mother 
All Mary said was, “Oh, help, help* How come she’s doing that, 
do you know? She’s been workmg real hard and is all exhausted 
and tired and she is so tired she can hardly walk She’s gomg to 
the house and lay down to sleep Then she gets up and makes supper 
and then she feels better And that’s all about this one ’’ 

In the hght of Mary’s desire to be a boy, which was still quite 
marked at the time of the test, we decided to supplement the cards 
with some that were origmally devised for boys We therefore pre- 
sented her next with picture three (male) The figure was easily 
recognized as a boy, but although Mary seemed to realize this, she 
changed it to a woman, perhaps so that she could contmue with 
recollections of her mother Her story “She’s crymg Is it a man*^ 
A lady, and she was real tired fell against the bench and her keys 
dropped And a man picked them up, carried her m the room and 
put her m bed and when she woke up she said, ‘Where am I?’ And 
he said, ‘In your room ’ And she said, ‘How did I get there*^’ And 
he said, ‘I earned you, because you fell* And then he left her 
alone and she went to sleep agam and then she woke up and made 
supper for her husband and children Because her children were in 
school And then they came home and she told them the story and 
they said they were very sorry And so she took them to the movie 
It was ‘ConnecUcut Yankee’ and ‘Ichabod and Mr Toad ’ ’* 

This endmg seemed to reveal an effort to deny the validity of 
her past, to connect or counteract unpleasant recollections with 
pleasant expenenccs of the present, and to seek, if not a happy 
endmg, at least one that imphed a family hfe (Mary had seen these 
movies recently) 

Mary’s response to the fourth picture^* was ‘ What is this lady 
domg? She likes this man and he wants to go away to work and 
she’s trymg to tell him not to go but he has to And he’s trying to 
get away and she doesn’t want faun to go He has to go to work and 
if he doesn’t get there on time hell lose his job and not get any 
money And he comes home and says that he’s gomg to try the 
job for about two months and see how it is And she says no And 
he says he has to go get money And she agrees and then they get 
mamed and get children and live happy ever after” 

In her story, Mary was movmg farther away from the actual 
memones that prompted her preceding stones (the mother who was 


23 For a descnpuoo of this picture see footnote No 8 on page 58 

24 For a descnpuoo of this picture see footnote No 9 on page 58 
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tired, feU down, and was carried to her room 
were m school) Instead, she drew on what mus have been hear 
say to her, namely, her mother’s reluctance to let her father go 
work and his difficulties m findmg and 
Followmg these reeoUecnons of 

picture^® seemed to mspne materia! rdatmg brother 

at least msofar as sexual relations bf we n Maryland a^b^^ 
(brother-in-law) were projected into it ^ looking 

one’s gomg to be hard' She’s ^me into ber h°u^ShesJ 0 
into the room and sees somebody m there brother 

ded and she walks m and the hght is turn o then 

And he hugs and kisses her Don’t wf f go back 

they go to bed and m the mommg he g the 

to ifwar and he g«s And he says the -^™^be c^me__^^ 
hghts were turned off was because I w ^ ^ time 

bus and the tram And then he says 1 ' , _ j^d got herself 

And then that’s aU ” At this junemre Mary got up a g 
some candy . -banlasies she herself could 

That Mary was deahng here w** f “^ 3 t gome of her remarks 
not accept was suggested by her req shorthand) and 

not be wntten down (the stories phantasies were im- 

by her anxious laugh Perhaps happy ending Tha broth 
acceptable to her, the story ^<1 ot , 

lover leaves, he may come back tecame mcreasmgly ^ 

The topics of Mary’s sWr>“ of the next picture ww 

and honeless Her first associati , prandfather b 


••This IS a man-nes soother p.cmra 

going to die Pratty ro°n Atm ^ ^ses Again abont un- 
man s gomg away to the wa „ 3 l sad B 

she doesn’t want hun to go Ihuikuig tbet comes 

other picture “What’s this? Shes^i^ -Xat’s this? 

gomg to look when she ge , jjj another s ^^d she 

andiys she probably wiU”Md' r“rha”=" “ot a head- 

This lady, she’s gomg Jo ^ afraid ^ost children 

goes on the roller coaster ^'^^^hvsical symptom 

achel” Thus the thought of a ^ and a ph^^^*^,/, cm) involved 
enjoyed, m Mary create rar'^vSmc lost, mamcd, havmg 

Mary’s story obout th“ 6j„cc, homB hoiscver, 

fightmg (boxing) W‘|b “/gold btfo?". bout the future at the end 
chUdren, and then beuS Mdook aoo 
Mary proiccled a more ^ 




25 For a dcscnpuoo 
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Her story ‘ Oh, scare, scare’ [Throughout the telhng of this story 
Mary was agitated and squirmed about ] Once upon a time mere 
was a dog And his name was Boxer And he was a boxer I don 
want to look at this [She put aside the blank card ] And he kiww 
how to box with his master real good [Mary began chewing her 
gum frantically and blowmg big bubbles ] So they named him 
Boxer And one day he got lost and he couldn’t find his way home 
And he went up to a pohceman and howled And the policeman 
looked at his collar and saw his address and took Boxer home And 
every day he saw the policeman he ran up to him, and the 
man always gave him some candy or soraethmg [Mary reached 
for some candy ] And then Boxer had puppies with ^e other boxer 
m the house One was a boy and the other was a girl And the 
puppies were real cute And then the boxers’ master and the mistress 
didn’t want to see the puppies, so they bought some kennels And 
then they got more and more doggies and pups and then after a 
while some of the pups were mean and didn’t want to live m kennels 
And so they were sold And the boxer was happy that be had some 
of his children to play with, and he lived happily ever after ” ^ 

To picture seventeen (boys)** her reaction was, “Oh! Hes 
naked, isn’t he? Help, help’ I can’t thmk of anything He’s a burglar 
Is that all nght? He’s a burglar and somebody stole his clothes and 
he was escaping out of the house so that nobody would see him 
without his clothes So he ran and the pohce caught him and they 
put him in jail and gave him some jail clothes And that’s all ” 

To picture eighteen (girls)*’ Mary’s story was “What’s this 
woman doing? Help, help’ Is she stranglmg her? Will Dr B get 
mad if I say that she’s stranghng her? [She was assured that lote 
of people see that picture the same way she did ] This woman’s mad 
at her daughter because she went out with a man that the lady 
didn’t like So she strangled her When the man found out, he took 
that mother to the pohce and they put her m the electric chair 
And that’s the end” 

And so it was for reasons that can be understood from this 
last story, Mary was unwillmg to go on with the test. 

Emotional Rebirth 

IN VIEW OF Mary’s considerable progress and her genuine desire 
to hvc with a family, the agency and the consulting psychiatrist felt 

26 For a descnpuon of Uus picture $ee footnote No 33 on page 123 

27 This picture shows a woman with her hands squeezed around the throat of 
another «oman whom she appears to b« pushing backwards across the hamster of a 
stairway 
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that Mary should leave the School in order to experience family 
life while she was still young. We at the School should have pre- 
ferred to have Mary stay with us at least another year or two, since 
we felt that her ego was by no means sufficiently strong yet to cope 
adequately with life. The agency, however, had started a program 
of special treatment homes, and believed that in one of these Mary 
would find sufficient protection and adequate treatment to meet her 
s till unfilled needs. At the same time, she would be in a more family- 


like setting. A compromise was reached, according to which Maty 
was to leave the School in June, at the end of both the academic 
year and her third year with us- 

When we learned of Frances* pregnancy, however, these plans 
had to be changed. We felt strongly that Mary should remain with 
us until the baby was bom so that we could help her with her reactions. 

From the moment Mary learned that her sister was going to 
have a baby her concern about pregnancy and pregnant women 
reappeared in much intensified form. Her fears of desertion and 
utter deprivation returned in fuU force, but time they did not 
lead to severe depression and isolation. Mary did go back to sc^am- 
ing, but only rarely. She again said that she wanted to be a baity, 
and even insisted that she was one. But most characteristic of me 
ensuing months was her feeling that she could not cope with tne 
tasks confronting her. This was cxpreaed her ^current cry of 
“help, help” and “scare, scare,” which had been frequent m to 

herr=e"w^ - "of ^rS 

went to bed one ni^t, she CTWO 

misery, that she wanted her mom , j 

and feed her. “H I had a 

have a mother.” When we offe . occasions when 

food at these times, she but litUe relief to her feel- 

she did accept food, it seemeo her longing for her mother 

ings of deprivation. In this tune u,as identified with the 

came back in strength and ag ^ bad wished for, 

chief service she either had rendered M ry 

that is, giving food. months Mary’s posture had become 

While during the P'® , “L ^ow reassumed, even more than 
somewhat sttaightened om, s Indeed, as her unconscious 

before, the look of a pre^^ mainly through changes in her 
preoccupations cjprcssed themse 
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body, she insisted that she really was carrying a baby in her stom- 
ach. Sometimes she thought that she was carrying her sister’s baby. 
Unable to master the impact of the new event realistically or through 
higher forms of defense, and motivated by her deep oral Ration, 
she tried to master it through incorporation. But incorporating the 
baby, and perhaps her sister as well, made the ego boundaries she 
had only recently established again become fluid. 

Restitutive efforts were not absent. Consciously, for much of 
this time, she tried dealing with the new situation realistically. She 
asked frequent questions about what it is like to be an aunt. But 
these conscious efforts only led to another deep anxiety, as her fej^ 
about being an aunt revived her fears about whether she would be 
a good mother. The two anxieties now merged, and acquired a new 
and dreaded meaning. She was about to become the aunt of a child 
of whom she was intensely jealous and whom she hated, even as 
she felt her aunt had hated her. In the old days, she had hated her 
aunt in return and had wished to kill her. But now that Mary, her- 
self, was to become an aunt who bated her niece, her old wish to 
destroy the aunt meant now that she had to wish to destroy herseU* 

The somatic changes Mary observed in herself, as well as the 
emotional turmoil she was experiencing, re-evoked additional anx- 
ieties about her physical well-being. But here again, as in her 
realistic questions about being an aunt, Mary was able to quesdon 
us intensively about how she could remain healthy. 

Probably because the news of the coming baby had heightened 
Mary’s jealousy and hence her feelings of hostility, she grew more 
worried about whether she would be able to restrain these emotions. 
She seemed most afraid of reverting to her violent attacks upon 
other people, which might have made her fear she would lose control 
when confronted with the baby. One day, as she watched a television 
program (which children do only rarely at the School) Mary re- 
marked to her counselor that the purpose of looking at television 
was “to learn how to kill people.” Since she got no reply to this 
provocative remark, Mary altered it to, “Well, maybe really not 
to kill people.” She, herself, seemed to be wondering whether her 
ambivalent desires would lead her toward discharge or integration. 

Mary was very curious now about why people might want or 
not want to take care of babies and children. Again she began by 
uttering recriminations against her aunt, although, by and large, tins 
kind of accusation had now become an old stand-by, a more or less 
empty rationalization for not mastering her difflculties. Then she 
said, “Cruel people hurt other people,” and wanted to know if this 
was correct. When told that it was, she asked, “Was I cruel when I 
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hit Other children?” The counselor asked Mary what she thou^t 
^outhS slowly admitted that she thought her actions «uld 
fe c^d crSd ^7tot at the time people had probably considered 

SSash of insight she needed 

how much she had gladiy corroborated, that 

comforted by her own statement, wluch g / physicaUy. 

it had been a long time since she ^^d attacked ^ou p r r 
She vehemently ‘hat she wo^d naXause®she 

If she had once done these thmgs. she addeo, it wa 

had been unhappy and did not part pretending 

not unhappy and she did c^e. True, aceressions in order 

to feel confident about her a'>*'ity ° “nta gP insistence 


to feel confident about her aomiy insistence 

to cover up the insecunty “ ““y ‘“’i^h Jhan fact, it showed 
that her behavior was good WM mo h 


that her behavior was good WM mo 

how strong her wish was, and thu w g P improved a great 
us the chance to reassure her that she had reaiiy^^ P 

deal, which further reinforced , „,iieiher she would be 

After several weeks j now more sure about 

able to curb her hostihty, Mary “cmod m learning about 

it; at least she was comfortable che^spent much of her time 

how to be a good mother (or a )• learning how to take 

washing doU dothes. bathing her M, and learn 


washing doU clothes, bammg ue* o™, 

care of chUdren— babies, in moused by her sistcr^s prcg- 

With the great ‘^remce and relive most of her old 

nancy, Mary seemed miieed m « she was now_betlcr 


nancy, Mary seemed to need to ,l,nt she was now better 

problems again in order to fin School. This pcr- 

integrated than when she had greater undcrs^tog. 

mitted her to grasp them „ig, which she vigorously 

The first problem to reappear, probably ongmaud m 

to come to grips, was bet i'f Now she nied to mmter . 

Ml‘.^?-'^'f„'i^rb‘v‘’XrahoutU 
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can’t remember when my father died and I can remember when 
my mother died?” With her newly acquired ability to see the world 
realistically, Mary went on to remember that after he died, “no- 
body worked.” “How did we live?” she wondered. 

At first she tried to revive the idea she used to have that Fran- 
ces had been earning the money and supporting them at that time, 
but this no longer made sense. Then how on earth had her mothei 
managed? There came to her mind shadowy memories of a lady 
who had come to their home and helped them. It was now possible 
to tie this memory in with the social agency, which had taken care 
of her even before her mother’s death, and Mary began to under- 
stand not only more about the functions of social agencies in gen- 
eral, but about that particular agency’s role in her life. She foimd 
reassurance in the agency’s interest in her, and her understanding 
of why and how she had been placed in School deepened. All this 
bolstered her hope that the agency would continue caring for her 
until she grew up and could look out for herself. 

Perhaps her growing security enabled Mary to seek further help 
in mastering her still immediate and pressing concern with preg- 
nancy. Although she had not talked much about this recently, her 
desire to be pregnant, coupled with her anxiety that she might be, 
still preyed on her mind. Despite the fact that she had frequently 
talked with her favorite counselors about both pregnancy and sex, 
she selected, as she had for her talks about intercourse, a relatively 
new staff member for discussing her fear of being pregnant. It is 
hard to say why she did this — she may have been ashamed to admit 
her unrealistic phantasies to the person who had so successfully 
helped her face other problems realistically. Whatever Mary’s reasons, 
she approached the new counselor late in May, and with the great- 
est urgency said that there was something she had to know right 
away. When a man and a woman have Intercourse,” she asked, 
“can two seeds get in? Can one get in a baby girl’s vagina?” The 
counselor, uncertain what Mary wished to know, asked her to be 
more explicit. So Mary asked: if her mother had had intercourse 
with her father during the time that she was pregnant with Mary, 
could a seed have entered her [Mary’s] vagina as well as her mother’s? 

The counselor explained that this was not possible, that the 
baby is protected in tlie uterus from anything that might enter from 
tlie outside, and that the umbilical cord is the only link between 
baby and mother. She added that before a grl’s sexual organs are 
fully matured and she begins to menstruate, she cannot conceive a 
child anyway. Mary, tremendously relieved by this answer, lay back 
on her ^d and said, “Whew! And I thought 1 was pregnant all the 
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tune That’s why I’m so fat” A great burden had been hfted from 

her mmd and she went to sleep olace lust 

Thic conversation hke so many unportant ones, tooK place jusi 
be£oT^M”rSp had le^amed that « heher when 
freed from anxieues, and hence sought help m 
matter of fact, the process of faUing ^'“P’ ^juidren to brmg 
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up their preoccupations at bedtime, ra* ^ counselors. 
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depicted as havmg claws (Plate rat ^ 
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Just as Mary bad '®^tned to bcr dreams 

with her nightmares, and to u ^ „ost basic fear abou 

brought relief, so now. havmg voiced 
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conversation, after contemplating one of her painting quietly for 
a whUe, Mary remarked that it looked hke a vagina Then she smd 
it looked just like the pictures m a test she had taken nemly 
vears before (the Rorschach test). She said she had not liked the 
test, and wanted to know what its purpose was. Explaming that u 
was a test of imagination, we showed her how different peop e 


different things in the ink spots. , „ , , j 

Mary went on to say that to her the cards all looked 1^® 
of the body. Mostly it looked like vagmas, but I didn’t say so. _ w 
asked her why. “Because I’d have to teU a story about these vaginas* 
and I didn’t want to.’’ When we queried her about what she na ^ 
actually said, she replied, “I’d just say that it looked Uke a wolt. 
And pointing to parts of her finger painting, she said, “See, it doe^ 
There’s the head.” Then Mary asked why it was that she had seen 
only parts of the body, particularly va^nas, in the test. 
help, she came to understand that if a girl broods about her heal 
and worries about certain parts of her body, such as her sex organ^ 
she may be very apt to see them in the ink spots and in this way 


reveal her preoccupations. ^ . 

Mary went on playing quietly with the finger paints and w 
asked, “Do people ever kill themselves?” and, after a while, Dt 
you ever know anyone who did?” The counselor said^ she ha 
never known anyone really well who had attempted suicide, bu 
that she had heard about such happenings. The counselor then 
Mary whether she knew of anyone who had committed suicide. Mary 
was unable to answer at first, although she was probably thmking 
of her sister’s suicidal attempts. She continued playing with the 
finger paints and wrote “yes, no” with them very rapidly, but aloud 
she maintained that she had never known a person who had c<^' 
mitted suicide. Nevertheless, in roundabout fashion she pursued her 
train of thought by remarking that if somebody thought about sui- 
cide, or actually did kill herself, “that would mean she was ve^ 
unhappy. That means that she should really come to the Orthogenic 
School. But if she can’t come to the Orthogenic School, where could 
she go?” She may have felt guilty at having had an opportunity for 
help that was not open to Frances. But Mary was also concerned 
about receiving help if she should ever be unhappy after leaving 


the School. 

Mary continued her attempts to deal realistically with her anx- 
iety about health. She asked to visit again with some of her elderly 
relatives because, as she phrased it, she was afraid they might die. 
When wc asked how long a visit she preferred, she said an houn 
and so this was arranged. But when wc told Mary that she would 
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be visitmg with ”°On ^^^ll y‘meetint°them’ she re- 

half hour only. Thats good. ^^y5_ too, 

mained quite distant and * relatives, or for that matter 

Mary evidenced reluctance to meet her relatives. 
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Z slef%‘‘r&. aU during Frances’ pregnancy Mary 

Apart from such phamas 
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worked at mastering her feelings about the event She kept careful 
track of how far along m her pregnancy her sister was and followed 
the baby’s development m the uterus month by month by making 
diagrams of it 

Mary had learned to understand that feelmgs must not be re- 
pressed — all that IS required is restramt over asocial actions No 
longer did she deny her anger about her sister’s baby, she even acted 
it out m play She would hft one of her baby doUs up m the air, 
manipulate it aggressively, and then shouting, “Kill the baby’” she 
would drop it to the floor Mary explamed quite realistically that no 
harm was done because the ‘ baby” was only a doll 

She spoke openly of her feelings “I wish Frances wouldn’t have 
a baby,” she said ‘ I don’t hke it ” But she also tried to deal with 
her own involvement m the matter “I don’t know if she can take 
care of it, but it’s her busmess and her baby, not mme ” With that 
she settled down and contentedly played with her toys as if she 
were convmced at last that there were some real pleasures proper 
to her age and readily available to her, which she could enjoy as soon 
as her mind was at rest about Frances, the baby, and her own past 

With renewed vigor, Mary continued to deal with her past 
Increasingly, she remembered more of it — ^how, for example* her 
mother and sister had slept m one bed, while she occupied a baby 
crib at their side She also recalled m considerable detail how greatly 
upset she had been when she went to live with her aunt because she 
could not bring along any of her clothes or belongmgs She felt she 
had lost everything As she concluded this account, she asked, “How 
come I can remember such a lot now?” 

Followmg up these recollections a few days later, she unearthed 
the reason why she had gotten oS to such a bad start with her aunt 
“I can’t remember any of these aunts coming to see Mommy and 
me,” she said “That’s why I always thought my aunt didn’t like 
my mommy, and that’s why I didn’t want to have anything to do 
with her” 

In recapturing what she could of her past, Mary also realized 
that there were long gaps in her memory of those penods when 
nothing of great emotional impact had happened She wondered 
why she could remember so much of her life with her mother and 
her first experiences at her aunt’s house, while she could scarcely 
recall anythmg of the following years up to the time she came to 
the School 


As soon as Frances* baby was bom, Mary was told about it 
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Her immediate response was “[J’™‘,he “^Idren playmg 

ach A few hours later, had not jomed the 

games on the Midway in «iddenlv threw herself on the 

games because of her cramps), t„,g'^chUdbuth, she lay on 
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her back and moved as though she were 
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and to deal realistically with the outside world, though often &is 
could only be managed by restnctmg somewhat the areas of her 
life and expenence 

With this great change in her inner existence, Mary once more 
wished to take stock m order to find a personal consistency Aat 
would unite the various phases of her life This she accomplished 
Her father’s death, her mother’s illness, her life with her relatives, 
her permanent separation from her sister, all were accepted quite 
realistically Agam admittmg to herself how angry she had been 
about the baby, she nevertheless realized more strongly than ever 
that over the precedmg years she and her sister had grown ap^» 
that they had different hves of their own, and hence the birth of tms 
baby in reahty did not have too great a bearmg on her own lue 

Less preoccupied by the past than ever before, Mary turned her 
interest to the present, and the shape of the future Viewed from the 
vantage point of a satisfymg present, the past, too, seemed more 
benign She recalled pleasant experiences at the School, and 
— even some that had occurred durmg her life with her aunt She 
could even accept her new nephew, once she had worked throu^ 
the trauma of his birth, because he gave her the feeling that she 
had some family of her own 


DISCUSSION 

Only durmg this last half year of Mary’s stay at the School did 
we arnve at a sufficiently comprehensive understanding of the dy- 
namics underlymg her behavior to guess the meanmg of her actions 
as they occurred The major achievement of this final period was 
that, for the first time m her life, Mary tried to mtegrate a traumatic 
experience rather than avoid facmg its relevance, as she had in the 
past, either by withdrawmg into depression or by dischargmg tension 
in acting out In addition, while mastermg the experience of the sis- 
ter’s pregnancy and the birth of the baby, Mary simultaneously 
integrated many, early psychological traumata, which up to then 
had split her hfe and personahty asunder 

In the way she handled herself this tune, Mary demonstrated 
that she had become quite a different person, with a new and rela- 
uvely well-structured personality Now when she met an upsetting 
expcncncc, she could deal with it adequately The precipitating fact 
of the sister’s pregnancy and the buth of the child challenged her 
once and for cdl to establish clear ego boundaries and define herself 
as the person she was This implied that she must relinquish her 
hope of someday bemg somebody’s baby again, preferably her 
mother’s, or, if this were not possible, her sister’s This “baby” that 
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she had carried withhr herseU 

desire for infantile hfe-condiUons ^ Midway in front 
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event Thus the question arose whether Mary should remain with 
us for another year This, we would have preferred The agency felt 
it would be best to make its decisioa on the basis of the results of 
a psychiatric evaluation 

To the exammmg psychiatrist, Mary appeared at that time to 
be an alert child who still had some depressive features By and 
large, she seemed relatively well mtegrated and m good contact 
with the world In response to his questions, she gave a reasonably 
complete and well organized account of her past life, present de- 
sires, and her wishes for the future, all of which seemed quite 
adequate and normal for a gul her age This evaluation, seen m the 
context of her good academic achievement and her desire for family 
life, suggested to him that she was ready for placement m a more 
homelike setting, and he felt that her departure from the School 
should not be postponed 

On the other hand, he agreed with us that Mary was not yet 
ready for a normal foster home Particularly it was to be feared 
that if the foster home did not work out satisfactorily, a further 
change might prove very damagmg to Mary m view of her past 
history of bemg shifted around Therefore, it was felt that it would 
be best to place her m one of the specialized treatment homes mam- 
tamed by the agency at that time There she would hve m a family- 
like settmg, but under close psychiatric supervision, and she would 
also receive casework help As it had been decided beforehand that 
the agency would proceed on the psychiatrist’s recommendations, 
Mary was placed m one of these special foster homes 

When this plan was first presented to her, it pleased Mary very 
much The preplacement visits in the foster home, and the prepara- 
Uons for the move went very well After aD, Mary was still hoping 
against hope to find an all-givmg mother, a mother figure who would 
not, as her counselors did at the School, try to guide her toward 
age-correct personality integration and the permanent discarding of 
her unrealistic desires A foster mother seemed to offer another 
chance to find fulfillment of the wishes she had only reluctantly 
given up With high hopes, therefore, to counteract her understand- 
able anxiety, Mary re-entered society 

Her Counselors 

I SHOULD NOT CONCLUDE Mary’s story with us without remarking 
on what made it possible for the School staff to “take” Mary, relate 
to her, and carry out her rehabUitaUon despite the great strain m- 
\olved. 
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Mary managed to create a feelmg of tremendous W J? ^ 
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The atUtude of Mary’s other favorite counselor was quite dif- 
ferent She was soon denvmg gratificaUon from the fact that she 
was one of the very few staff members who could “take’ ^aiys 
actmg-out behavior relatively well In her own childhood she ha 
suffered from her family’s characteristic “niceness,” and their re- 
pression of all aggressive behavior For this reason she enjoye 
Mary’s abihty to “let it all out ” which was the kmd of behavior she 
had never dared attempt Moreover, the only gratification her fam y 
allowed was eating, and oral desires were always amply sat^fie 
Therefore, Mary’s oral demands, her extreme greedmess and un- 
endmg demands of “give me,” did not threaten this counselor, nor 
seem unpleasant to her, rather, they seemed quite familiar For 
these and other reasons, she could enjoy the conviction that she 
neither rejected nor deprived Mary, and that Mary’s ahenating ways 
did not affect her 

With most of the staff members, Mary’s chief weapon was to 
make them feel guilty because they could not “take” her, 
enou^ for her, which quashed then abihty to really gratify her 
Whenever anything was done for Mary, when efforts were made to 
make her feel more comfortable, to give her reasonable explana- 
tions, or to help her view situations more realistically, her mevitable 
reaction was, ‘ So what?” — meaning to the adult “What’s the use 
of trying to please Mary or make her more comfortable? She never 
lets me comfort her, and neither she nor I derives any satisfaction 
from my effort ” That her favorite counselor was able to take all 
this without losing patience, afforded her a great deal of narcissistic 
gratification, which she then used to help Mary 

SUMMARY 

Extensive reports on the treatment of schizophrenic children are 
quite rare To my knowledge, the literature contains not more than 
a few case histones that arc relatively complete One of the reason 
for this, to quote the author of an authoritative textbook on child 
psychiatry (who is particularly mterested m schizophrenic disturb- 
ances of children), is that “schizophrenic children have not 
treated until recently He adds that “efforts made of late to do 
somclhmg about and with the patients have brought a few rays of 
bght to a hitherto dark situation 

The case of Mary docs not offer any definitive answer to the 
baffimg problems of the genesis and treatment of childhood schizo- 

29 1- Kajincr, Child PiychlaSry (Spnagadd Chaile* C Thomas, 1948), 
p. 727 

30, Lot elt 
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certain periods — to place the child outside his home m special set- 
tmgs, such as camps To progress at all, his education had to proceed 
in a very special school conducted along psychoanalytic prmciples, 
m which all teachmg was done by psychoanalytically tramed teach- 
ers Kanner, too, stressed the miportance of “change of environ- 
ment,” which “means a change of people,” as essential for “weaning 
the schizophremc child away from the temptation of schizophrenic 
withdrawal Our own expenence suggests that the treatment of 
schizophrenic children proceeds best withm a total therapeutic en- 
vironment and through the cooperative effort of several people But 
this assertion needs much more critical evaluation, and our metho^ 
should be tested against the expenences of other workers in the field 
It IS hoped that the histones pubhshed m this volume may serve as 
a startmg pomt for such a critical discussion 

The use of a therapeutic team, of course, creates special diffi- 
culties, especially during periods when the child needs to concen- 
trate ^ or most of his emotions on one person alone, m order to 
achieve the identifications necessary for buildmg up his personality 
Similarly, difficulties arise when the child needs to direct all hts 
positive emotions toward one staff member and to concentrate his 
negative feelings on others Often these periods last for months, or 
even years At these tunes, as m many other short-hved situations, 
the hated, neglected, or abused therapists must be able to remain 
positively attached to the child, or else their efforts will become 
empty gestures To get well, the child needs to contmue receivmg 
their services, m the same quantity and quahty as if he were relating 
to them positively Thus the neglected or hated staff member must 
take all ffic child “dishes out,** yet be content to remain m the back- 
ground 

It IS difficult to accept this It is even harder to become, as it 
were, merely a “handmaiden** to one’s colleagues (as, for example, 
when a staff member who is bemg physically and mentally abused 
by a child must help him make an intricate love gift for another 
staff member) After all, a staff member selects his profession be- 
cause he wishes and is ready to serve chddren He may not fed 
equally ready or wiUmg to become an object of displeasure while a 
fellow worker enjoys the double pleasure of being loved and carry- 
ing forward the therapeutic work, for all to see True, the person 
who IS die target of negative feelmgs contributes significanUy to 

33 E. Sterba “An Abnormal ChDd * The Pyschoanalytie Quarterly V (I936), 
pp 375-414 560^ Thu report appeared fixu in German m 1933 m the Zelischrill 
lur pxycl oanahitsche PaeJagogik 

34 kanner op at p 728 
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scious motivations can we be certain about the nature of the dis- 
turbance 

In Mary’s case, too, there was a question about whether she 
did not suSer from delinquent rather than schizophremc manifesta 
tions Her asocial symptoms were certainly more marked, they 
ranged from sexual delmquency and stealing to violent physical 
attacks on others However, we eventually came to consider her a 
schizophremc rather than a delmquent c^ld because the types of 
behavior that are roughly characteristic of schizophremcs, though 
at first less obvious, m the long run were much more persistent and 
prevaihng m Mary, as her development at the School revealed Her 
delmquency, on the other hand, disappeared within a few weeks 
after she entered Her mabihty to relate, the mappropnateness of 
her emotions, her awkward body posture, the oddity of her move- 
ments, and above all, her disregard for her physical and human sur- 
roimdmgs and her constant fear that she would “explode,” and be 
utterly destroyed at any moment, as well as her delusions, were 
much more resistant to change than her delmquency All this sug- 
gests that her disturbance should have been categorized as schizo* 
phrenic, this, m fact, was the diagnosis that one very experienced 
psychiatrist made before she came to us But another child psy- 
chiatrist had been taken m by her apparent adequacy m mastering 
life m a delinquent way, he had considered her relatively little dis- 
turbed and saw no need for msUtutional treatment 

Along with others we have observed, Mary’s case suggests that 
the schizophremc child is never able to form any satisfying object- 
relations, not even to his mother dunng his first years of life In an 
emotional sense, he never feels confronted with a *‘thou,” cer- 
amly not with a “thou” who seems important enough to be recog- 
mzed by the child as such Nor do schizophrenic children ever meet, 
emotionally, any person who possesses sufficient mner consistency 
to permit the child to expenencc what a well-structured personahty 
IS Uke, not to speak of evokmg m the child a desire to form his own 
personality m that image This, incidentally, may explam why so 
many of the schizophrenic children we have observed had very dis- 
turbed mothers, though their mothers’ disturbances often remamed 
unrecognized as such for years Whatever the reason, these chil- 
dren never developed a true self — never established even relatively 
definite or permanent ego boundanes What belonged to the external 
and internal worlds remained unclear to them The more sick they 
were, the more Urn held true Their external expenenccs and their 
inner strivings were ne\cr reconciled through the mediation of a 
reasonable ego What m other children takes the form of organized 
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even some psychiatrists, mto behevmg that she was ready to leave 
the School long before she had developed an adequate personahty 
Much to our regret these errors m judgment shortened her stay with 
us Smce then we have learned to be much more careful not to 
take what on cursory observation seems like mastery for signs of 
true integration I have seen since then, m other settmgs, how fre- 
quently failure to recognize deep disturbances because of seemingly 
adequate functionmg leads to premature placement of children in 
foster homes, or non therapeutic mstitutions These children are 
thus punished by not being sufficiently treated for their desperate 
feelmgs of no thin gness, which they try to combat or deny by the 
pretense of adequacy 

Mary’s history at the School illustrates this particular pitfall in 
the mstitutional treatment of severe behavior disorders in children 
For some lime, until we finally got to know her mtimately, we, too, 
accepted her rapid progress at face value, we then thought that we 
had ongmally underestimated her emotional resources, her ego 
strength (Our narcissism as therapists facilitated our makmg such 
errors We wished to beheve that we could produce such remarkable 
improvement m short order and to take pride m our accomplish 
ment This helped us overlook how empty her seeming mastery 
actually was ) Only much later, when there could no longer be any 
hope that we had “cured” her m a few months’ time, did we reahze 
that our initial evaluation of the seventy of her disturbance had been 
correct Hers was not the only case that provided a similar experience 
This suggests that some of the speedy improvements recently 
reported m the literature by other therapists or treatment institu- 
tions may well be due to factors similar to those we later learned 
were at work m Mary Since the ephemeral nature of such relatively 
rapid recoveries may escape attention, the intensive therapeutic ef- 
forts to develop a genumc personahty are discontinued and the child 
is returned to his parents, or placed, for example, m a foster home, 
on the basis of his superficial adjustment These children appear to 
get along fairly well with the borrowed personality they have ac- 
quired on short order But the eventual breakdown is only postponed 
until they arc up against serious stress, then their totally inadequate 
personahty structure suddenly falls to pieces like a house of cards 

The nevcr-mlcgrated, the hidden, the genume though schizophrenic 

— processes, break through Smce the old, deficient personahty may 
by then have become ossified rather than kept m flux durmg the 
delinquent, acting out penod, we have actually rendered such a 
child a disservice Wc have done this by not helping him develop a 
genuinely mtegrated personality, by sclUmg (and permitting him to 
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rapid surface improvement and seems to be ready for foster home 
placement, it is a serious mistake to iwe mstitutions for short-term 
placements This is not meant as a criticism of receiving or diag- 
nostic homes, where less disturbed children are studied and evalu- 
ated precedmg their final placement The purpose of these homes is 
quite different, and they are outside the scope of this discussion 
But severely disturbed children need to undergo an extended process 
of rehabihtation— extensive with regard to both time and effort In 
Mary’s case, we have seen how easy it is to settle for what seems 
to be fast improvement, and how cheated a chdd is when that mis- 
take IS made Therefore, whatever we can learn from her story 
about the potential mistakes that can readily be made in the mstitu- 
tional treatment of children constitutes an additional reason for the 
discussion of this summary 

Durmg the last months that Mary was at the School, other proc- 
esses, movmg parallel to and interrelatedly with the process of inte- 
grauon, were taking place, which from a theoretical viewpoint, 
may be of mterest We assume that the neurotic personahty develops 
as the consequence of an unresolved oedipal conflict We also assume 
that the schaophremc processes have their ongm m developmental 
periods precedmg the oedipal phase If these assumptions are cor- 
rect, we may be justified m further assummg that, m the process 
of rchabihtatmg a schizophremc child, the oedipal period must be 
regamed m the transition from a schizoid to a neurotic, if not mte- 
grated, personahty 

It was one of Mary’s difficulties that she had never known a 
father, and had never discarded a most primitive, oral, incorporative 
attachment to her mother She had not felt ambivalent about this 
attachment, smce she had never seen her mother as a rival for the 
father As a matter of fact, the only person she recognized as a 
rival for the mother was her sister, which m part explams why she 
saw this sister m a parental rather than a sisterly role for much of 
the time For this reason, and many others, her development bad 
been fixated at a preoedipal level 

The degree of this fixation on an early, mostly oral level, can 
be readily seen from Mary’s behavior durmg her first years with us 
Only at a fairly late age, in her rcacUon to her brother-m law, did 
Mary cxpcnencc something rcscmbhng the oedipal situation, with 
her sister playmg the role of the mother whom Mary wished to retam 
as a mother and yet do away with as a rival But because this con- 
stellation was so very different from that which the child normally 
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The Next Three Years 

Mary’s life after she left us was not as smooth as all of us had 
hoped In spite of the efforts that were made to find the best possible 
placement for her, the special foster home turned out to have un 
expected shortcommgs Some of these, but by no means all, were 
the results of Mary’s own behavior, the nature of her neurosis, and 
the foster mother’s reactions to it At first Mary seemed to adjust 
to her new home with relative ease, she also did particularly well m 
school But within a few months difficulties arose m the home, clashes 
m personahties, which even the psychiatric supervision of the home 
could not prevent The foster mother, m particular, was consider- 
ably more rigid and less accepting of Mary than had been expected 
She occasionally was even compulsive m her demands on Mary, who, 
it is true, was not a very conformmg girl Mary’s defense agamst 
what she felt were unjustifiably high demands was to avoid relatmg 
mtunately to the foster parents or to the other children m the home 
Not without reason, she felt that these children were preferred to 
her, were held up to her as good children, while she was the bad one 
Although Mary had always wished to hve m a normal home 
and go to a normal school, and although she had tried to come to 
terms with her new environment, withm a year she demanded to 
be moved out of this home because it had become unbearable to 
her On each of her visits with us she complamed about how unhappy 
It made her to be viewed as a bad girl She felt exploited, partly 
because she felt that the foster mother kept her only for the money 
the agency paid for her keep, and partly because the demands made 
on her to behave herself and help with the chores around the house 
were imposed, not m order that she might leam socialized behavior, 
but to make life easier for the foster family Thus, m a way, fate 
agam brought Mary into a situation that seemed similar to her 
experience with her aunt 

Fortunately, Mary was no longer helpless, she could defend 
herself, and her defense was to understand and see through the 
foster mother’s motivations and recognize her rigidity as weakness 
of character She shrewdly assessed the pcrsonahty deficiencies and 
unmet needs motivatmg the foster mother and the other persons 
living m the home She could understand what was gomg on in her- 
self m reaction to all this While she was deprived of the emotional 
closeness she had hoped for, her understanding of others served as 
a defense, which protected her own mner integration 

The casework help she received, valuable as it was, could not 
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her m the previous home, m this new one she was a little fearful at 
first because she was given so much freedom Because of this good 
placement, she could relate better to her worker and take advan- 
tage of what this relation could offer 

At this wntmg Mary is fifteen and a half years old, and m the 
throes of typical adolescent difficulties She is beset by the usual 
adolescent anxieties about sex, and is both attracted to and afraid 
of the behavior of the fast-hvmg boys and girls among her high 
school mates She still feels not fully accepted by the most desirable 
children m school and rationalizes this on the basis that she has no 
family She tends to identify with youngsters from broken homes, 
while at the same time she is aware that they might not be the ones 
who can offer her the best compamonship 

She still rehes for mastery on a somewhat passive understandmg 
of the psychological motivations of others, and is extremely per- 
ceptive m doing this, but she is rather afraid to relate mtimately to 
people She has been disappomted too often and too much by havmg 
people leave her As a protection agamst sinmlar disappointments, 
she does not let others come close to her at the moment 

Mary is doing well along academic hnes She meets life with 
somewhat greater maturity and disillusionment than might be ex- 
pected from other children her age But m her present permissive 
environment she is slowly developing greater enjoyment of hf® 
There are some difficulties, but all in all she manages her life m 
society belter than anybody, at the time she came to live with us, 
would ever have expected That she was able to manage quite well 
the very difficult experiences in the first foster home, the loss of 
two workers m short succession, and the particularly traumatic 
circumstances of the second loss, seems proof of the gams she made 
whde with us and augurs weU for her future 

Mary Looks Back 

ON THE OCCASION of Mary’s most recent visit to the School, I asked 
permission to publish her history She was thrilled by the idea that 
she was important enough to have her history published, and gladly 
gave me permission to do so 

As we looked back over the many years we had known each 
other, I asked her what she felt were the most important experiences 
dunng her stay at the School — the expenences that made her change 
while she was with us Her first response was to mention two people 
— one of her favontc counselors, Joan, and me (I must admit that 
this astonished me, because I had not known that I had been so 
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she could not think of anything that she had wanted the counselors 
to do at such times Although I encouraged her and told her how 
much I wanted to know what we did wrong, she could not think of 
any other mistakes we had made m handlmg her But she spon- 
taneously remembered some good thmgs that we did for her — - 
“mostly the animals ” That we let her have them, and were mter- 
ested m them, had been very important to her She added that she 
still had all her stuffed ammals, particularly “Omons — ^he’s domg 
fine, I still hke him a lot ” This, and the toys we gave her, made her 
feel that perhaps this was not such a bad world to live m 

At the end of our conversation, I asked her whether m looking 
back there was anythmg we could do differently m runnmg the 
School, or whether we should contmue to conduct it along the same 
hnes as when she was with us She answered with great conviction, 
‘ Sure!” and added that she thought we did the right thing for chil- 
dren hke her Then, m retrospect, she said of her life, “It was both 
good and bad ” The bad was that “with my mother and my aunt, I 
didn’t grow up the right way ” The good was found at the School 
“I got my way and I wasn’t scared any more ” 

Mary, as of now, is on her way, still no longer scared 
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The mother’s pregnancy was normal, and John was born at full 
term, with the use of mstruraents In describing the birth some 
seven years later when we were seekmg some explanation for Johns 
behavior from the parents, the mother recalled that the back of his 
head had been marked by mstruments When we asked if he had 
been injured by the instruments, the mother said that he had not, 
but added mstantly that he had borne a red mark m the area of the 
third or fourth vertebra We were never able to determine just when 
his parents conceived the idea that their son was physically and 
mentally damaged rather than emotionally disturbed But whenever 
It was, they cannot be blamed for accepting the notion, smce it was 
suggested to them by many experts and was seemingly corroborated 
by the child s erratic behavior and lack of development 

When John’s parents first told us about his lie, John was seven 
years old ^ We learned more about him during our frequent and 
regular contacts with his parents over the next few years But by 
then, his parents’ recollections of past attitudes and events had been 
colored by what had happened smce m their relations to John and, 
because of John, m their reactions to each other and to life 

Parental mvolvement in an early and persistent emotional dis- 
turbance of a child“«ven where the origin is a physiological trauma, 
as m this case of thrush mouth — is likely to be very strong and to 
mcrease with the passing of time This makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine later which phases of the parents* emotional 
involvement and the child’s difficulties originated in the personali- 
ties of the parents, which stemmed from mteractions between child 
and parents, and which were new emotional impasses brought on 
chiefly by the child’s own difficulues John’s lack of development— 
which was due to the early, severe, oral traumatization, the impact 
of parental emotions, or the mtcrplay of these factors— was reflected 
m his extreme negativism Such total withdrawal from and rejecUon 
of the whole world might have provoked severe reactions even m 
otherwise perfectly “normal” parents In any case, the more severe 
the emoUonal disturbance of any member of such a threesome, the 
more intricately mterwoven the strands of its causaUon and aggrava- 
Uon become After this situation has existed for several years, it is 
almost impossible to establish the sequence of cause and effect 
with any accuracy This seems to have been the case with John’s 
family 

Still, I must begm John’s story somewhere and so, simply because 

2. John came to the School when he was five and a half, but wo began w 
compile hiS complete history only after I joined the Schools staff, nearly two 
years later 
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this event A first son was born, but he died at the age of eight 
months after a three day illness According to the parents, he had 
been a beautiful child, well formed and alert After his death, they 
seemed to go to pieces They left town mimediately and went on a 
long trip, but this proved no solace Nothmg seemed to ease their 
pam Fmally they returned to their home town, but they could 
not face the memories there They literally never set foot m their 
home again, friends moved all their belongmgs to a new residence 
Then, to forget their grief, they plunged mto workmg long and ardu- 
ous hours at their busmess Theur whole life came to revolve about 
the shop, and the parents came to depend on each other more and 
more 

For a long time they were fearful of having another child, and 
almost five years elapsed before the mother became pregnant again 
Though she had cared for her first child at home, this time her hus- 
band insisted that she hire nurses to care for John so that she could 
go on working m the shop As it happened, John’s subsequent ill- 
ness was yet another reason for both parents to seek forgetfulness 
m work, and to lean ever more heavily on one another This mutual 
dependency grew even stronger durmg John’s stay at the School 
In mterviews held some five years later, when we were preparing 
them for John’s return home, the father described how his marital 
life had changed m the meanUme “It’s different I would say that 
we re more preoccupied All we do now is work We talk about our 
busmess and work at it almost all the time we’re not asleep We’re 
together constantly, every minute of every hour Even on a business 
trip, we go together Smce we’re together all of the time we don’t 
spend much time at home We don’t give thought to our home We 
don t fix It up like most people do Home to us is a place to sleep and 
sometimes a place to watch television for a while We re not proud 
of our home the way most people are, and have lost the desire to 
build a home ” 

That the father’s marked dependence, first on his mother and 
then on his wife, may have been due to unsatisfied oral needs is 
suggested by his reaction to his sons At the birth of the first boy, 
he developed a number of food allergies When the second arrived, 
he became afflicted with ‘“temble abdominal pains, and they per- 
sisted for a few years although it was finally proven to me at the 
Mayo clinic that I really didn’t have any illness They said it was 
because of my emoUons ” Later the pams returned, with the same 
diagnosis Nevertheless, and possibly for good reasons, the father 
felt that he showed signs of “neurotic instability only m regard to 
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of her first child, the least mention of John’s brother upset her 
greatly Comparmg her two children, she said, “I thmk if we had 
had a child soon after the first died, it might have been a replace- 
ment But by the time John came along it was just nothmg I didn’t 
care one way or another about having a child And John was a sick, 
apathetic baby, excniciatmgly homely ” Another time she recalled 
that the first child had been ‘ very easy to handle I had confidence 
in myself where he was concerned ” But as for John, “I didn’t have 
any confidence with him He frightened me because he was so thin 
and sickly, and I was really afraid to handle him ” 

It seems reasonable to assume that ihic lack of self-confidence 
characterized her relation to John from the beginmng Just why 
she lost her original assurance is difficult to say, we also could not 
learn much about the specific nature of her deep mvolvement 
with her first son, which caused such a total break in her life when 
he died But there is reason to think that both parents considered 
his illness and death not wholly a matter of chance They felt guil^ 
about it, and this guilt may have mfluenced their feelings about 
their second chUd even before his bulh 

The only direct statements his parents made to us about John 
were recorded long after his conception and birth But the feelings 
his mother expressed then (when he was seven) seem characteristic 
of their attitude from the outset She said, “I worry about him and 
watch him too closely When he’s around I’m never sure of myself 
1 m trying very hard to have a normal relation to him, but I’m too 
nervous m handimg him By the end of the day I find myself over- 
protwtive, or not usmg good judgment otherwise ” 

How much these attitudes stemmed from John’s lack of devel- 
opment, we ffid not know But m rudunentary form, they must 
have appeared very soon after his birth, smee she let a nurse take 
over his totol care right after he left the hospital 

It would be fi^cinaUng to speculate about the parents’ involve- 
ment with each other, which had become so deep by the time John 
was bom ffiat there seemed bttic place for him m their lives — so 
little, that he may have seemed an intruder Matters were aggravated, 
of course, by the parents* oppressive feehngs of guilt, for they 
clearly saw the madcquacy of their relaUon to him, and vahantly 
tried to remedy the situation But this only made them feel more 
"all thumbs ’’ There seems some truth m the statement each made 
mdependenUy that they were ncurobc only m regard to John, and 
that otherwise they were both perfectly normal John evidently fur- 
nished a focus for whatever neurotic tendencies existed, by directing 
these onto tbcir son, they kept the rest of their hves fairly free of 
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push him toward greater accomphshment His mother, especially, 
was afraid that at the School, mstead of being pushed forward, John 
“mi^t even be led back to the bottle ” She voiced this fear long 
before John actually did return to the bottle How early the pressure 
for achievement had interfered with John’s well-being is illustrated 
by the fact that this sickly child was toilet tramed when he was but 
six weeks old 

Squaring up to these, her true feelings, must have seemed impos- 
sible to the mother, and this alone may have been sufficient reason 
for breaking off treatment But there were other motivations, too 
In her first interview with the social worker, the mother spontane- 
ously remarked that she had been happy with her husband until 
then, and feared that therapy might complicate her marriage lu 
the past she had mastered her difficulties without help, and she 
planned to do so in the future She saw no reason for further meet- 
ings with the worker 

Our feelmg was that she was not so much unable to face her 
guilt about John’s troubles or to explore her relations with her hus- 
band and others, as she was unable to face her anxiety about yield- 
ing to a suppressed desire for dependent gratification In her marital 
We, she had furnished dependent gratification for her husband while 
her needs went unsatisfied She had ignored her deep wishes to be 
cared for, just as she had suppressed her own feebngs as a child to 
please her parents, as a consequence, on the surface, at least, the 
marital relation seemed satisfactory Her desire to be taken care of 
must have been very great when her first child died She may have 
begun to repress her need at that time so that she could provide 
her husband with the emoUonal satisfacUons he required Then 
along came John with new dependent demands 

All mis began to come to li^t durmg our abortive effort to help 
the moffier Unable to satisfy both son and husband, she had decided 
m her husband’s favor Perhaps she did so because he had at least 
remained with her, whereas her first son had not It was our impres- 
sion that, having repressed her own dependent needs to satisfy her 
husband (and feeling guilty about her failure to meet John’s needs), 
she came to the very first interview wanting just such gratification 
for herself, but also defending herself against it As her defenses 
began to crumble during the three months’ period when a relation 
to the worker was developing, the mother became panic-stricken at 
what might happen it she were to give them up After all, they had 
enabled her to get along in life This, therefore, was probably why 
she discontinued therapy 

The parents’ emoUonal mability to cope with John continued 
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wrong frora the very beginning Since they put such emphasis on 
his havmg been, at birth, a sickly and fragile infant who developed 
thrush mouth on the third day of his life and consequently had to 
be fed with an eye dropper for many months, we checked the hos- 
pital record It contamed the foUowmg report 

‘ Mother did not bear down well, outlet forceps necessary Normal 
baby boy delivered Did not cry readily and seemed somewhat nar- 
cotized However he responded after tracheal cathetenzation and cutane- 
ous sUmulation Mother and baby left delivery room in good condition 
Birth weight 2897 gms The baby was fed on glucose for three days, 
then went to breast and was nursed the seven following days and was 
also given supplementary bottle feedings On seventh day mouth lesions 
noted, picture of thrush, smear taken for moniliasis albicans Rx gentian 
violet The eighth day, clinical thrush On the nmth day, better Dis- 
charged on tenth day Weight 2750 gms on discharge ’ 

Aside from the thrush infection, the infant’s record was per- 
fectly normal The nursery notes mention no feedmg problems 
John lost weight for the first five days, but only ten or fifteen grams 
daily, and then gained on the last two days He was discharged with 
the mother, which mdicated that the doctors did not deem the 
thrush infection serious 

The father remembered thmgs differently “At the time he was 
bom, on the second day, he developed thrush mouth, which accord- 
ing to the pediatrician was the fault of the hospital With constant 
care that was elimmated But he was fed with an eye dropper right 
from the start Never breast fed at all He vomited constantly and 
we’d always attempt to refeed him Regurgitated almost from the 
moment be first began to eat I wouldn’t know so much about the 
hospital as I do from the home He went home after two weeks The 
dropper was used exclusively for six months Then he began to 
have a bottle There was great difficulty m changmg to the bottle 
He didn’t know how, or couldn’t draw the millf from the bottle We 
made the hole large enough in the nipple so that it could drop out 
— that was at the beginmng But there was constant regurgitation 
We would give him a hide more and then wait a few hours — he would 
get fed about every two hours — someumes m less time than that 
He had a slight case of rickets because of lack of nourishment — 
I don’t know The pcdiatncian gave us the inference it was that, but 
not the full diagnosis” 

The mother’s memory tallied more closely with the record She 
recalled breast feedings and also that his feeding problems did not 
begin in the hospital but only after John had left it She added that 
be was unable to suck. (The records show that this was not true 
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liood, and was given regular doses of mineral oil for some time His 
consUpation, it it was real and not jnst unagmed by the parents, 
seemed connected with his tenseness around teedmgs rather than 
with the premature todet traimng, for durmg the brief periods wten 
he could keep food down, his bowel movements were normal The 
moment he began regurgitating his food, he became conshpated 
■agam 

His eaung difficulties were handled with deep anxiety, if not 
outnglit punitiveness First his nurses and then his parents reacted 
to his resistance by Uterally forcmg food down his tooat When he 
rebelled and fought back, one parent would hold him while a nurse 
— or the other parent — crammed the food mto him Meals he threw 
up were often forced back down his throat These protracted fights 
filled many of his wakmg hours Later, when he occasionally ate 
by himself, he did so with excniciatmg slowness and raessmess 
Otherwise, the parents could recall little about his early life, 
since nurses had taken full care of him durmg most of his infancy 
Nevertheless they felt sure that m comparison with their first baby, 
who developed rapidly, and whom they now idolized beyond rea- 
son, John’s growth had lagged from the very be ginnin g Even when 
remmded that, accordmg to their own recollections, he went through 
each stage of development at the average tune — for example, he 
learned to walk and talk at a normal age — they still insisted that he 
had been abnormally slow from birth He never played actively, 
as did other children, was forever catching cold, and always looked 
very sad and unhappy When he responded to the world at aU, it 
was by whming He gagged frequently, especially when he saw food 
But even when confronted with something that had been tom — 
bits of paper, pieces of clothing, or lengths of strmg with which 
other children enjoyed playmg — ^Jobn gagged violently 

After two and a half years of this life, a good nurse finally was 
found to take care of him She did not respond with anger when he 
vomited and the vomiting cleared up to some extent In many other 
ways, too, she handled John gently and with positive feelmg for his 
difficulties Within six months the good experiences she provided led 
to improved relations between John and his parents By the age 
of three his emotional development at Iasi began catching up with 
bis physical and mtellcctual growth He wanted to be around his 
mother and tncd in all kinds of ways to catch her altenuon Unfor- 
tunately, for reasons not made clear to us, the good nurse left when 
be was three and a half She was replaced by a maid who ‘would 
yank John around and be very impatient with him ” The plan had 
been that the maid would take care of all the housework so that the 
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as he IS,” his mother told us ‘ My mother never worries about how 
dirty John gets It just doesn’t bother her She doesn’t care how 
long he takes eatmg and how much he messes with his food ” 

In view of the way John’s mother had been brought up to inhibit 
her emotions, to be overly neat, orderly, and hard workmg (the 
^ame characteristics that, mcidentally, also applied to John’s father), 
one might speculate about how she must have felt on observing that 
her own mother could enjoy John’s dutmess It may have been 
destructive to her pride as a mother to realize that John’s grand- 
mother was able to feed him so pleasantly, when this very issue 
damaged her own relation to her son Yet whatever the mother’s 
feelings, she never showed them, her tra inin g m not expressmg 
emotions held fast 

Johns oral apparatus seemed never to be at peace As if his 
inabihly to eat, his gagging, spittmg, and vomiting were not enough, 
be had frequent colds and a heavy secretion of mucus made breath- 
mg and eatmg difficult He did not learn to blow his nose volun- 
tarily until he had been at the School for many years, his face was 
always covered with grime When he was four and a half years old, 
before he had time to overcome the emotional consequences of the 
trauma to his mouth, his tonsils and adenoids were removed This 
surgery did not improve his health, and the frequent colds continued 
Since all his sucking and eatmg experiences were so painful, it 
is not surprising that for years we never once saw John suck his 
fingers or put objects explormgjy mlo bis mouth We do not know 
whether he ever tried these things while under the nurses’ care, or 
whether they prohibited them On the other hand, food was an obses- 
sion with John, even though mgesUon was so frustrating for him 
His favorite pastime was naming varieties of food T alkin g about 
food, as a matter of fact, was one of the few ways his parents could 
elicit a response from him For example, the father said, ‘ Sometunes 
I don’t know whether or not he’s hearuig I spoke to him five times 
this mommg and he paid no attention But mention chocolate, 
banana, or almost anything sweet and he’ll respond Otherwise be 
just doesn’t bother to answer — unless he’s m the mood And he’s 
more that way with us than with anyone else ” 

When John was five, an attempt was made to send him to kmder- 
garten, an experiment that was repeated six months later Both 
attempts came to nothmg smee he reacted to the strange environ- 
ment with such great anxiety and frequent vomitmg that he could 
not continue 

His inabibly to attend kindergarten was part of his general pat- 
tern of bemg unable to form a relation to more than one person — 
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marks: “There appears to be a significant discrepancy between the 
child’s apparent intellectual development and the apparent retarda- 
tion in walking and talking. There is clear evidence of strong at- 
tachment to the mother with emphasis on exclusiveness of the rela- 
donship.” The final diagnosis was that John suffered from “excessive 
infantile dependency. (Vomiting is a frequent part of such situa- 
tions.) Primary behavior disorder with neurotic traits and fears.” 

Soon after his arrival at the School, John was examined at the 
University of Chicago Clinics. Althou^ the neurological findings 
were negative (“AH fundi normal, all cranial nerves normal in 
action, all reflexes normal”), because of the choreiform position of 
both hands, continuous athetoid movements of both hands and 
both arms, and the given history, the prognosis was very dim. It 
was assumed that “the mental retardation and the athetosis are 
presumably the result of a prenatal failure in complete development 
of the cortex.” The final diagnosis was: “Cerebral agenesis, con- 
genital athetosis, and mental retardation.”® 

He Comes to the School 

JOHN CAME to the School when he was five and a half. I would like 
to say right here that his story is not so much an example of what 
we feel we can now achieve in the institutional treatment of such 
a disturbed child, under favorable conditions, but rather a report 
on what we learned about his disturbance and achieved in his 
rehabilitation under diflScuIt circumstances. To a large extent, 
Johns specific diflaculties seemed to be the consequence of his early 
oral traumatization and fixation. During his years with us he appar- 
ently had to recapture all later phases of development. In a way, 
his story suggests to what degree early stages of psycho-physiological 
development can be recaptured once they have been by-passed. It 
also throws light upon the nature of very early oral fixations and 
shows how they interfere with later emotions and life experiences. 

Our greatest handicap was the fact that treatment was not begun 
in the proper and necessary way for this boy when he first entered 
the School. He came to the School before it was reorganized as a 
total therapeutic setting based on psychoanalytic thinking about 
primary behavior disorders of children. When John entered, some 
of the children with whom he lived were mentally retarded, others 
were epileptic, etc. Only with the School’s reorganization, which was 
begun more than a year later, were better conditions for his rchabili- 
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become so mtolerable that the parents might be forced to seek ^y- 
chiatnc help or to accept our restrictions upon the visits ii\ii 
this seemed unfair to John and unpromising After all, treatment 
had already been suggested to them before John had been placed in 
School They had not been able to accept it then and there was scant 
reason for believing they would now And even if they did, and were 
benefited, we could not be sure just what this would mean for John 
It was conceivable that the mother’s treatment process might even 
prove so stormy that, if John were home, his disturbance would be 
irreparably aggravated 

In the hght of this evaluation of the situation, mto which many 
more factors entered than are mentioned here, we strove to keep 
mother and son apart as much as was safe and feasible, so that 
John could become a person m his own right Separation, we hoped, 
would sufficiently weaken the disturbmg elements m their ties to 
each other, at least as far as John was concerned, so that he could 
form a close and constructive relation with someone else With 
such support he might be able to master later the neurotic aspects 
of his relation to his mother 

We also hoped that, after their symbiotic relation had been 
loosened, the mother might feel readier to accept psychiatric aid, 
since some of the secondary advantages she received from her at- 
tachment to John, which were detrimental to him, would no longer 
be available to her For a long time we strove to have her seek treat- 
ment, because for the mother to give up her neurotic mvolvement 
m John seemed to offer the best chance for his improvement But 
failing m this, we had to attempt the difficult task of separatmg John 
emotionally from his parents and strengthening him sufficiently so 
that he would not succumb to neurotic involvement with his mother 
when he eventually returned home This separation, mother and 
son (and often also the father) resisted most strongly 

It would really have been best to part the two for a couple of 
years, and thus make it easier for John to form a relation with some 
staff member We would have preferred this "traumatic” solution 
to the long, drawn out process of weanmg John away from his 
mother, which only meant that more time was lost before he could 
cstabbsh a healthier relation with someone else But, unfortunately, 
the parents could not accept this For years nothing could shake 
their insistence that he come home every week Yet, the more we 
saw bow he reacted to these visits, the more obvious it became that 
unless the parents’ attitude to the boy changed, and probably their 
pcrsonaliUcs as well, the reumons could only mfluence Jota ad- 
versely At home, he clung to his mother, but this closeness gave him 
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could form close ties to people at the School Only, too, when he 
felt fairly free of the pressure for achievement put upon hun by 
his parents each week, was he able to regress and enjoy the iman- 
tile satisfactions he craved so much Thus, m many ways, faster 
progress began only when the weekly visits ceased Until then, we 
had to be content with reducmg the intensity of the traumatic expe- 
riences that occurred when he was home, and with slowly weaning 
John and his parents from each other 

John and the Staff 

JOHN’S EVENTUAL IMPROVEMENT, more than m the case of some 
other children, came about only through the coordinated efforts of 
several staff members While the other three histones show how much 
individual workers have been able to accept and tolerate, no one 
person could afford the emotional expenditure John required So 
primitive and unstructured was John’s oral hostility that no one 
could endure his symptoms without feehng an enormous displeas- 
ure Only several people workmg cooperatively could supply him 
at all times with the amount of satisfaction for his needs that be 
could permit himself to accept at any particular moment 

Unique among our children was Johns resistance to genuine 
emotional contact with staff members for, not months, but yearSi 
despite their best efforts to serve and help him He thwarted them 
m die most mgenious ways It was a full four years before this ‘Sig- 
nificant aspect of his behavior — and of his personahty — ^began to 
change 

To be accurate, for months on end he made almost no progress 
at all, which could not help but disrupt the workers’ inner security 
When he persistenUy met even their most genume and loving efforts 
with hostile indifference, ii was most difficult not to counter by 
overlooking or ignoring him, this, m turn, was the very attitude 
John wished to provoke because he yearned to give up livmg He 
was so unhappily entrenched m his hosUle isolaUon, that any half- 
way normal response from him marked a red letter day for the staff 

Much later, when working with John had become considerably 
easier, several staff members remarked independendy of each other 
that, hkc everybody else, they bad sensed the danger of finding him 
repulsive He was so homely and dishevelled, so repellently smeared 
with spittle, mucus, and dirt, and wore so hostile an expression, 
that even those most devoted to him had to exert special efforts m 
order to accept him One of his counselors told us that when he 
seemed least likable she concentrated on his eyes, which were 
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each home visit His vomiting seemed an effort to avoid eaUng alto- 
gether — a rejection of life itself 

His motor coordmation was so poor that everybody thought he 
was spastic He hved m terror of the more aggressive boys, who 
used Turn as a scapegoat m their games Smce it was impossible 
for him to show anger or disagreement, he camouflaged all feelmgs 
behmd an artificial smile Months later, on the rare occasions when 
he dared to act as if he were ready to strike another child — an empty 
motion at best — he did not use his fist or the flat of his hand Instead, 
he formed a sort of claw, very much as a baby might do, who can- 
not yet grip an object or make a fist In this and other movements, 
his arms, hands, and fingers seemed spastic m ffieu: lack of articula- 
tion, and very much resembled the motions of an infant Most of the 
time, and whenever left to his own devices, he lay on his back m 
his bed and made random movements of his arms and legs, like a 
Uny baby — all the while starmg at ‘ no thin g ” Any effort to estab 
Ush contact with him, he warded off as an unpleasant mtrusion 
With his sad, hangdog look he could make almost any staff 
member feel guilty He masturbated openly and often He seemed 
lost m daydreams all the time If spoken to, he qmckly went through 
the pretense of domg what he thought was expected of him, and 
put on a great though purposeless show of bemg busy After a minute 
or two, durmg which nothmg was accomphshed, he agam relapsed 
mto daydreammg Unfortunately, dunng his early months m the 
School, pressure was exerted on him to learn, to play, and to improve 
his catmg habits AU this only aggravated 1^ vomitmg and mduced 
further emotional withdrawal 

Nevertheless, some progress of a sort seems to have been made 
with him durmg that first year and a half, but this progress was m 
the nature of automatic condiUonmg The pressure exercised on him 
to eat m more orderly fashion, to keep himself clean, and so forth, 
met With some success, that is, he acquired some conditioned re- 
sponses One might speculate why the School succeeded m this 
respect, although the parents* similar efforts had failed The reason 
was probably that at the School, such pressure was exercised by 
people who did not feel anxious or guflty toward John Because 
they were less mvolved, John could respond more readily to their 
efforts But he did so at the pncc of further repressmg his true 
desires Externally he conformed a little more to the outer world, but 
inwardly he paid even less attention to it Later, this made him even 
more resistant to the efforts we made to satisfy his needs and stimu- 
late personal growth 
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to her She encouraged him, by remarking that if he contmued he 
would soon land m her lap John shot back quickly, “Would you 
like that‘s” Unfortunately, instead of showing pleasure, for she had 
not acquired the new spirit of the School, she rephed, “Would you? 
For months, this checked John’s efforts to reach out for physical 
closeness That John’s dependent and hostile desires were 
related was imphcit m his reply “You better not, because I would 
shove you to the wall, and I would hurt you and hurt you, and you 
would be so badly hurt that you would have to put forty hundred 
bandages on you to make you well agam ” 

For a long time this mixture of wishmg for utter dependence 
and cuddhng, yet feehng that physical contact was tantamount to 
extreme hostihty, made it most difficult to come closer to John He 
purposely made it hard because he feared what might happen, as 
a consequence of his mtense anger, to any person he permitted to 
come close to him So his hostihty was effective in frustratmg any 
attempt at relating In addition, the teacher was reluctant to bold 
him on her lap while he ate because of his eating habits emesis 
might occur at any time, particularly when John was excited Her 
revulsion to this unpleasantness might then more than negate th* 
good of takmg him on her lap John could be helped only by a per- 
son who could fully accept him even when he spat and vomited on 
her, and this teacher’s personahty did not permit her to do this 
His eatmg habits, at very best, were described by her at about 
this time “When John eats — ^peas for example — he takes them off 
the plate with his left hand, then transfers them to the palm of his 
right hand, then rubs them between the palms of both hands, then 
if they have not previously landed on the floor he will open his 
mouth with the fingers of one band and with the fingers of the other 
hand shove the peas into his mouth But my impression is that he 
would really like the food to land on the floor rather than mto his 
mouth ’’ Thus John used his new freedom to eat as he pleased He 
did not chew his food, but mashed it, mamly with his hands, and 
then put It deep mto his mouth, so that he could swallow it without 
using his moutli He appeared to be re-creating the old situation at 
home, when he was fed with an eye dropper, or later, when he was 
force fed by crammmg the food down his throat In this first possible 
step toward freer self-expression he seemed to revive a familiar 
situation, the difference was that now he inflicted force feeding 
and suffenng on himself 

With other children John was not just passive, but went out 
of his way to be extremely submissive He was obviously very afraid 
of the more aggressive boys Occasionally he parucipated m games 
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The movements of his body, even more than the emotions he 
simulated, were like those of a small child His walk, for example, 
was more insecure than that of the average two- or three-year-old 
All his movements were jerky While for a long time his fear ot 
stairs did not permit him to go up and down them without holding 
on frantically to both an adult and the bannister, later, when the 
phobia had lifted, he stiU could only take one step at a time, and 
had to hold tightly to the raihng When boarding a suburban tram 
from the platform, or entermg a bus or streetcar, he was never 
certam which fool to move where, and needed to be helped up and 
down 

Slowly, as John began to realize that adults were always present, 
willing, and able to take care of him and to protect him against the 
aggressions of others, he became more openly hostile For the next 
two years, his rancor took the form of tickling To “tickle” some- 
body became his mam threat We first heard hun use it when another 
boy accidentally hit him with a ball John said softly, but m furious 
anger, “rU ticWe you ” After a few more months of feehng pro- 
tected agamst retaUation, he dared to tickle a counselor or child, 
even without provocation He did this tentatively but with a great 
deal of suppressed hostihty, which was evident m the way he gritted 
his teeth and distorted his face Tickling others now took the place 
of fearmg and avoidmg all touch Possibly his early experiences with 
bemg touched, that is, bemg held anxiously or angrily when force 
fed, had been so unpleasant that merely touching another child, 
“tickhng” him, was the worst expression of hatred he could unagmc 
Ticklmg also may have connoted the sensation he felt m his throat 
just before vomitmg, or when food was forced down him This 
would further explain why tickhng was for John the consummation 
of hostility In addition, it probably bad significance on many more 
levels than we knew Certamly there were sexual connotations, smce 
he “tickled” both himself and others m the genital region In the 
latter case, although John usually started out as the aggressor, he 
soon turned mto the victim 

John’s Phantasies 

ONCE JOHN HAD DEVELOPED at least a minimal trust in his favorite 
counselor, we hoped that he might feel sufficiently free to tell hei 
about some of his phantasies So a Thematic Apperception Test, 
which he had rejected a few months previously, was given him again 
toward the end of his second year m School, after he had been 
exposed for some four months to the new regime of greater free- 
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As John went on, his grandiose disregard of the topics presented 
by the pictures continued His imagination more and more revealed 
his preoccupation with food, and m his stories, as m the hfe of a 
baby, this mterest was mtemipted only by sleep His story about 
the fifth picture was ® “This is a picture of a lady m a bathroom 
gomg mto the hvmg room to read a book, and then she went to the 
breakfast table to eat and she had bacon and eggs, and then she 
had lunch and she had potatoes and a glass of milk and jello for 
dessert, and then she wanted to he down m her room, and that was 
all she wanted to do ” 

The story to picture six® mtroduced memories of John’s life at 
home parents gomg off to work and then returning home But these 
activities seemed shadowy and insignificant when compared with 
eatmg and sleeping His story was “This is a man and this is a 
woman, and this is a picture And now the man is eating breakfast 
and the woman’s eaten breakfast already, and then the woman is 
gomg to clean and then she’s gettmg lunch later And then pretty 
soon It’s dinner time and they eat their breakfast, and the man goes 
to work and the woman does the dishes And this time the woman 
went to work and she didn’t wash the breakfast dishes, and she laid 
down and she was sleepy and she forgot to wash the dishes, and the 
man had to do it all alone, and he said, ‘Oh, dear, oh dear, what 
can my old woman be doing * And he woke her up and she said, 
‘Oh, yes, I forgot to wash the breakfast dishes,’ and she said, ‘I went 
to bed ’ And then she said, ‘Oh, dear, oh dear, what can I do?* ” 

Here again John projects m hxs story his total disregard of or 
confusion about time ‘ it’s dinner time and they eat breakfast ’’ 
Not even the most important event in both his real and his phantasy 
life, mealtime, could help him organize his existence mto an orderly 
or logical sequence of events In this story a new element was intro- 
duced, which was previously suggested only by the crying in his 
story about picture three This element was a feeling of incompe- 
tence and desperation, and it may have been a reflection of not 
only his own desperauon but also that of his parents, who never 
knew what to do for him 

This sense of being unable to cope with any situation, particu- 
larly those requiring an emotional attachment to another person, 
such as love, was also expressed m the next story (picture seven) 
“Once a long, long time ago, far away, there were two people 

8 For a desenpuon of Um picture see footnote No 10 on p 59 

9 For a description of this picture see footnote No 11 on p 59 

10 For a desenpuon of picture seven see footnote No 12 on p 59 
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said, ‘Ha, ha, ha, what can we do"^ I don’t know what you should 
say, but we must go out some place and then they could say the 
other two And then they could stick a knife in diem ’ And they 
said, ‘What can we do but help them play along?’ and they said, 
‘We can play a trick,’ and they would play a tnck and it was to stab 
a knife m him, and he fell dead And then she said, ‘Ha, ha, ha, we 
stabbed a knife m you,’ and then they said, ‘You must stay here 
until the right moment and then we will let you go ’ And he said, 
‘Well, I will, but I can’t ’ Then they all went back home Then they 
ate Then they had a nap, and then they read their story book Then 
they said, ‘Hurrah, let’s eat our supper,* then they went to bed 
After they ate then breakfast they went out for a walk and then 
they said, ‘Oh, oh, what can we do?’ They said that, because they 
wanted to know what they could do with the man because the 
man had thrown a stone at them, and that’s what they said, ‘Oh, oh, 
what can we do ’ ” 

John’s story, although motivated realistically enough by the 
scalpel m the picture, showed the unstructured, primitive nature of 
his hostihty, which seemed to be directed equally against men and 
women, as the change m the sex of the victim suggested It was a 
story of the long ago and fat away, a lime, perhaps, before any 
object relations had been established Just as a very small child 
might imagine thmgs with no respect for reality, at one moment 
both parental figures were being knifed as a “tnck,” and at the next 
were expected to read bun his story book after his nap and fa®*^ 
him his supper But the recurrent theme was not the violence, but 
the desperation shown by the cry, ‘ What can we do? ’ 

It was noteworthy that in this story, where murderous hostility 
was projected, John could organize correctly the sequence of events 
m time after supper they sleep and sleep is followed by breakfast 
Here seemed an mdication that the total lack of organizaUon m 
John’s life was the consequence of his total inhibiUon of violent 
phantasies 

The same topic of desperate bewilderment appeared in the next 
story (about picture nine"), which m part earned on the ideas of 
the previous one It began with a statement that seemed to declare 
that m John’s thoughts, as m those of an infant, parents appeared 
as giants “This is a picture about all giants All the men don’t like 
to go on ships and they said, ‘Oh, oh, what can we do? We don’t 
like to go on ships and the Amcncans do, so wc must fight them 
and throw them m the lake* And they said, ‘Oh, oh, wc fight the 

12. Thu picture »bow» four men wcarma overalls, lying on the gras» 
taking it easy 
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a test that could not be administered by his counselor. With much 
encouragement from her, he took a Rorschach test The owr-a 
impression given by the test was rather unfavorable Disturbance 
of funcUonmg was so great that it suggested brain damage, and the 
process appeared irreversible The conclusion drawn was All in 
all this record is most suggestive of those uneven conditions m which 
the failure to develop is partly due to damage to the bram tissue 
The outlook toward psychotherapy is therefore unfavorable, de- 
pending, however, on the extent of any damage There is evidence 
that mtellectual potential may be latent, adequate for self-suppor 
at a modest level Personahty development is Ukely to remain re- 
tarded, but periodic examinations, especially with a view to check- 
mg mterim growth, appear advisable ” 

Some details from the findmgs were “A thinkmg disorder, m 
the form of arbitrary, far-fetched associations They mclude recur- 
rence of geometrical forms and alphabetical symbols, a class ot 
percepts which are rare m the healthy child or adult On the other 
hand, they are frequent m regressed conditions ” Thus John’s in- 
terpretations of the mk blots showed the same regressive features 
that characterized his attitude toward eatmg, his mabihty to relate, 
and his generally infantile behavior 

The report went on* “The child’s undeveloped condition is fur- 
ther projected m the affective sphere There is much capacity for 
feelmg contact with his world, but it is all of a very primitive variety 
That modulation which normally sets m by reason of a child’s mtro- 
jection of his environment, and which is owmg to his regard for 
persons around him, is absent This child has not yet acquired it ” 
This again was entirely in hne with our observations the mabihty 
to form or sustain human relations, the failure to recognize the en- 
vuonment, and the lack of effort to come to terms with it 

“He IS capable of absorbmg some of these feelmg trends m a 
phantasy acUvity, but only to a small extent, which is not adequate 

13 This and the two other Rorschach Tests menuoned later were administered 
and interpreted by A. G Beck and S J Beck. The quotaUons are from their 
reports (See also footnote on p 271 ) 

14 Here again, as was Inie m the previous clinic examination (see p 

the senousness of Johns presentmg symptoms prompted a diagnosis of si«“ 
seventy that it discouraged efforts at treatmenu At the School we have been able 
to rehabilitate a number of children despite such diagnoses, which later turned out 
to be based on insufGcient evidence In some cases, scepticism about its outcome 
prevented efforts at rehabilitation which if instituted early enough, might well 
have succeeded. Thus, m a social sense, one might say that the unfavorable di^ 
nosis Itself may sometimes make the process of the disturbance irreversible by 
discouraging ircatroent. We can hope that case reports such as these may help 
reduce the frequency with which severe symptoms are accepted as conclusive 
evidence that nothing can be done. 
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five) Other children Yet despite her best eSorts, for a long time John 
did not emerge, durmg the period he spent alone with her, from his 
characteristic, angry and defiant isolation 

The counselort® who chose to devote herself to John 
sively thus explained her decision “I was attracted to John ® 
feelmg that help for him was somewhat withm my abihty rus 
extreme msecunty and fear seemed to be thmgs that my 
and feeling for him could alleviate ** Several months later, when Jo 
had indeed formed a slight attachment to her, which was to ^ow 
as time passed, she reflected on what she thought might have helps 
John to relate to her She felt then that it was less the hour 
alone with him daily than the many menial services she rendere 
him all day long Unfaihngly and untiringly, she kept puttmg 
clothes, which always managed to fall off, and tying his shoes, , 
came untied a hundred times a day, again and again she protecte 
him from critical remarks made by other children, she rescued the 
toys they tried to take from him and found those he dropped or kep 
losmg Most of all, she contmuously functioned as his protector 
Any physical closeness was impossible for a very long t^® 
Even having someone hold his hand was unpleasant to John But, 
with the security her protection provided, John slowly began ai 
lowmg some of his hostihty to come out He became more aggressive 
and more negative This was his way of relating, or testing out a 
person before daring to trust her Repeated experiences with her 
assured him that whatever he did she would not turn agamst him lu 
action or feelmgs, that she was a relatively rehable support, at least 
in regard to his most pressing anxieties 

This security with a woman permitted hun to become aggressive, 
m playing with dolls, toward the figure that represented the father, 
he often threw this doll around and piled furniture on it When 
weeks of such play produced no adverse reactions m his counselor, 
he arranged a tea party for the dolls It was a peaceful, hour-long 
party, during which the counselor fed him cookies and candy As 
it ended, John abruptly said, ‘Tm going to make you all chocolate 
and cut you up m little pieces and eat you ” Having destroyed or 
done away with the father, m his play, he now tned to have this 
mother figure all to hunself by mgcsting her Just as all personal 
relations begm m infancy with the child s taking part of the mother, 
her breast, mto his mouth and thus feedmg on and from her, so 
John tried to cat this mother figure as a first step m formmg ^ 
closer bond between them 

15 Betty Lou Pinsree (now Mrs. Rallahan) to whom much credit is due (of 
our first successes ui belpuis ioho to relate. 
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whea eating, but later he did so m all other situations ^ter he agam 
found that nothmg untoward happened when he did this to h , 
began to spit at others also-first at the “ 

adults at the School, and then at the other children When ‘he 
would not stand for this, and we had to stop him for his and their 
sake, he accepted this limitation, only to spit and dribble more in 
tensely and frequently at the adults who took cate of hun 

Eventually, after years of this kind of self-assertion, John 
able to give up the symptoms of both vomiting and spitting ^ 
their declme was a long, drawn out process Durmg this period, a 
the table, particularly, John evolved new ways of dischargmg o 
tility and controUmg people around him One of these new tec 
niques was quiet procrastination It hterally took him hours to begi 
eatmg, and he usually would do so only when convinced ® 

adult accompanying him was becoming exasperated after an hou 
or two of patient waiting, and was about to leave Then, in a lew 
mmutes, he would gulp down his food so fast that it brought on 


another fit of vomitmg 

Thus John chose, first, immobility (not eatmg) and then pfo 
crasUnation as his favorite ways of pumshing or controlling 
Both these traits — as m other children hke John — pervaded not only 
his eatmg habits but all his other life activities, though less mtenseiy 
Just as his parents had once forcibly kept him at the table 10 
hours until he submitted to their will by eating, so John now sub- 
jectcd his counselors to the ordeal of passive waitmg Durmg this 
waitmg, he ignored them He became conscious of them as human 
beings only when he finally began to eat, at which time he reverted 
to vomitmg and gagging, or spitting Apparently he was infhctmg 
on his counselors another phase of his earher existence when his 
life had been hardly more than an anxious or empty, passive waitmg 
for the trial of being fed 

Much later, after he progressed from passive attempts at over- 
powering his counselor to these more acuve methods, there came a 
period of dependency, m which he permitted and even desired her 
to feed him by hand At that pomt, John began to grow attached to 
her to the degree that she acquired mcanmg for him beyond being 
the safest and most conveniently available object against which to 
discharge his hostility Then he slowly formed a true relation with 
her, at precisely the pomt where human relations, for him, had al- 
ways broken down at mealtime But before meals could become 
fairly pleasant experiences for hun, John had to go through yet one 


more stage 

While still clmgmg to his habit of spitting, John now took, m 
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:„ess.ng w>th lus food and ad^^^ 

the counselor at his side Someho , ([je vomit he had 

appeuzmg look of what he ate^jm d m 

once been forced to ™aUow This possibly wa 
master, actively, what ^ ° “^wrout but to vomit 

sion agamst bemg force fed . [ gf his own free wiU 

Now he could reproduce it /’ h,s messmess with food 

In a still further development, later on n 

led to an astomshmg abity “> Jrty ^ 

everythmg around him We phase of develop- 

at least to some extent, ^ ® j because he had never been 

ment, a stage he had not fuUy All other boddy 

able to free himself of his deep " anal funchons, re- 

funcuons and hie “ffaaUon that I doubt if *ey 

mamed so closely tied up with , ^ meanmg for John That 

had acquired any “>dependent psychdog.e^ m^ 

he messed mamly *dh food, fixation was so great diat he 

of his mouth, suggested tha when he was try- 

had to take recourse to , £„nfiicu Thus kneadmg food 

mg to master not only oral h“ may also have been to 

with his hands “d smearmg it gaily and rigid tode 

way of belatedly flghtmg back agamst 

““other observations, too. "d ^that^ to utol « ^ 
tween messmess todet t^ms For one ^g. he 

case but was overshadowed by ^ vomiting when nis 

anal as well as oral con uifancy and the suses of or^ 

^migatioo in U“ could now be 



“ICE CREAM IS BETTER THAN GOD” 


(as shiwn by his consistent consUpaUon), but had found *>5 
^"sible™ cause oil was given to him_ So he _had ^ven m to to 
mother’s (or the nurse’s) demands to give up or let go o 1 
contents, Mt only by elunmatmg, but also by oraUy 
contents of his stomach So whenever he aggressively ass t d ^ 
wishes over those of his parents through vomitmg, he “ko vi 
ously asserted his defiance of them by retainmg feces, by being 

'^°''The deep irony, if not ridicule, with which he 
seemed here apparent, too He kept the feces If X 

to ehmmate, and threw up the food she wanted hun to r 
the other hand, if dungs went weU, and Joto df ft fed baj^_ 
the world by vomitmg, he also did not need to fight ^ ted 

mg constipated Or, to put it differently, smce we 
that his anahty never attamed mdependence but remamed c y 
Imked with the dommant orality, mouth and anus, even > 

m physiological reahty, remamed tied together as a ® 

unit Only one end of this tube could give out and only on 
could retain at any parUcular tune If the mouth retamed, f ® . 

could give out, if the mouth rejected, the anus had to remain ci 
Since the two functions had not been truly separated, eacn 
Uoned the other -t 

Independent behavior of mouth and anus came only a b* 
deal later Returning to the begmmng of this digression, ^ 
repeat that John’s spitung and raessmg with food was finally 
placed by what should have been his first life experience, tne 
ceptance of being fed as a pleasant occurrence This stage 
eventually reached, but only on rare occasions, when he 
favorite counselor feed him by hand Until the very last, eatmg 
never wholly free of some unpleasantness for John 

The close contacts with his counselor, her acceptance oi ^ 
spiltmg and vomitmg, and the daily play sessions set the stage o 
John to tell her about his dreams The very first dream he 
was “about chocolate pudding” As m his more conscious P“ , 
tasics, John’s dreams revolved about one all absorbing topic fo 
Neither his early traumatic feeding expenences nor his distrust o 
food as bcmg poisonous (which came to h^t only much 
alone seemed responsible for the anorexia, matters were greauy 
complicated by the conflict between his more or less conscious 
feeling that food was hateful, and his unconscious, voracious, ovc> 
whelming, desire for food (“ice cream is better than God”). It w 
this longing, so severely frustrated in reality, that came mto conlii 
with bis oral trauma each time he was confronted with food 
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so great an appeute, even J j ^ became less traumatic for 

as catmg and the ^ “as so great that anythmg. to be 

John, his desire for a of as edible— became ever 

experienced at all, had m equatmg people and events 

mote apparent He was now a favorite counselor by name, 

with food He no longer " a^bmg” As she be- 

but dubbed her “caudy bm “ J oould become freer 

came more identified with “““"““^ause aU his fcelmgs could 
m expressmg his aggression ^at she would not tetahate 

exist only in couneeuon with food pash 

he said, “Chocolate puddmg, ^ f ® ° bt out of the room 
you, candy bar I’m gomg to '^f^^“aaY v,as not the only way m 
^ Viewmg his favorite of h>^ “tachment to her For 

which John showed *= P‘’‘“'“f^at to share his mother with any 
example, as the infant does not want to counselor’s roommate, 

other person, so John was most , e^lo^rffo^^^ ^aald take ^ 

who was her close fttet'l He ■ma^auselor would 
roommate away from her Then ^ the 

some and he would f ber^ (and hL John meant himsefi 

she would have to stay K her ®e“ t would have to look 

more than the other girl) ”a placed himself not ody m ^ 

at her uo OQ the ceUmg Thus Joon y significantly, put m 

;lc: of‘^h« counselor’s best foend hut mote 
TOunselor m the projected onto the eedmg 

’""''tTis® phantasy ’w^ =''“‘Xtioo n'ei^rSrfless^^ 

not only as otmu^preseutjfaed “^^0® So 

act on her own H^PP^ally would, by ttyotS t ^ anted to 

to them, as a ehdd nomauj^^l^ “?f,!n,.ed m chaUenge 

he used the opposit PP a way that P I 

make her always ^“:’p^an However, on such a bast;t^„„ar 

to growth or action a baby alone m So this pban- 

non IS actuaUy P°“‘ annot relate to aach th 
affixed to the «. hnS ' ^s tremendous need to 


affixed to foe c“‘ fcJealed his wish to accomplish this 

tasy, too, «hde It reve^^ *°"l^Jate™to this person 
hover over hun aU h ^^ain ' ,^5 about his counselor, 

m such a way fo j^aving ,^^16 was becoming stiU more 


jonn, suiv — 
aggressive with net 
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to call her dirty names He walked or stopped directly m front of 
her, so that it was practically impossible for her to move But 
neither his own marticulate and seemingly passive hostility, nor his 
attempts to provoke others to be aggressive toward her, seemed to 
offer the satisfactions he sought 

He turned similarly aggressive feelmgs agamst his father PlaU“ 
nmg his next visit home, he talked about some of the things he 
meant to do “I can’t wait until my father comes,” he said “When 
he comes I’m going to give him a big bear hug ” What did he me^ 
by bear hug*^ That he would hug father so hard it would hurt 
hun badly “Fm gomg to squeeze hun like a bear I’m gomg to 
squeeze hun so hard that I can’t see his face for a few minutes I 
just don’t want to see his face ’* 

This remark certamly expressed John’s hostility, his wish to do 
away with his father so that he could have his mother all to himself 
But m consequence of his effort to hurt his father, he did not want 
to see his face John, too, may have been afraid of being forced to 
recognize that he really was not strong enough to hurt his fatbet» 
and so avoided testmg his roegalomanic ideas about bemg powerful 
and dangerous When he actually met his father two days later, 
there was no touching, much less hugging on his part On the con- 
trary, as was customary on such occasions, he avoided, m possible 
resentment, his father’s hug Only m phantasy, then, could John 
inflict on his father the hurt that he, himself, had had to endure 
As John denied his hostihty by calhng a supposedly painful 
squeeze a hug, so he also tried to deny his anxiety by insisting that 
threatening experiences were funny ” A typical incident may illus- 
trate how he tried to master bomble experiences by reacting as 
though they were jokes In a magazine, be saw a picture of Musso- 
hm, executed by the partisans, and lying on the ground with his 
head bashed in and his face bloodied Studying this photograph, 
John said, ‘That’s something very funny Ha, ha, isn’t iat funny ” 
To the counselor’s astonished remark that she could not understand 
why he called such a gruesome event funny, he countered with a 
stolid asserUon that he thouglit it was 

Perhaps the picture of Mussolmi’s execution appealed to bun 
so much not merely because it depicted violence, but because d 
showed a father figure who was “stabbed ’ by his subjects — his sons, 
as It were Next da>, apropos of noUiing at all, and speaking m 
precisely the same tone of voice he had used on the preceding day, 


n See Johns TAT story about picture eight (pp 299 300) and the frequent 
Uughier there when a person was stabbed. 
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SO that he seemed to be continumg what he had said 
told his counselor, “Somethmg’s funny One y y 
commg to visit me here at the School, and said heUo » 

when I met him m the hvmg riMm, S ^ncOTraged 

hurt badly Wasn’t that funny Only alter being greay J 
could he admit that perhaps he was “a tmy bit angry because 

parents, John could "and mme“ot 

be aggressive But at !°fa mde ways His acUons 

spoken in his negativism, although m ly h,c anger and 

resembled those of an enraged 

frustration at random For example, .n^ffectuallv but furiously 
John would pound his pillow or of comply- 

Although previously he had nothmg he could now 

mg with any request, while acmally f that gave vent 

sai “I won’t” After a while, he X .‘i can’fiit’’ was 
to his inability to stand ,v spdhng tt 

added to “I don’t want to Messmg casuaUy, as 

counselor and on himself, which b helpless to stop 

though he did not know what he ® ° 3] ^^eeted acuvity 

himself, became an ever P"?® 5 all the way up to 

John smeared the food on ^ m another assertion 

the elbows, and eventually all ° 3]] in between home 

of negativism he refused to be c ,0 wash 

visits, a span of five or ^ nade to get him clean At 

him, and objected to any other eHo w^e^ ^33 m mash 

the same time, he finally began mouth, so that a 


uio aame time, he finally mto his mouth, so that 

It with his hands and then push ^^351,3^ ,t m his mouth ^a 
he had to do was swallow rt He w chewing proc- 

baby would, without usmg his ^p^onsly becoming more ne„a- 

ess But while his acUons were sp 33^ his sentence 

live and babyish, his tandablc, and mature . 

icture more complete, undentanflaai ’ (which to the 

Then, after a few months of p 33^^n,) and our =“'P^“ 
seemed only P«>f ^png affecl.on thm^ h= 


tive and babyish, his and mature . 

structure more complete, ““*7“ atcr self-nsseruon (w^ich to *c 
Then, after a few nTgativnm) and our 
outside world seemed on y P ivanung affection, ^ p 

''r;u”ss«" “hi — 
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or the boat; but now he managed to row, if not well, at least so 
he moved the craft in the general direction he wanted to go- 
this was accomplished at a time when he had not yet acquired tn« 
ability to walk up and down stairs safely by himself.^® ^ 

Right after he managed to row successfully, on leaving the boat 
he dared to be aggressive with a boy who was smaller than he 
Much to everybody’s amazement, since John had never before evei 
ventured to touch the boy, he grabbed him, and dug his nails mt( 
his arm. After this double achievement in self-assertion, John drev 
very close, physically and emotionally, to his counselor. He turne( 
his face to her and addressed her directly, althou^ before he ha( 
always talked only into a void. He snugged against her while me 
walked away from the dock. Having dealt adequately with a dm 
cult task and having discharged aggression against another chil< 
with no bad aftereffects, John seemed at last to dare to come clos 
to another person. But when his counselor, very pleased with hi 
overture, lightly placed her arm across his shoulders, he withdrew 
As long as the inidative was with him, he felt safe. But physics 
contact inidated by any other person still overpowered him, an^ 
hence created anxiety. Therefore, as soon as one of us moved a 
though to touch him, depending on his feelings about the perso 
he cither angrily or anxiously withdrew. 

The same l^d of reaction marked John’s response in situation 
even where no direct contact was involved and which to most chil 
dren were non-threatening. For example, when his counselor tucke 
the other children into bed in the evening, John would sit halfwa 
up in bed, and look sharply, accusingly, and probably enviously, £ 
what was going on. Yet when she tried to tuck him in or straighte 
his sheets, all without touching his body, he angrily shied away, a 
though be feared possible physical contact. 


18. This was one of many examples we have seen that such severely disturbe 
chfldrca leam even complicated tasks more readdy if no previous attempts bat 
been made to teach them before the children come to the School; easier achicv 
ments rcmam beyond their ability to master if parenu have pushed them towai 
mastery. That John’s parents had exercised pressure upon hun to learn so mar 
thinss made it more ddOcuU for us to help him succeed, because to his lack < 
skill and anxiety was added spiteful resistance. Or to pul it differently: when v 
tau&ht John to row, what be wished most was to manage the task in order t 
please us, and to prove to himself and others that he was adequate. Given tb 
emotional situation, be could overcome to some small degree bis great handicap 
lack of muscle tonus and bodily coordmation. But as far as walking up ao 
down stairs was concerned, it was not only the trauma of his fall that stood 
the way. What be wanted most in this situation was to spue his parents* wu 
that be should master iL As long as be wanted to assert his independence again 
them more than be wanted to go up or down stairs by himself, be could not 
it, despite the laconvenience this caused him 
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As ume passed, and John " “ see^e. d 

to us that he became more , . L one of his favorite 

wishes, and that they beeame t””® . lum by makmg 

daydreams was of torturmg those who forced to do 

them eat unpleasant substances, “ he knew, and he enjoyed 

This was the most severe punishment he taew,^^ 
imagmmg how he would m^ct ' j^hn said, with a 

other boy made some critical renam ^ otherwise 

faee distorted by violent anger wi 
soft voice, “If you don’t stop Im g^g B 

eat ten thousand pounds of sugar ® jo myoke the mem- 

and sour." His first response to Z experienced 

ory of what remained the most br^ic ^ ^ It seemed 

bemg forced to ingest o''®™**®*'”*'’® ^ .yo^s of violence only m 
that, at this time, he could expenenc yp ^ hmd 

fins form Funcuonmg on a remarfc for ex- 

of retnbution, the lex talionis Smce a y ^j„(,„onaUy corapa- 
ample, about his mabihty to play g > jtuffed down bis throat, 
raHe to having overlarge 

that is what he wanted 'o “I® “ of bemg forced to eat it 

It was the quanuty ly an afterthought did he add 

that consututed the punishment O y pamfulness of the eating 
the bad taste Perhaps m f'^S^^Pyen him and the foree- 
expenence had come from ^ unoleasant taste may have been 
fulness of those who fed bun, the ^^y^ dad roots 

only a concomitant The swea parents had begun 

m his early experiences After a , if not always lov- 

hun out of concern Lainst bis resistance to eating 

mg, attitude Only as the ^nd the sugar of their goo 

progressed did the parents e determmation o 

Mentions turn into the salt of ^ further suggested by 

hmi eat That this may hb^Xiements with a sugary voice but, 

Srrp\Xa«V"arv..g .as quite alert when 
Contrary to his usi 
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he went to buy the pumpkins, and actively selected the one he 
wanted The counselor asked the children what kmd of faces they 
preferred, so that she could draw them on the pumpkins before the 
cuttmg began Despite his mterest, John, as always, could not speak 
up on his own as the other children did, but had to be prompted 
By then he had heard all the other children request happy faces or 
laughing mouths, but when asked what face he wanted on his 
pumpkm, after a long period of resistant silence, he said, “I want a 
sad mouth ” Although the counselor did not ask why, he went on 
to explam, “Do you know why I want my pumpkin to have a sad 
face? This pumpkm is sad because he is home and his mother isn’t 
His mother has left him home alone when she went downtown and 
he feels very sad The pumpkm’s father is home, but he wants his 
mother ” 

Usually John was afraid of even touchmg a knife, or if he did, 
was completely unable to use it, but now for the first time he insisted 
upon domg the carvmg himself At this task, John displayed a great 
deal of hostility He jabbed the kmfe into the pumpkin, and said 
agam and agam, “I just love to do this cutting This is fun, cutting 
mto the pumpkm’s face I could do that all day long ” The face 
was quite well done, although messy, like all of John’s handiwork 
But after he had managed to form the eyes, nose, and mouth ade- 
quately, he continued, despite wammgs, to enlarge the mouth 
openmg until this portion of the pumpkm face completely collapsed 
Instead of a face, he wound up with a huge, gapmg hole He was 
well aware of this “mistake,” as he called it, and was proud to 
point it out to adults and children 

The longmg for his mother that John expressed when he ex- 
plained why his pumpkin was sad, might suggest that he should have 
been allowed to spend more time with her But when they were 
together nothing she did ever satisfied him, his demands ^^e^e so 
insatiable His “gaping hole” could no longer be filled by her, per- 
haps localise he blamed her, if not for the original oral traumatiza- 
tion, then for the last one, when the clothespin .ut a “capinc hole” 
mto his mouth After all, this had happened at a time when the 
mother had turned away from him and entrusted him to a maid, 
although the mother herself had been doubtful about the wisdom of 
letting John go out with the maid To make matters worse and add 
insult to injury, the reason the mother had turned him over to the 
maid at that moment was that she was busy cooking, not for John, 
but for her relatives The accident happened when John was sent 
along on an errand to buy food, not for himself, although he desired 
It so much, but for others 
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When w.th h. mote tein ^mfvte L « 

:t^rnmdTnt[r-usVm^ 

^halTmesse^^ ““mucteV the meal that h. parents could 
help becommg disgusted “EJ7 joim 

Each week when he came back Monday and some- 

1 only one topic «£ ““’'<="“““ detail what he 

les part of Tuesday he would t®'"® , , ^ tell us why 

1 eaten durmg the w®®k-end EventuaUy^h^ ^ 

1 Visits were so unsatisfactory a P ^ j 

16 he was with us I am anOT t home That s 

gry,” he said “I don’t get a chance to be ang^^ a 

ly I have to be angry here W y ^ ^ chance to do 

t helpless to do any thmg about i _ j, ^^he 

lat I want at home ” Why’ ^ j^vour, 

r mto a kmd of dough’’ It w^ not fte Jo^^ O 

It his mother Thus, perhaps, s bavmg to eat, he might 

he was nourished m •*'® „tc her, she would then feed 

ive hoped that if he could from her without the 

m mteraally, so that be ,“^‘^,f,f7„ason for his desue to make 
ited eatmg experience Whatev f^ct. the wish 

IS mote mto dough and eat her, “ it is clear why his 

imulated m him by his out i uusaUsfactorUy 

eek-euds at home always ^ whatever his mother fed hm 

While John’s dissatisfacuon ^^^ji ,o 5 ^ was Imked 

tas connected with his feelings a g^tmg was parucular^ pain- 

p widi his hostihty toward his fate^f4„| , Ms wish 

ul m his fate’s presence At shed to eat a 

la strong “ou^ to ^o ^„y protecuon to 
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“I want my mother to get real strong” When asked why, he an- 
swered, “So that she can beat up on my father,” and thereafter 
devote herself entirely to feedmg John Thus it seemed that his 
oedipal conflicts and phantasies, too, proceeded withm the frame- 
work of his oral mvolvement Oedipal feelmgs, which normally her- 
ald the development of mdependence from the parents, m John’s 
case, remamed tied to his oral dependency 

We could not help John to solve m short order his oral ambiv- 
alence m regard to his parents But we could support him in givmg 
vent to his hostihty In general, we try to prevent all acts of physical 
violence agam persons, yet with John, whenever possible we let hostil- 
ity take Its course For example, when one of the boys mvited John to 
hit him on the back with a teddy bear, we did not interfere Thus 
tempted, after great imtial hesitation, John succeeded m swatting 
the boy He could permit himself to do this because it was “teddy 
who did It ” He laughed and laughed, as he hit out ever more 
spontaneously and heartily, and wanted to go on with this hostile 
“game” mdefimtely, but the other boy had had enough and we had 
to stop John 

It was the first time we had seen him laugh with his whole face, 
with his mouth and eyes Before, he had sometimes pretended to 
laugh, and had distorted his mouth mto what he thought was a 
laughing expression, but what was actually an angry, anxious, frus- 
trated grimace Even this time, the more he laughed with his mouth, 
the more the expression on the rest of his face changed to fright, 
but nevertheless the laugh was much more a true laugh than 
ever before 

All this was small, slow progress Thmgs began movmg a Iittlo 
faster only when, after nearly two years, we were able to persuade 
Johns parents to cut the week-end visits to Sunday alone Now 
that he no longer slept at home on his weekly visits, John let down 
some of his defenses against regressive behavior of which they dis- 
approved, but on which they could no longer check so easily be 
began to wet his bed at School The first time he dared to be enurctic 
he told his counselor about it the next mornmg with happy excite- 
ment, as if it were some remarkable achievement, and so indeed it 
\sas, considenng the barriers he had erected within hunscif against 
enjoying such pnmilive pleasures So great was his pride, as a matter 
of fact, that he did not want the sheet changed Two nights later, 
when he repeated the performana;, he proudly remembered that 
only tv.0 day’s had elapsed since the last time he wet Quite openly, 
he mo\cd his hand back and forth over the damp spot, almost m a 
carcssmg manner. When he was not cnticizcd for this breaking down 
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o£ toilet training, he went ’“anriatM°So soihn& 

After John had been ^ettmg for a *hile^“d ^ 

he pemutted hunself to wet and m jjiy ^ith paint and 

appropriate places In tune, siM S P bathroom 

clay, he did this with abandon His favorite sitej^as^ ..,^p„u„ent- 
wash bowl, where he embarked oa a . ^ ^ and enjoyment 

mg” So occupied. truly showed 

Durmg his “experunentmg he became ^ItVither was, or was 
had permitted Smself to do before “idy 

camouflaged as, a wish to vomiO or control his 

retam food (supposedly he and recognized this fact 

movements Now he got dirty de exoression while messmg, 

as such These acuons, and ^ “ungster 

made him resemble a two- or thr y mitiated activibes 

Once John had bagun to en^ tiicse^ ® ^th ins 

which were out of hne with his , „ oj bemg mterested m 
mfanble desnes — he gave up ^ P ^jore or less 

more mature enterprises . [,L age Though he bad 

a wish to play games with ohildre .j,uaUy never could tteow 
clauned that he wanted “ P'^^ from his band Now that he 
or catch a ball, it mevitab y <fioPP“ « ^ 

was messmg, he gave up all gatmg habits sUU j 

By any ordmary standards, g with pamt, water, Md 

voltmg, but after a few “““'bsot play^g^^^^yy „Bprove- 

clay, his messiness m oatmg his mouth, however 

ment did not extend to the arf* washed, his bps 

when he condescended to let hm^ » ^„utes his wbote face 
never remained clean for long W ^ a ,„d dirt, « 

was smudged and his his table 

gardless of what he was f T^^m movements when he ate 

^ove slowly, he still made more ran movement, too ™r^ 

diau at any other “^^aung, his bob^ba 

often out of control Bu was b;®"' been-vora.tmg 


feet mcluded, shook so bad uble— 

Yet, compared with "ba^^^j^ ^^gg^g, dir^rngj^ 

over his counselor and 1^^^ ^ It seemed that, as 

there was great ‘“P™^ got his face j’^^erted himself more, 

less messy at the table ^ ^grtsciied and be 

bs hes to his patents dicir o . j jl,jn John 

tus anal functions slowly for them Aoo 

paratus no longer -• ---* * — "" 

j a_ vomiting .„r, more a 


lUUWLSVa.,, --- - gu tui 

no longer haa i y ^ 

also tried to stop vomitmS p^oung more 
Now that his mouth was 
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instrument for aggressively eliminating ingested food, John occa 
sionally gave us a glimpse of the variety of purposes his vomiting 
served Once when he had again vomited, which by now he was 
domg only rarely at the School, he said, “That’s what I do when 
I am upset Other people scream when they are angry ” As some 
people weep and scream with their urethra or their bowels, so, too, 
did John use the process of elimination — not through the bowels, 
but through his mouth His vomitmg, which he had directed as 
other boys direct a stream of urme, had always given us the im- 
pression of also bemg a sexually aggressive act against those who 
were most closely related to him Now he told us that it had been 
m the nature of angry screammg Had his mouth also served the 
function of discharging phalUc aggressiveness‘s If so, John’s oral 
fixation had forced him to discharge and satisfy through his mouth 
all the emotions and experiences that m the normal course of de- 
velopment are connected with other organs 

In any case, so mtunately were his various symptoms linked to 
one another and to the mtensity of his relation to his parents that 
It was impossible to distinguish cause from effect Assertion of anal 
urges to wet and soil, improved functionmg of the oral apparatus, 
and greater emotional mdependence from his parents proceeded 
simultaneously m John Only m the last case did we have to help 
him along by insisting that the time spent with his parents be cur- 
tailed even against John’s and their will All the other changes were 
autonomously wrought by John himself — though he was helped m 
these achievements by our efforts — after and perhaps because his 
home visits had been shortened 

In considering how these results came about, our abihty to exer- 
cise restraint over the parents’ authority to regulate John’s life should 
not be underestimated This was probably even more important to 
him than spendmg less time with them or no longer sleeping regu- 
larly at home Here, too, as is so often the case, the psychological 
meaning of an event seemed greater than what really took place 
The fact that his parents had to accede to our request against their 
wishes demonstrated to John that they were not as all powerful as 
he thought and feared, and that the School, which encouraged him 
to act more freely, also wielded an important mfluence over his 
life He had to become convinced of this before he dared to soil 
m contradiction to parental commands, as the parents became less 
able to stuff food down his throat, it became less necessary to fight 
against eating by using a physical symptom (vomiting) 

That this close relation existed between his throwing up and his 
fear of the mother (or her tenseness) was revealed by John after 
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one Before, when a soft ball was tossed or rolled m his direction, 
be ducked or avoided it, but now he tried to catch it, although it 
took many months to learn to do this successfully Then he dared 
to enter our swimming pool with an inner tube Here at last he found 
a settmg m which he could move his limbs freely His motions were 
freest, though still totally uncoordmated, when he was kickmg m 
the water Fmally, during the summer he ventured mto the lake, 
and began kickmg with his feet and touching bottom with his hands 
Moving about m the water m the form of dog paddhng, which his 
parents had never tried to teach him, agam came easier than other 
tasks, which a child normally learns much sooner He even learned 
to tie his shoes, a real accomplishment for him, although he tied 
them so loosely and clumsdy that they usually came undone withm 
a few mmutes 

With each new step m mastery, John made progress m self- 
assertion, mainly this took the form of more open criticism of his 
relation to his parents He particularly objected to the wav they let 
him control them For example, he told our nurse that he had once 
been called ‘"Bamby ” She, thinking this might be an invitation to 
call him some endearing name, asked him what he preferred being 
called John countered, ‘ Oh, no, I don’t want to be called anything 
but John at the School When I am home my mother and father 
call me 'kitten’ or ‘puss ’ I told them I wanted them to call me that 
I did that to try out They always do what I tell them ” With this 
opening he went on about how completely he controlled his parents 
* When I go home on Sunday \ tell my parents what to do and they 
always do what I tell them " He said this, not m praise, but m 
depreciation 

As he reflected further on his visits, John decided that it was 
his mother’s anxiety and immaturity that spoiled his enjoyment of 
them Pondering what he might ask fais parents to do with him next 
Sunday, he considered going on some rides in an amusement park 
Then he changed his mmd “I guess I better have somebody else 
take me on these rides My mother would be afraid She’s too young 
to go on these fast rides ” He felt that he had to take care of his 
parents, at least to the extent of protecting them against experiences 
with him that they would find too emotionally threatenmg Thus 
their emotional dependency on John made them appear less able 
to handle life than he, with the consequence that he felt totally 
unprotected in their presence, yet constramed to lake care of them 
— a fnghtening task for such an madequate child 

The same day, as the School’s nurse read to him, he picked up 
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parison with some of them, he seemed relatively competent. He 
resented that they were replaced by youngsters who actually or po- 
tentially were more adequate. Most of all, he resented me,^ because I 
had been instrumental in changing the School’s population; or as 
he put it, I had “ruined the School.” 

As was typical for John, he did not respond actively to the 
challenge presented by the new children but dealt with his resent- 
ment by daydreaming about the day when we would all leave. He 
planned to outlast my stay at the School — then the old children 
would return and he would again be top dog. He felt that passive 
waiting on his part would eventually right everything. As a baby 
reverts to total passivity when his crying fails to bring relief, John 
hoped through passive waiting to achieve his desires. 

John’s Progress Evaluated 

THE END of these two years of change seemed a good time to re- 
assess John’s progress so far — an endeavor that has since become 
a regular feature of our work. Every other month, the whole staff, 
including the psychiatrists, discuss and evaluate our work with a 
particular child and plan the steps to be taken in the future, and 
this is in addition to the daily planning and our continuous discus- 
sions. But at that time we were still so busy getting the work under 
way that such review and planning did not take place as frequently 
as now. 

This evaluation of John, made during his fourth year at the 
School, and at the end of the second year of our work, disclosed 
that his fixation at the oral stage was basically unaltered. Eating 
remained an obsession, and a most painful one. Progress in meet- 
ing the world in any way had been and still was terribly slow. Every 
activity remained fettered to the oral area. When the boys in his 
group were given new toy guns” and pretended to shoot wildly at 
one another and at the counselor, John could shoot his only if he 
aimed it directly at the counselor’s mouth. Otherwise he could 
barely hold the gun, it seemed so heavy. But when he shot directly 
at someone’s mouth, he could do so with an astonishing display of 
skill and aggressiveness. John also had made some progress in per- 
mitting himself to regress, and to enjoy it, but he had not seemed to 
gain commensurate strength for striving toward more normal intel- 

21. Sec R. A. Spiu, “Hospitaluin,** The Pjychoanalyiic Study of the Child 
1, 1943; and ‘'Anadiuc Depression,’* ibid, 2, 1946. 

22. Asam someihing we would hardly do today. ^Vhlle the chJdrcn may have 
toy suns, we do not encourase this by giving them to aU children. 
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seated m the picture): the boy is sleeping and eating, which are 
the life activities of an infant. John’s efforts to deal with reality were 
again and again interfered with by his preoccupation with sleeping 
and eating. Also it seemed that he needed to seize on aggressive 
topics to keep his hold on reality, as though his only way of escap- 
ing a passive giving in to the wish to vegetate (eat and sleep) was 
to call on his hostility to keep him alive and in contact with the 
world.^® 

On the first TAT, the topic of John’s story about picture four^® 
had been centered on a baby and his mother; now he viewed a httle 
boy as the main figure. But once again, his preoccupation with eat- 
ing was dominant. “This is a mother and father. They are happy and 
they are downtown at a department store shopping to get something 
for their httle boy. Then the mother and the father and the little 
boy went to bed. Yes, before that the boy ate his lunch at school.” 
As in the first series of tests, John seemed to have more or less ex- 
hausted his ability to remain in contact with reality by the time he 
came to this story. From then on his infantile, oral preoccupation 
asserted itself even more. 

His story for picture six^’ was: “This is a man and lady looking 
in a window of a store. They want to buy some clothes. Then they 
ate their lunch and then they went home. Then they went to bed.” 

The highlight of John’s reactions to picture seven^® the first time 
he took the test was his statement that ice cream was better than 
God. Now he said, “This picture is about two men. They are selfish. 
I can tell by the looks. They want to get married and they want a 
little boy — two httle boys. Then they went to bed. And then before 
they ate their breakfast and read some books about history, which 
I know little about. And they feel very sad." There is greater respect 
for reality here, but at the price of relinquishing phantasy. For ex- 
ample, after his remark about men wanting to marry and have a 
little boy, he corrects himself realistically by saying (since they are 
two men and each has a wish) “two little boys.” Men sull appeared 
selfish to him — shall we assume because they want to have their 
wives to themselves rather than hand them over, as mothers, to 


25. If one wishes to speculate about John's psyche along the lines of Freud's 

theoretical structures, one might say that a strange reversal of drives could often 
be observed in him. While aormaUy Eros hu to restram Thanatos, tn his case 
Eros, the life drive, could assert itself only if awakened by Thanatos, that is, if 
Eros could attach itself to his destructive wishes. If hostility did not motivate 
him, all John wuhed was to eat and sleep. 

26. For a dcscripuoo of this picture see footnote No. 9 on p S8. 

27. For a descripuon of this picture see footnote No. 11 on p. 59. 

28. For a descnption of this picture see footnote No. 12 on p. 59. 
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m this summary John said, “This picture is about two men They 
looked as though they did not have any mouths ” But this did not 
prevent hun from retummg to his preoccupation with eatmg, for he 
continued, “They decided to go downtown, eat, and then went to 

bed ” V 

His reaction to picture thirteen^^ was “This is a boy on me 
wmdow-siU of a house He does not know how to get down because 
he IS sittmg on the third floor window And if he jumps he would 
get hurt very badly or maybe killed And then he thought of a way 
to get down He asked a man for a ladder and the man gave hun a 
ladder and finally he got down That’s all ’’ When asked what me 
boy had been doing before he perched on the wmdow-siU, 
said, T thmk that the boy was down eatmg his breakfast ” Why did 
the boy want to get down'^ “He wanted to get home and then he ate 
his supper and went to bed ” This mterpretation of the picture 
somewhat m hne with its content, but John exaggerated the diffi- 
culty of the situation The doorstep became a thud floor wmd^- 
siU — high enough for a boy to get hurt if he jumped from it We 
do not know whether this was a reflection of the accident in which 
John fell on the stairs, but the story showed that John despaired of 
the hero’s abdity to solve the difficulty m which he found hunself 
John was somewhat hopeful that somebody would furmsh the 
means (the ladder) for gettmg out of fais predicament But the only 
reason for solving his difficulty at all remamed the same so that he 
could eat, go to bed, and sleep Life seemed to hold nothuig else 
for him 

John’s comments about picture fifteen^- were ‘ This is a church 
With a lot of wooden chairs A man is standing by one of them 
praymg to God Before that the preacher came in, he ate his break- 
fast on Sunday monung And then be got ready to go to church 
After that the preacher went home, ate his lunch, and went to the 
ball game Then after that be went home, ate his supper, read the 
papers, and went to bed ” The figure of the preacher was appropriate 
to the graveyard, the topic of the picture, the tombstones were too 
threatening a subject, however, and hence were seen as wooden 
chairs The hero again was absorbed in eatmg and sleeping But 
the ball game at least constituted a normal mterest for a boy John’s 
age 

Comparing the two tests, the absence of daring or deep despera- 
tion m the second performance was striking John did not completely 

31 For a descnpuoa ot this picture k« footnote No 14 on p 60 

32. T^ picture tbows a gaunt mao with clenched hands standing amoog grave* 
stones. 
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as if by magic— changed to the demandmg, more aggressive atUtude 
of the small child John no longer always took his inadequacies lor 
granted, as mevitable, but he could not yet accept responsibihty tor 
them Makmg mistakes, bemg unable to play, droppmg thmgs, were 
much more pamful to him now because he was more m contact with 
reahty, and less able to distort it delusionally Previousl)^ when 
these thmgs had happened he claimed he had done them deliberately 
or as a joke Now he realized, but could not admit, his own responsi- 
bihty — he preferred to reproach the counselor for his shortcommgs 
This, agam, was like the behavior of a three- or four-year-old, and 
qmte out of Ime with John’s age, which was then nearly ten 

His mterest m the world about him was awakenmg, yet to a 
large degree this still depended on whether an event lent itself to 
elaboration m hne with his oral preoccupations For example, Jcmn 
could not keep his attention on anythmg gomg on around hun for 
more than a few mmutes, after that his mmd would wander off mto 
phantasies or empty waitmg, durmg which he would often mastur- 
bate One day an exception occurred when he became absolutely 
fascmated with watchmg a steam shovel cuttmg a ditch m front of 
the School Nothmg we suggested could divert his attention 
hours, without movmg or talking, he watched as if hypnotized On 
the surface this seemed a normal boy’s mterest m machmery But 
what actually so engrossed him was seemg “the teeth of the shovel 
diggmg deep mto the earth, bitmg mto it, eatmg out a lot of mud 

Meeting his parents was becommg more and more of an ordeal, 
which John consciously resisted One Sunday morning when a few 
children were talkmg about visits with parents, a boy who untu 
recently had had home visits on Sundays remarked that this week 
he would be staying at the School He noted, “This is the first day 
that I won’t go home for a long lime ” 

On overhearing this, John said, mostly to himself, “1 wish I’d 
have a first day for not going home “ The conversation then turned 
to the frequency and length of visits John spoke up and said that 
his visits once had been longer, but now the School hmited them to 
Sundays only With no little satisfaction m his voice, he observed 
that his parents did not relish this change, but that these decisions 
were the prerogauve of the School, not the parents ” 

33 Such reactions on ihc part of chtidren and even more our observation 
that uniformly faster protress m the rehab htation of these severely disturbed 
c^dreo u achieved under a program such as ours if there arc no weekly or monthly 
home visits. led about this time to a change m our thinking about them. We 
concluded that it would be better for the children to have one two or at the most 
three home visiu a year, each of rdauvely longer durauon, so that child and 
parent could re-czpencace real living together, whiwb they could not do m a 
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confronting him. In order to become mote mature, to grow not only 
physically but also as a person, one must have some grasp of what 
is involved in being a child and what in being an adult. If there is 
no difierence between the two, one need not worry about ones 
integration. That John began to speculate about whether there was 
a difference between adults and children showed that he had begun 
to approach this problem. 

This task of growing up, of maturing, of reaching higher inte- 
gration, John still wished to avoid. Characteristic of many conversa- 
tions he bad on this topic with his psychoanalyst, counselors, and 
teachers was one in which John asserted to his analyst that the omy 
difference between adults and children was that the former smoke 
and work, “otherwise they are all the same.” When the analyst 
wondered whether grown-ups did anything for children, John am 
swered, “They give them plenty of fresh air and play games wim 
them.” What games? “Who can do it faster, who can get dressed, 
and eat fast.” Did John believe things were like that at the School. 
“At School there are counselors; they don’t play the game ‘whos 
faster,’ ” he replied. When asked what he did at the School, then, 
John replied, “I am slow.” 

Parental pressure upon him to do things faster — and better — th^ 
he was able, continuously overpowered John. It confronted him 
with the gap between their expectations and his ability to perform, 
an abyss so deep that it seemed hopeless to try to bridge it; and tbs 
led to a feeling of total defeatism. At School, John’s slowness, with 
which we did not interfere, permitted him some personal autonomy. 
At least he could be as laggard as he wanted, which thus restored 
his hope that he could somewhat manipulate his own life. More- 
over, since we did not confront him with his inability to do things 
fast, new blows to his self-esteem were prevented. Although we 
occasionally encouraged him to learn new things, we took great care 
that he should do so only slowly and in his own good time. Some- 
times this yielded results. Where once he had frantically tried to 
join in a basketball game, impossibte though this was for him, be 
now practised throwing the ball through the baskets for hours at a 
time, all by himself. He rarely succeeded, but since nothing was ex- 
pected of him, with our help he could keep on trying, and instead of 
being discouraged about his poor shots he kept a taUy of how close 
they were when compared with previous efforts. 

Unfortunately, his parents had not only exercised pressure upon 
him in the past, but they also continued to do so, though consciously 
they fully agreed that this was bad for John and they sincerely 
wished to avoid pushing him. The things they wished John to do 
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grown-ups began to emerge as more capable than 
U might be desirable to grow up There was one task that ato 
alone could do “Grown-ups should breast teed children Thus 
John was still either denymg the difference between men and wom™, 
or perhaps holdmg on to the notion that he, a boy, did not need to 
grow up, smce growmg up made a difference only m the case ot 
women At any rate, he agam stated that the sole important lun^ 
Uon of adults, so far as he was concerned, was dispensmg looa 
Asked how he knew about breast feedmg, he said, “I read it in 
mother’s cook book It’s good for them In the cook book is a picture 
of it, the baby — ^but I don’t remember” Spontaneously he added, 
“My mother doesn’t make cakes so good,” and, after a pause, lon 
know, we cook at School We make fudge and pancakes My coun- 


selor’s done It often with me ” 

John’s life still revolved solely about food For him, thereiore, 
the storehouse of the most important knowledge, mcludmg informa- 
tion about child rearmg, was the cook book His mother had one 
but did not know how to use it well, just as she did not know how 
to treat hun well or what to expect of him But his favorite counselor 
knew these thmgs the cakes she baked were good, in contrast to 


his mother’s . 

The security John derived from feehng more accepted at tne 
School, and perhaps even mdulged (the cake here was good) p^- 
nutted Him from time to time to achieve insight into some of the 
ways m which he denied his true situation Once, for example, he 
madvertently dropped a toy, as happened many times daily His 
first reaction was, “I wanted to drop it ” But after a short pause he 
softly, almost maudibly, said to his favonte counselor, “That’s what 


I always said before ” 

However, such isolated moments of understanding the empty 
rationalizations he used to explam his actions away or deny then 
emotional impact on him, could not be coalesced as yet mto a true 
picture of himself Parental pressure for achievement, which was 
re-enforced on each weekly visit, was loo powerful to permit John 
a realistic view of his madequacies This he could not gam as long 
as he did not feel certam of bavmg sufficient time and leisure to 
overcome his shortcomings slowly, step by step Since the urgency 
with which the parents wanted him to change did not permit him to 
take things easy, the only way out was to hide behind the claim 
that he did not want to do what actually he did desire to do but 
could not ** The yawnmg gap between what his parents expected 


34 la many way* John* behavior showed Uie characterisucs of what, some 
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He tried to find out what “parents” were The most pleasant thing 
they did was play with him — ^but then, he added, so did children 
On the Sunday visits, his parents seemed to create a delusional 
world in which he could always do just as he pleased This made 
the School a hateful place because it encouraged him to face his 
difficulties and try to master them The result was still the old im- 
passe John withdrew from all human contacts into an angry and 
desperate isolation Nothmg made any difference, everything was 
“all the same — counselors and parents ” He insisted that the chil- 
dren and everyone on the staff — not only those he scarcely knew 
but also those closest to him — ^were all the same This apphed to 
parents, too There was no difference between his father and his 
mother, his grandparents and the School staff 

Given this situation, we felt that contmumg as before would 
create more conflicts than it would solve It would be better for 
John to return home and five there, testing out what parents were, 
and whether they would really always let hun do as he pleased 
After such an experience we hoped he might again become accessible 
to treatment 

When we suggested this idea to the parents, they at first were 
overjoyed But soon they began stalling — a suitable school could 
not be found, maid service was not available, it was financially im- 
possible for the mother to give up working with her husband In 
short, It became obvious that as much as they liked the idea of 
having John with them, both were scared by the reality of it, an 
anxiety well justified by John’s difficulties No parents could suc- 
cessfully handle a child who was so destructive to then narcissism 
So the plan was discarded as unfeasible 

But before this plan fell through, the psychoanalyst encouraged 
John to take the mitiative in asking his parents if he could return 
home, since he was so dissatisfied, she assured him that she would 
conlmuc his treatment m any case We. too, encouraged him to speak 
to his parents about this matter But after each visit he had to admit, 
week after week, that he had forgotten to talk with them about it 
Finally he thought it best to wait a bit before making a move toward 
returning home This insecunty about whether he wanted to leave 
the School, coupled with the parents’ reluctance, seemed reason 
enough for letting him stay with us 

As soon as we told John that, smee he was unable to make up 
his mind, we had decided that he would definitely remain at School 
for the next few >cars, he began complaining about this decision 
because it “would be more fun at home ’’ There he could make the 
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world, by which he compensated for past wrongs and present short- 
comings so well that he did not need to strive for higher mtegraUon, 
for success m the real world 

For weeks he talked about nothing but these phantasies at 
School and m his psychoanalysis In speakmg of his “experiments 
with food and his phantasies about mitiaUon ceremonies, his face 
would light up brightly and eagerly Finally he dared to act some 
of them out At home he had talked his mother mto actmg out his 
phantasies, but it was the freedom gamed at the School that pe^ 
mitted him to make this “experiment” himself Interestmgly enou^ 
it was done with a milk bottle, and its purpose was to make 
dnnking of milk from a bottle unpleasant for another child John 
put pepper mto a milk bottle, then capped it agam and left it casu- 
ally on the table m his dormitory, m hopes that another child would 
drmk it A big step toward self-assertion, toward makmg his deepest 
wish become a reaUty, was finally taken It consisted m makmg good 
food taste bad 

Such experimentation, a response to our challenge that he assert 
himself, and come out with his hostility mstead of repressing it, was 
and remamed the exception rather than the rule Most of the time he 
resisted the School’s efforts to free his personahty He did not want 
to leave his passive, dream-existence Therefore he remamed dissat- 
isfied with the School One day, m response to his complaint, John s 
analyst asked him to descnbe what a good school should be like 
So stimulated, John embarked on phantasies about “the Orthogemc 
School when I am principal ” Uppermost m importance m this 
imaginary school was, “When someone is sleeping, then the others 
should not make noise,” and, “Everyone should share toys, that 
would make it more equal ” Desire for undisturbed sleep came first 
— next, protection for lus weakness Actually both his sleep and his 
toys were protected, but despite our efforts he all too often suggested 
to other children that they use his toys, because of his weakness be 
did not dare state his wish not to share them Only one other change 
did he desire the chance to sausfy his hostility by passively watch- 
ing violence “If anyone starts to fight, a big, strong boy should box 
with him” — then, with great relish, “and I’ll walchl” Otherwise, 
“everything should be exactly as it is ** 

This was how the ideal School would be if John were its director 
But things \\ould be different in the ideal school, he said, “when I 
am the student ” In that case, the first requirement would be, “Drink 
milk from the bottle,” and the second, “Have hard work ” Thus he 
neatly expressed his ambivalence about regressing to the bottle and 
being able to achieve, which to him meant havmg to work hard 
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Of withdrawing John from the School or accedmg to o" requ“t, 

they compromised by giving up the visit 

agreemg to our plan, with the addition of a day-long Smday visit 
once a month Once this matter was settled, they seemed to be a 
relieved as John was when he learned of the new arrangement on 


One of the ways the parents reacted to the plan was to 
their account of how terribly disappointed they had been m Jo 
from the very begmnmg In conversations following their accept^ 
of the new visiting arrangement they freely commented on Jo 
extreme ugliness at birth, the father had dared to visit the 
nursery only after aU the other parents had left, because he had^en 
loath to become known as the father of such an ugly baby i V 
remembered how their pride had been hurt, for many years, w e 
ever people commented on John’s appearance The visits with him 
every Sunday had been an ordeal, they could now admit to them 
selves and us, because John continuously made them feel gmity, an 
dommated their actions by his “sad looks ” His treatment of mem, 
they felt, had been “merciless,” and he had successfully ^^ed hi 
power to keep them so busy and emotionally exhausted that they 
had no time left for themselves Even so, they had not been able 
to accept our original plan for irregular visits a few times a year 
They wanted the regularity that permitted them, and John, to hoW 
on to each other emotionally m the interim between the visits by 
planning and thinkmg about the next one 

Almost immediately after John knew that he would have a visi 
only one day a month, his relations with the other children improved 
He began participating more actively m their play Within ^ 
month following this new arrangement he learned, with great effort, 
to roller skate, an acUvity that up to then he had rejected as 
too strenuous and bc>ond his capacities This immediately brou^t 
him into closer contact with the other youngsters m his group, for 
whom skaUng was a favontc pastime at this season , 

Much more important, witbm a month of this new restricUon ot 
his visits, John embarked on his first real friendship with another 
child, a friendship that lasted many years and conUnued even after 
he had left the School In general, John seemed happier and livelier 
now, and more adequate in his accomplishments, limited though 
they still remamed These new achievements, or perhaps the cutting 
down of the visits, which demonstrated the ^hool’s power to dimm- 
ish the unpact of his parents* demands, seemed to permit John to 
try out more mfantilc behavior Certainly the connection between 
higher achievement and givmg m to regressive desires was dramaU- 
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nons, hke a young colt John often looked 

eirem who makes a joke of mnnmg He would a^ 

deliberately trying to he funny, while he was actually “y“g “ 

how deficient his coordinahon still was despite his much imp 


Grrater freedom to mess, to suek, and to move about seemed t 
enable John to become freer, too, m releasmg his phantasies i 
his psychoanalytic sessions he began inventing stones The n 
them was about a dog who had “a mother and a father, and 
years after he was bom, his mother and father died of sickness 
of pneumonia— and then a man heard about this dog and 
of him When he was about three years old this happened wn 
John was three he had faUen on the stairs and experienced nis 
second oral trauma Did his parents then “die” for him*^ 

A couple of weeks later, John wrote a story m which his heroes 
no longer needed to be disguised as animals He dared to phan asy 


about human bemgs . ^ 

"Chapter one Once upon a time there was a man named m 
J ones One day when he was working someone very strange ^ 
and stole his typewriter And then the very same man stole his ad - 
mg machine This time Mr Jones was so furious that 
the man left he went straight to the police station And then tn 
police went out to look for the robber and found him the very sam 
day and put him in jail The kmd of a person the robber was ht the 
beginning he was very nasty when the parents taught him hbou 
robbery and then after he had had his jail punishment he did no 
rob any more ” In his story it was the parents who had taught him 
bad things, made him be nasty, and had been responsible for his 
landing m jail ” 

"Chapter two He got to sec movies m the jail and had meeti^ 
with some other friends of his He could play cards and games He 
was allowed to write letters and he had to sleep on a hard bed, tha 
IS a bed harder than his at home He got good food and good care 
But he liked it not very much, but he liked it He liked the things 
he was allowed to do He was allowed to visit his parents every 
month But his parents had to stay m the jail with him while they 
were visiting He did not like the hard bed, that was the only thing 
His bed at home was much softer” The pleasant jail where he saw 
movies, met his friends and played games is hke the School Even 


36 The adding machine and typewnters are office equipment with which t 

children frequently play when they come to my office. , 

37 At this lime when children were Uissatisfied with the School, they frequeouy 
called It the Orthogenic jalL 
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more important, m view of his severe rejeeUon 

him m the “jail” John did not pa^e^ visit with 

Visits were arranged, we had sug nreferred but to this 

him at the School, which we would have much preterrea. 
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Jewish, might very well have seemed a Jewish accent to John And 
at the time of his story I still had some black hairs left on my head 
Other phantasies expressed John’s deep oral hostility He re- 
turned to his daydreams about what he would mflict on others in 
initiation ceremonies, which he now set up in a hierarchy 

“The first mitiation If somebody hkes cakes, give somebody a 
mce cake, only put some salt and pepper on it, then they would not 
like the taste, then they will never again want to eat that piece of 
cake ” To enter John’s secret society, m short, one first had to lose 
mterest m eating, as he had done m his mfancy 

“The next imtiation Give somebody a mce peanut butter and 
jam sandwich, and put some paprika on it ” 

“Next mitiation Have someone drink some coffee even if they 
don’t like it Pour it m their mouth when they are not looking Open 
their mouth, hke they did it to me ” 

In this mitiation the victim moved from solids to hquids, from 
eating to drmkmg, a reverse procedure from that of the mfant, who 
begms with Uquids and progresses to sohd food The final initiation 
represented John’s initial trauma, when hquids were forced into his 
mouth, and the parents (or his nurse) tried to achieve their goal 
agamst his resistance by takmg advantage of the moments when he 
was not lookmg It is remarkable that John should weave these 
hostile oral phantasies around mitiation Literally, an imtiation is 
the act of beginnmg It was his imtiation into life, his first expen- 
ences with it, that John wanted to re enact As is so often true of 
our children, John tried to master what was done to him by mflict- 
ing it on us As his life of passive suffering had begun with his 
bemg orally overpowered, so he wished to begin his active life of 
mastery by overpowering others and forcmg them to mgest food 
that tasted unpleasant 

While dictating these imtiation ceremonies, John became more 
and more animated, his expression was particularly dramatic when 
he demonsuated how the viclun’s mouth should be forcefully pned 
open Later while giggling excitedly he denied that he had ever been 
coerced in this way, though he had at first admitted it But he spon- 
taneously remarked during this conversation that “no forcing to 
cat” was one good rule that had been msututed with the reorganixa- 
Uon of the School 

Next, John’s mitiauon phantasies became more specific He no 
longer wished to overpower one and all He seemed satisfied to in- 
flict mitiation only on children whom he disliked 

In one of these phantasies, John said that he would put the 
other child ‘in a real hot bath, m real hot water Then he would gel 
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mad, and after about ten 
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was big One o£ his experiences was that he started a bank robbery^ 
and they put him in tail until he got older and knew ” 

start a Lnk robbery and not to listen to his mother and father 

'''’°“After that, he became a man— several years 

he grew up he became chief of pohce Now the chief °£ P°'‘“ ^ 

verf wise He knew a lot about how to stop 

after, one day, he went home to see his mother and “ 

mother and father said, ‘Did you start the bank ^^b^’ ““ 

said, ‘Yes, but I got put m jail for it, so I decided to stop this f y 

to his story John seemed to be trying to come to grips wito hjs 
feehng that he could become rehabihtated only by not heedmg 
patents’ demands These, he seemed to feel, could be met in 
honest way, but only through antisocial maneuvers hke roD y 
True, he was not a delinquent, and perhaps this was one ot 
reasons that he accused the parents m his story of teaching 
son to rob he could do this since he knew his own parent 
never done any such thing But John did recognize the 
dishonesty in the devious devices he used m order to live up to 
parents’ demands for achievement Covermg up his meptness y 
claiming “I wanted to drop it,” ‘T want to run funny’ , 
megalomamc assertions about his abilities (*‘I have to look out 
my parents”) , or trying to please his parents by voicmg desires co - 
trary to his true feelings (“I want to ski”) — all these maneuver , 
because of the School’s insistence on genuine emotions and expres- 
sions, appeared to him as dishonest as robbery . 

John expressed the hope that once he grew up he would be a 
to resist distasteful parental demands, not only by not listening, bu 
by taking positive action to prevent future “robbenes,” that is, uy 
becoming chief of pohce (almost as though he were aware of the 
psychological lies that exist between cnmmals and law 
agents) The jail may again have been the Orthogenic “jail, bu 
why did he speak of a bank robbery? And what did he steal? Ha 
he been robbed, was he the thief, or both? Possibly he felt deprive 
of those infantile pleasures that arc the birthnght of any child, o 
those satisfying relations to which every human being is entiucd 
Perhaps his hostility drove him to attempt to gain by violence wha 
he had not received in the normal way, thus he became both the one 
who was robbed and the robber 

WhalCNcr the meaning of these stones, greater leeway m ex- 
pressing his phantasies, greater oral and kmacstheue satisfactions, 
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plus some real achievement, led John to want to “stop this funny 
busmess ” He no longer needed, for example, to run in such a 
“funny” way, because he was actually makmg substantial strides 
forward in motor coordmation At the same tune he also began to 
achieve academically 

As John tried, through his stones, to extricate himself from 
parental influence, so also he began seeing a solution to his oedipal 
conflicts Here agam he used a recent achievement for dealing sym- 
bohcally with an old conflict that he had not felt able to tackle 
before He finally learned to play Chinese checkers rather well 
Previously, because of his poor coordmation, the marbles had fallen 
from his hand or landed m the wrong places, now he could manage 
them quite well After he had played this newly mastered game 
over and over agam all by himself, he succeeded m beatmg many of 
his age mates 

From his behavior when he played by himself one could deduce 
that a battle was m progress between the black and the white mar- 
bles Unfortunately, only occasionally could we overhear remarks 
he made when engrossed m the game He would say, for example, 
“The black ones are the father and the son, and the white ones are 
the mother,” or ‘ The mother and son are agamst the father ” Mean 
time be maneuvered the marbles back and forth, while be muttered 
to himself, deeply lost m thought and emotion 

When he played with his parents at home, he and his mother 
always triumphed over the father But when be played by himself 
at School, father and sou often won battles against the mother In 
imagmation, he seemed to explore the oedipal situation — one lime 
siding with the mother, next with the father, at times he even sought 
its solution through identification with the father In reahty, and 
particularly when at home, he clung m preoedipal fashion to his 
mother, while ignoring or hatmg his father His relation to them was 
always symbiotic — John siding with one or the other of the parents 
— never independent — never John in fus own ngiVf 
the fact that he still could not form a genuine relaUon with any 
adult Even the one friendship he bad formed with another boy 
was symbiotic, a folie d deux rather than a truly helpful and saJu 
tary association Although we had gone far toward unfreezing 
John’s emotions and relieving bis syroptomaUc behavior (pameu- 
larly his anorexia), we had not yet made any real progress m help- 
mg him with his greatest need— for establishing a close, suslaming 
bond with another human being 
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helping him through it The decision that she should see him ic 
individual sessions was strongly influenced by the spontaneous m- 
tercst she had taken m him, and by the fact that he had sought her 
out from tune to tune on his own From then on until he left the 
School be met the social worker at least three times weekly m 
regular, scheduled sessions, and m addition had many short, casual 
contacts with her every day^® At the same time, psychotherapy with 
the analyst was continued, because we dared not risk tennmating 
John’s relation with her before a relatively stable attachment to a 
new person had taken root So for another year John saw his psycho- 
analyst once a week 

In the first conversations with his analyst touchmg on the topic 
of his new friendship with the social worker, John was completely 
noncommittal He could talk about human relations only nega- 
tively, and m a way that avoided emotional commitment But after 
two months had passed, dunng which John was convmced that no 
positive statement was expected of him, he expressed his feelings 
about the social worker m Qrpical fashion He said emphatically, 
“If someone would say to see her, I would say ‘no * ” 

One day, m an early session with the social worker, John decided 
to color Looking over the crayons, he was surprised to find one 
labeled rose pmk This seemed contradictory to John After bemg 
told that It was a delicate shade, he remarked that, of all colors, he 
hked best a “dehcate black” — ^meaning gray After evmcmg inter- 
est m a warm color (pmk) , he thus backtracked immediately from 
this unplied expression of positive emotions by mdicatmg preference 
for a color lackmg definite hue Apparently John wished to let his 
new friend know very early in their relation that strong or defimte 
colors (emotions?) were inaccessible to him But in a very tenta- 
tive and no doubt unconscious way, by contrasting his mterest m 
p ink with his preference for ^ay, he may have been expressing his 
hope that this new relation might help him to like and use pmk — the 
color of flesh and, therefore, of life— instead of gray, which per- 
haps stood for his current depression and shunning of emotional ties 

Soon John was bringing most of his old problems and preoccu- 
pations to this new friend When he got around to tellmg her of his 
phantasies about mitxations they reflected a higher level of integra- 
tion No longer were they daydreams about forcmg others to eat 
ill-tastmg or nasty concoctions Now he wanted to become a chem- 
ist and experiment with various substances He asked for a chem- 


39 Florence White was the social worker who bec^e^e most important per 
son for John. Most of the credit for bis progress from this point on a due to her 
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istrv set in order to “change water into blood, blood into 
S. to mto ink. and mk into water” In short he jvto d ^ 
chanee water into blood, a life substance Yet, in harm y 
general depression, the experiment he described came to naught 
he wound up where he began, with water-or notog 
John had been havmg three sessions a week 
worker for a penod of three months, when his favorite ctosel° 
left the School Losing her was a great blow to him j 

substantial setback On leammg of her ‘"“P^hing departure, he M 
unmediately withdrawn from aU human contacts It took some t™ 
and a great deal of encouragement — not only frotn to 
but also from his new ones, his social worker, and the anaiy 
before he could admit how angry he was He finally P „ 

feelmg by saymg, “I’ll never forget it, maybe sometime 111 , 

As yet. he did not think he could ever truly forget an emoUonai 
hurt, but he did hope that some day he might forgive her for 
him If he could learn this, he might then be ready to forgive nis 
parents for his early traumataation, which he blamed on mem 
With this progress in adjusting to the separauon from bis 
favorite counselor, the psychotherapy with his psychoanalyst co - 
tmued to become less significant to him John’s relation to the so 
worker, on the other hand, was acquirmg greater import im 
growing intimacy seemed to consume all his capability for sustain- 
mg intensive contacts with adults, though some sessions with 
analyst were still valuable to him In any event, the new 
was John’s most important emotional experience and remained s 
unUl he left the School Thou^ the begmnmg of this friendship was 
shadowed by his depression about the loss of his favorite 
this in Itself was something new For the first tune m his life, m 
focus of John’s relation with another person was something e s 
than his frustrations in regard to eating The loss of a friend was 
now a more pressing problem to him than the old oral preoccupation 
After his counselor finally left hun, John withdrew into suen 
complete isolation that it took no less than five months before John 
could agam show any spark of feelmg toward anybody It returnc 
for the first time after he managed to release some of his hostility* 
not only m phantasy, but m action while with his new fnend, me 
social worker One day he picked up a hammer and peg toy. He 
was afraid at first to use the mallet, but after much hesitation on b^ 
part and encouragement from her, he hammered for nearly a halt 
hour without stopping, and with an ever increasing ferocity He 
attacked the pegs m every possible way, as he sought to smash 
them harder and harder AU the while his facial expression evinced 
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That John was able to ^ a tool— comparatively 
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of human contacts His . that this child had also been 
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attachment had been “^en „vals Now they were drawn 

person, the two boys had g*' g. ^3]™ was temporarUy over- 
Ure closely together, aor* ' 

shadowed by their common loM „ about the loss of bis 

Once John had overcome to flep^“^ tendshjp with 

old counselor, he began “ a“d Lre with aU the ehUdren 

the other boy to assert “ te m games and sports as John, 

John’s friend was just as ^ and also had to rely heavily 
had eauallv poor motor coordm , _ Together they formed a 
on the support and help of be the longsuSermg 
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tant m his emouonal hfe) were ^ 
mody Wingo 
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more free to employ his mtelligence, and he used both Sreater 
knowledge and a bitmg irony to fight back more aggressively Une 
situation alone remamed consistenUy unimproved to end, ms 
behavior at the dinner table was most aggravatmg to the otner 
children He managed to make each meal unpleasant for them oy 
his procrastmauon, messmess, and unpleasant handhng of rood, a 
of which were outstandmg even withm the free and easy 
customary at the School Friends he acquired among the children 
m the following two years could not help but be annoyed at ms 
manners, and they voiced their displeasure Agamst their more 
threatemng expressions, the counselors had to protect him 

But m other situaUons, he tried to participate m activiUes mat 
were normal for boys his age He could not join m baseball g^es, 
of course, or any other games requiring a high degree of coordma- 
tion, but durmg the wmter mont^ particularly he chalked 
successes He took up stamp collecting, for example, and though his 
collection was never orderly, for he tore his stamps and made them 
messy by handhng them, nevertheless he enjoyed hoardmg stamps, 
and occasionally traded them He took part m playmg with trains, 
joined table games, and even made some feeble attempts to put 
simple airplane models together, but he soon gave this up m 
tration, smce he reahzed that die work was really bemg done by 
the adult while he was merely the onlooker who, m trying to help 


out, mevitably destroyed the model 

During this year, John’s progress m holdmg his own with the 
children always went to pieces under the impact of any lengthy visit 
home At one tune, with our encouragement, he worked up enough 
courage to plan on buying a wmd up tram, by combmmg this equip- 
ment with what other children had, he could have developed a 
larger project But as soon as he learned that a visit with his parents 
had been planned, which was to last a week, John decided not to 
buy the kind of tram that could be used in playing with other chil- 
dren, but got a wmd up car for himself alone He took it home with 
him and then left it there, because, he said, it was too difficult for 
him to wind up, and he feared that the children would ridicule bun 
for not bemg able to do so On returning to the School, he isolated 
himself, again “nothmg made any difference " In contrast to the 
languid, detached way m which he talked about his lack of interest 
m playing with the children, and his general, depressive state, he 
dcscnbed the exploits of the visit itself with animation and assertive- 
ness He spoke with pleasure and uony of how he had tyranmcally 
controlled his parents To him the whole visit was a string of dicta- 
tonally stated wishes, which his parents had obeyed in every detail 
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How would ho do tho last9 “By holdmg the steering ^heel ” M su"h 
moments, when he was making a pretense of helping, thou^ 
Actions were most likely to hinder, John felt especially close to hi 
parents One might wonder to what degree his ' 

with the emotional reality of his situation When he tried to do any^ 
thing by himself, his efforts mevitably ended m ^ ? 

app^ted all three of them By otfermg token help, he th y 
could overlook or deny his shortcomings (and still avoid W^k m 
tervals of time), m a way. his acUvities helped them all by permit g 
them to Ignore the reality of his madequacies But John was pro 
ably not unaware that his “help” was actuaUy a nuisance, v iy 
hkely, he enjoyed the irony of havmg his parents tall m wim 
pretense of helpmg while in reahty he was mterfermg with what my 
tried to accomplish Playing at bemg helpful, which makes g 
sense m a four-year-old, was turned by John mto a parody ot g 


child-parent interacuon . - ^ 

As on previous occasions, waiting for the visit stimulatea 
to invent a story about robbers In class he had been reading abo 
Lmcoln, and John’s story began innocuously enough with a 1^®^ 
account of the Civil War, which ended, “Lmcoln got shot by Jonn 
Booth, a crazy actress, at the Lincoln Theatre Three days la 
they decided to call this place the Lincoln Memorial ” John coDr 
unued talkmg about the frequency of robberies “Practically 
bank in Springfield, lUinois, was robbed Finally the robber g 
caught and became chief of police ’’ Thus the topic of the reform 
viUam who becomes the mamstay of law and order cropped up 
again dunng the period that he was waiting for the visit , 
immediately before he left for the Christmas holidays, John retume 
to memories of being force fed “A long time ago my mother 
me to eat She forced me to eat what I did not want But she 
that up Now I eat what I want and slop when I want ” But this 
last statement was one of hope rather than fact 

When John returned from his visit, he dwelt again on how he 
had controlled his parents while he was with them He also recov- 
ered some distorted memories of the hospitalization that had prC' 
ceded his coming to the School He maintained that he had gone 
to the hospital ‘ for a little cold,” but then he also completely denieo 


41 We do not know why he chansed Booth mto a woman. Was Jt g-, 

his mind, only a woman could commit great enmes? Or there may have m 
another reason for the change By lha time John was struggling to 

and with fathers, and Lincoln certainly is a superfather figure. In Jon 
experience, women mvanably won out ta fighting agamit fathers. But such vicwn 
no longer seemed desirable to hin>-~oo the contrary, they were bad— ihcfciofc, 
acuess would have to be crazy to kill a father 
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designs can be made by putting various objects into appmatus 
and then turning it.** Whatever the reason, John enjoyed playing 
with this kaleidoscope; then, in a short time, he graduated to a 
magnif ying glass and eventually to a telescope. 

After his daring in viewing the outer world had proved so suc- 
cessful, John came back to coping with the inner world of infantue 
pressures and unsatisfied hungers, but on a higher level, because he 
could be more true to his emotional needs. No longer did he have 
to play with toys, like the wetdng doll or the nursing bottle. He now 
used a real baby bottle and nipple. With an air of whistling m the 
dark, he said, “I’m not going to suck it — I’m going to make an 
experiment,” as though he were afraid of the regression that sucking 
from a bottle implied. He fiUed the botUe with water, but not bold 
enough to put on the nipple himself, requested that it be put on for 
him; then he began dribbling the liquid into a cup under various 
pretexts — ^he wanted to find out how many drops would fill the cup, 
or were in the bottle, or would leak out per second. 

This play, too, went on for weeks without much variation. John 
was trying, it seemed, to re-create his earliest experiences of bemg 
fed with the eye dropper, so that he could master actively the ex- 
cruciatingly slow feedmg that as an infant he had had to endure 
passively. Eventually he was persuaded to give up repeating the oral 
frustrations of the past and to try to suck from the bottle. But he 
could be induced to do so only by using the pretext of wanting to 
find out how much water or milk could be sucked out of the bottle 
in a given time. Even then, he could not suck freely, as many of 
our children do once they are ready to “return to the bottle”; though 
he put the nipple in his mouth, he did not seem to know how to use 
it He rather expected the water to seep from the bottle by itself — • 
perhaps because, in infancy, the milk had been trickled from the 
eye dropper into his mouth and be had done almost no sucking. 
Only after he had been patiently taught and greatly encouraged, did 

4Z SoertJ of our children begin expressing their interest in the external world 
and their readiness to investigate it first by playing with kaleidoscopes. Companog 
the actual objects inserted with the various designs that form when the kaleidoscope 
b turned, affords unending pleasure and utonishment to these children who have 
been too ridden by anxiety to ‘'look at the world.” The fact that objects can be so 
transformed, and the assurance that one u safe m lust looking, seem to account, 
in part, for the toy's fascination, at Uus stage of exploration. The viewer may also 
make an easy check, back and forth, between the objects and their transformed 
appearance. Perhaps learning that these objects, though they form so many changing 
and complex designs, actually remam simple and unchanged, b reassuring to the 
childreiu In a vague way, they may thus have a first inkling that their anxieucs. for 
example, which appear in ever-changing and overwhelmmgly complex forms, may 
actually have arisen from simple and understandable experiences, just as the elaborate 
Kca m a kaleidoscope are created from well-known, simple objects. 
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he try to suck, but tt was a tcntauve and hesitant attempt and he did 

not seem to enjoy it , , , . tn cnck he used the 

Nevertheless, once he had learned am ’other activity 
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with even very simple puzzles He rarely could fit the pieces mto 
place, and always ended up totally blocked When using crayons 
or pamts he was content with the worst scribbles, which, he ex- 
plamed m great detail, were the planned expression of his aiUstic 
talents In coloring pictures, he could never manage to stay within 
the lines We did not like having him embark on unstructured ac- 
tivities, like pamting or drawmg, because this left him free to with- 
draw again mto angry and frustrated isolation when he could not 
fill m the spaces properly or draw the way he wished Usually he 
rejected cuttmg with scissors as too much trouble, and since he 
lacked the necessary skills anyway, it soon resulted m another defeat, 
from which again he would retreat mto his impenetrable shell 
John was particularly mept at any game that mvolved a rhythmic 
shift m the tide of fortune For example, he would have liked to 
play with toy soldiers, but this eleven-year-old simply did not know 
how to begin He could set the soldiers up, but was unable to go on 
and simulate the ebb and flow of battle At least he no longer wanted 
the person he was playmg with to kill or capture his soldiers, but 
maneuvermg the toys back and forth was impossible for him 

John finally became able to play competitive games through 
leammg how to play jackstraws In this game, the coordmated use 
of only one hand is required, and but two fingers at that No exer- 
tion IS necessary, smce lifting the sticks hardly uses up energy Tem- 
porary defeat is a part of the game, else the two partners could not 
take turns There need be no loss of face, because both partners 
inevitably make mistakes This was a visible demonstration to John 
that his defeats, too, were only temporary 

John played at pickmg up sticks regularly for more than a year 
and a half He had begun leammg the game with the psychoanalyst 
and contmued with his social worker For many months he was not 
capable of this higher motor achievement if others were watching — ■ 
especially children whose supenonty he both envied and demed He 
could not take the risk of their challengmg and defeatmg him Only 
after he had learned to play jackstraws quite well with adults m 
whose company he felt secure, did he venture to play it with other 
children Later he resumed the game whenever he was defeated at 
sports that demanded more coordination than he could muster 
It was dunng this period of his development that John was 
able to take his first steps m learmng how to swim Until the spnng 
of his third School >car, he bad avoided the pool and beach under 
such pretexts as having colds, coughs, and other imaginary ailments 
Only then, did he begin to feel sure that we would not push him 
beyond his capacity This enabled him to give up his imaginary 
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might now be accepted Fortunately, after a while it became less 
conscious But while it then became less thought out, I never could 
feel completely natural with John I never could really let my 
emotions come out, because even a normal amount of emotional 
attachment was too hard for him to take I liked the kid very much, 
I felt sorry for him, later I also admired his guts, because it took a 
lot of guts for John to even try occasionally, and that he did around 
that time I wanted to help him, he had such a hard time just hv- 
mg Still, I never could be very fond of him for a prolonged time, 
because soon things went wrong just because of my emotional at- 
tachment for him and I had to return to think out my every action, 
which, of course, mterfered with the naturalness of my emotions 
“That does not mean that I cared for John out of a sense of 
duty — there was much more to it than that — but it never could re- 
mam for a long time from the heart only If I would make m my 
mmd a hst of the children m my group, whatever was the activity 
I planned m my mmd for them, or whatever services the kids needed, 
John was never forgotten or listed last, but as warm as I felt for 
him he hardly ever came first to my mmd, either If I should put it 
down m the most simple words, I might say I cared for him not so 
much, or not so often, out of an immediate feelmg of love, and 
most often out of a broader sense of charity ’* 

While such an attitude on the part of staff members workmg 
most directly with John might not have been ideally suited to his 
rehabihtation, it was the best they could offer and hence the best 
the School could provide And, m fact, it did prove sufficient for 
helpmg John to make progress toward mtegration 

But so much of his energy was dramed by the monthly home 
visits, he regressed so much m preparmg for and recovermg from 
them, that conUnumg at the School did not make much sense for 
John even under the present restncted visitmg arrangements We 
explamed this to his parents, and suggested that they forego the 
monthly visits This they could not accept We did not want to get 
mvolved agam m a long senes of arguments, which m stretchmg 
over months, would lose Ume for John, so we suggested that if they 
did not wish to abide by our decision as to what was best for John, 
wc should like them to make other arrangements for him, that is, 
withdraw him from the School Confronted with this alternative, 
they reluctantly agreed to terminate the monthly visits m the fall 
It was during this penod that John’s psychoanalyst had become 
convmccd that her iberapcuuc efforts had served their purpose and 
outlived ihcir usefulness for John, while his relation to his social 
worker was becoming ever more unportant John, on his own, had 
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feed and otherwise care for babies. He felt at that time that parents 
just talk and wait, for the most part, and if the child does not thus 
grow strong, they send him away. 

Given these emotions, it is small wonder that John felt that 
he had been robbed of that care to which any infant is entitled and 
that he had to steal what had not been spontaneously given him. 
For the same reasons, he may have felt that it was up to him to 
“reform” his parents, and teach them a better way of life. That 
these ideas contained a considerable measure of anger and megalo- 
mania can be deduced from the following excerpts from John’s last 
story about robbers: 

*“The Robber. Once upon a time there lived a man. One day he 
was captured. He was out of prison and became the detective and 
helped find out the others and won all the fights. His picture was 
known all over the U.S. After that he decided to tell his parents that 
he gave up robbing. So his parents said, ‘Why?’ and he said, T’m 
a detective!’ 

“After a while his parents decided that they would give up rob- 
bing, too. After that diey became known as the only parents who 
stopped robbing after their son did.” 

He ended the story on an optimistic, much less megalomanic, 
and more realistic note. The emphasis shifted from the man who 
was famous all over the United States for reforming his parents, to 
the fun the family bad playing games. “The next year they had found 
out a great many more things to do, so they did those ^ngs. They 
had fun doing ^ose things. Then they started to have more games 
that they made up. It was fun to play those games.” 

THE SECOND RORSCHACH TEST 

Our plans both to curtail further John’s home visits and to dis- 
continue his psychotherapy (though the psychiatrist would continue 
seeing John occasionally at School and therapy could again be 
resumed on his initiative whenever he so desired) involved risks, 
so we decided to test our opinions about his current personality 
structure by means of another Rorschach test. The following ma- 
terial from the findings seemed especially significant: 

“John’s test performance shows that there is serious arrest of the 
intellectual functioning: the thinking is erratic, immature, and or- 
ganized in odd relationships. Perseverations are frequent and center 
around a constantly recurring topic in a very stereotyped fashion. 
It is perseveration amounting to abouiia. His uncritical fluctuating 
of productivity and limitation of his mental horizon, and the extraor- 
dinarily high stereotypy, all fit into the picture. 
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richness in phantasy production, John’s use of his intelligence, as 
well as the content of his phantasy, had become stereotyped — which 
suggested an effort to seek a solution to his mabihty to cope with 
life m neurotic, if not compulsive, defenses 

We could not quite agree, however, with the pessimistic over-all 
evaluation and prognosis, nor with the findmg that the ego had not 
grown True, when confronted with the task of mterpretmg mk- 
blots, the ego might appear as madequate as before We had not 
concentrated on helpmg John to master these or any other abstract 
tasks All our efforts had been invested m helpmg him to take ad 
vantage of what the School stands for (to become oneself, to achieve 
control over one’s own life, emotions and body, to enjoy mstmctual 
satisfactions as far as possible withm the existmg society, to relate 
to and identify with significant persons and to accept and enjoy 
their services, and to become companionable with other children), 
and this he was slowly doing We had succeeded m freeing him of 
some anxiety, and had helped him draw closer to reahty so that he 
could give up his farfetched and arbitrary responses But the test 
results suggested that m order to achieve along these lines he had 
to restrict himself m other areas of hvmg 

He could now deal with reahty m a way that had been impossible 
for him previously, though such mastery was still most inadequate 
when gauged by ‘ normal ’ standards He could also meet the world 
— though doing it was still most frustrating for him— without a 
total collapse of ego function, as was previously the case To our 
mmd It seemed probable that he could now test his experiences 
against a backdrop of mtrojecUons, a frame of reference derived 
from the School, which would permit him to judge reality more cor 
rectly than ever before But this framework did not tally with the 
pomt of view of his parents And his ego was far too weak to 
manipulate two different frames of reference successfully That was 
one of the reasons he sUll could not manage tasks that faced him 
outside the safety of the School Therefore, so long as he saw his 
parents regularly, and their atutudes remamed basically unchanged, 
John could not fully appropriate, in his own personal way, what the 
School offered to him, nor acquire the ability to apply the Schools 
lessons outside of its immediate environment ^Vhlle we had suc- 
ceeded in allcviaung some of his worst sufferings and inadequacies, 
and while healthier responses had indeed taken root, these signs of 
real progress were still limited to a restricted area of hvmg In this 
sense, then, the test corroborated our fcelmg that unless John ceased 
living in two disparate worlds he might not progress much farther 
The only way wc had of providmg him with just one world to hvo 
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School but had become increasmgly infrequent m recent years 
Everythmg once agam was “all the same ” Yet he never stated what 
he wanted, he expected us to know it mtuitively, and was most re 
sentful if we did not guess his wishes and guess them correctly 
This attempt to transfer to the School environment his central and 
hence most distorted methods of mastenng personal relations made 
them accessible to us We could show him agam and again that his 
magic efforts to manipulate his life and environment to his liking 
were meffective, and that he could reach his goals only through 
dealing realistically with his problems, through recognizmg other 
people as persons, and assessmg what they were humanly able to 
do for him 

In speculating about John’s behavior, one might consider that, 
m trying to achieve a purpose, the first important step from magical 
think ing to verbal communication is made by the baby when he 
somehow dimly becomes aware that his demandmg cry does not 
produce the desired result (nourishment, for example) by some 
magic, but, rather, because it is a commumcation that is received, 
understood, and acted upon by another person Next, the infant 
comes to reahze that this person is able to withhold what he wants, 
but IS most of the tune willmg and able to gratify his demands 
John may have missed these cxpenences to a significant degree 
He was fed, although he did not seek it He cried to avoid being fed, 
for it had become so unpleasant to him , but this communication 
seemed to have the opposite effect The more he cned, spat, and 
fought back, the more tense the parent (or nurse) became, and the 
more determmed to feed him any action on his part only resulted 
m his being forced more strongly to do what was unpleasant Thus, 
statmg his desires had rather the opposite effect from what he m- 
tended After all it had been his experience that the quiet tunes, in 
between forced feedings, when he was apathetic, were, if not the 
more pleasant moments in his life, then the least unpleasant, so 
what was more natural for him than to expect that good things oc- 
curred, or at least displeasure was avoided, when he did nothing, 
and remained, m fact, unobserved If this is a correct reconstruction 
of what had happened, and of its present consequences, one can 
understand John’s reluctance to state what he wanted, to lake any 
acuon in his own interest, and to rely mstead on a hope that his 
unspoken wishes would materialize But to hve at all successfully in 
the world, he had to learn to act differently Tins was the major 
learning experience we had to provide For John to master it took 
more llian two years 

One example, typical of John’s expectation that he could obtain 
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step further, the social worker emphasized that we liked having the 
children tell us what they wanted so that we could make arrange- 
ments accordmgly, if possible, for we had no other way of knowing 
their wishes John’s reply was, “I know it, but I won’t ask I’ll wait ” 
Now we had reached a real impasse We knew that he would be 
terribly disappomted if he did not see his parents But we also felt 
that it was particularly important for him to commumcate his wishes, 
so that he could learn that commumcation has beneficial conse- 
quences It was necessary for John to make some move before he 
could begm to realize that his life was not arranged either by people 
who did not consult him, or by his hidden desires, which, through 
some magic, were turned into reahty We wanted to make a dent in 
his total reliance upon his hope that others would guess his wishes 
and make them come true without his takmg a positive step, he had 
to stop lettmg his life be arranged for him, as the hfe of a baby 
is arranged Therefore, we told John that the decision was his to 
make If he would not take at least a token step toward securing 
what he wanted, he would not get it Magic did not work at the 
School or m the world, desired ends were gamed only through 
realistic handlmg of real problems 

The next day his social worker agam brought our pobcy about 
birthday visits to his attention, and said that if he wanted one, he 
should request it Again he said no In the foUowmg session John 
tried to prevent her, and himself, from talking about what was on 
both their minds by occupying himself with empty play, he strictly 
avoided lookmg at her, and tried to move and sit so that she could 
not see his face Since we wished to force the issue, she asked once 
more why he did not request the visit Now John began making 
excuses “I forgot ” When asked why he had forgotten, since his 
birthday weighed so heavily on his mind, he answered angrily, “I 
can’t remember why not ” 

The worker decided to prod bun a httle to help him clarify things 
m his own mind, and also to suggest that unless he told us what he 
wanted, we might mismtcrprct his wishes Therefore she said that 
perhaps he did not want a visit, that m fact this seemed to be the 
case, smee he would not even go to the trouble of askmg for one 
John merely replied, “I don’t care ” But “I don’t care,” the worker 
told him, did not tell us what he really desired, and therefore we 
were still at sea about making arrangements for the kind of birth- 
day he would hke besL At that, John only became more negative 
and to any further efforts to make him take action he sometimes 
sullenly, soracumes angrily, repeated, “I don’t care” But he did 
begin to play quite aggressively picking up a toy bus, he pushed 
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said what he wanted, but at th wanted a visit, she 

that he would not ask for it For » ^ ^bcn he was thus 

pomted out, he was actmg ? Lied what he wanted, he 

brought up agamst the fact that he had stmed w 
immediately demed havmg don mien did 

did not care, this time, however, his „„ and 

not preclude further _* indicated to us or others what 

show hun that because he ^ g^at deal of 

he wanted on previous 0 “*“ 0 “’ ^mce he was convmced that 
resentment before every bod always felt disappomted 

he would not be pleased, *ea later, be hao stjl did not 

and cheated WhUe agreemg that ™ ,pmin was runnmg oub 

want to take any steps ‘‘'’““j. ^,Jj.^worker told him as casui^y 

so at the end of the session fho “C ^ arrangement for 

as possible that this was our aid that he wou g 

a buthday visit on the next <<“yawaw“y after leaving die session 
and request the visit from me ^ j^an abe asked whether 
room But an hour later, at > 7=“ Vve decided to wait and 
seen me, he said. "Fve ‘‘'f'J.'L “m gomg to do” 

find out That’s what teU John able 
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At long last J°d“ , especially his hfe pjn became 

his fate m his own han deosne ^ j 

which he had “P alacd that »e ®“ Vc »id he had feared 

very angry, but tor a visit, he saio 

mttnnnliTinc hlS rcluctan 
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the answer would be no But he also admitted that all his observa- 
tions at School contradicted this anticipation Asked why he thought 
the reply would be negative, he could only say, “I don’t know, but 
I always expect the worst to happen *’ 

Since John was actually well aware that this was contrary to 
what happened when other children asked for birthday visits, he 
finally decided to come to me All he could bring himself to mutter 
was an extremely angry, "I want a birthday visit ” I said I was very 
glad that he had told me what he wanted, but that I also needed to 
know more details, such as how long a visit he desired Even more 
angry, he rephed curtly, “From 1 00 to 7 00 ” Then he wheeled 
around and walked away And so it was arranged 

This was a turning pomt m John’s life Though he had to under- 
go many similar experiences, with each new one he became more 
prepared to take a hand in events that concerned him Slowly, step 
by step, he moved toward greater self-reliance Never agam, after 
this birthday, did we have to push him as hard to make decisions 
on his own, but it took, for example, more than six months before 
he would ask for visits when he wanted them, and another two 
years before he became fully convmced that in most other respects, 
too, things just do not happen by silently wishing for them 

Nearly every new achievement m making autonomous arrange- 
ments for his life brought progress m other areas of living as well A 
discussion of how angry he had been when we forced him to take 
steps to obtain the birthday visit led John to the spontaneous realiza- 
tion that in taking this action he had departed from his previous 
mode of life, in which he had always let thmgs happen to him with- 
out doing anything about them This initiated conversations about 
his mability to ask for what he wanted in all areas of life, or to show 
his frue feelings, parUcularly anger We now felt that we could 
push things a little further by bnnging to his attenuon the fact that 
when he was angry, he did not show it, but expressed it m devious 
ways, such as m accusing looks, and that perhaps m the past he had 
done so by throwing up He was quite startled at that, and asked, 
How could I throw up the food?” When we rephed that he prob- 
ably knew this best, he pmehed his own cheeks m precisely the same 
way he had pmehed those of the wetUng doll to make it regurgitate 
With convicuon he said, “Yes, that’s how I did it ” 

This initial progress in understandmg his own actions was. of 
course, short-lived and within a few days he reverted to trying to 
gel things without effort Once again, in discussing his birthday, he 
was quite angry that he had had to ask for the visit But he denied 
his feelings 1 m not angry,” he said, at the same time kicking tovs 
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viciously and throwing them on the floor In defiance 

he kept trymg to prove to himself that his magic , 

and he often retired to the phantasy-phmnmg for the futoe that 

had kept him from hvmg m the reahty of , All 

visits you don’t have to ask for,” he msisted l*e Ctastmas ^ 

children get Christmas visits — ^there you dont have 

this tune when we emphatically told him that this was so. ^ 

behevcd us. and before Christmas requested a visit, which was 

arranged as he wished , . ^ hf* asked 

From then on, whenever he wanted to see p 
us and we always tried to arrange it, so that e 
self that takmg autonomous action , granted, he 

four requests for visits had been made an w produced 

came to believe that domg somethmg abou -.ni.yed that a visit 
the outcome he desued By then he ^fs tuation 

was his for the askmg Stdl. he ^^/i^Lble con- 

only sparmgly— hvmg m the ,o him than esercismg 

trol over his life, had become more censme his own made- 

the total control he still had over his pare unprotected when 

quate abihty to master life, he felt 
with his pients, tor the very reason ^at he “uia g 
actions toward him beyond the himts new ability 

Durmg ensumg months. Iota 1., „,,hed m his 

to look out for himself and arr^ge wanted more openly 

relations with other children He sta . before This m turn 

and hence got his way much r pjg behavior His messmess 

helped hun to give up some of h decreased imtil the children 

and procrastination at the dinner Occasionally he also 

no longer fought to avoid “ became more pleasant for hun, 

could participate m table talk ^ rfinnEer concentrated entirely on 
more of a social occasion, as he no longer 

playmg with, or mgestmg, the fo . dily coordmation took place 
Slowly, further improvement up The way he cned 

In this area too, John seemed to be 

when he became upset or jng^ . gagged, coughed, an 
he wept his whole body kow, his crymg involved his face 

vomited, the way an infant ^ he react to an ei^otion 

-^yes and mouth-alone Jesponses were more specific 

with his total organism, ^i^rease m muscular coordmation 

satisfncuon m phantasy "*“o*“owth and claborauon of his new 
added, which seemed to 
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assuming control over his own life, but it represented an important 
move in the right direction 

A meanmgful part of the new development was that he turned 
to a father figure to achieve his goals So far it had always been 
women — first the nurse and his mother, later his female counselors 
and therapists — ^who had been significant to him But for John’s 
growth toward mascuhnity it was necessary that men should become 
mcreasmgly important to him His self-realization, first as a boy 
and later as a man, could be achieved only if he were convinced that 
males were at least as powerful as females, a conviction that his life 
experiences up to this time had not supported His new confidence 
that tellmg me (or another male m authority) his wishes would 
bnng desirable results was helped, as we learned only at that time, 
by a precedmg experience, that of my restnctmg his visitmg, which 
demonstrated my superior power not only over his magic wishes 
but also over his mother— or so it seemed to John At least as far 
as John knew, his father had never been able to impose his wishes 
upon John’s mother The change in visiting arrangements had made 
the first dent in his belief in the utter supenority of women Since the 
mother’s power, so he thought, had proved inferior to mine in de- 
tennimng whether a visit should take place, John’s trust m gaming 
his goals just by wishmg, and his belief that males were hopelessly 
inferior, both broke down Reliance on me, as a man who was more 
powerful than his old tormentors, the female caretakers, gave him 
courage to believe that there was a chance for him to come mto his 
own as a boy 

Still, m consequence of his great negativism, John never used 
the power of his male protector for jwsitive ends m his stones, for 
gainmg desirable thmgs, but only for fulfilhng negative wishes, by 
havmg his enemies punished He was able to beheve that supenor 
powers could inflict bad things — as bad been inflicted on him dunng 
infancy — ^and hence could pumsh his enemies Unfortunately, his 
past had not prepared him to trust superior influence to achieve good 
thmgs for him 

Because he had no such hope, the development of more posiuve 
attitudes to life remamed painfully slow Occasionally he made prog- 
ress m leanung to wash himself, for example, or play a game, or in 
permitting himself new infantile pleasures, such as free play in 
mud But only very rarely and momentarily was he able to T&cognizo 
his emotions, particularly toward people It seemed that John had 
to learn, as a baby does, to manipulate his body well before he 
could move on to better mterpersonal aduevemenL To some degree. 
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he had now overcome the worst symptomatic consequences of his 
oral traumatization, but he had not really mastered the feelmgs from 
which they had sprung, much less freed himself from them altogether 
After he was able to give up to some degree his contmual re- 
enactment of this trauma through rejectmg food and makmg meal- 
times painful for us, John began to progress along the developmental 
Ime that normally comes after the infant has had his fill of pleasant 
oral experiences, namely, mastery of the body It was this problem 
on which John now worked with purpose and persistence But it is 
very difiBcult to acquire at eleven the coordmation that is ordmarily 
learned, almost without conscious effort, at two Hour after hour 
John practised hoppmg on one leg, so that he could play hopscotch 
Hour after hour, he threw a small, light ball agamst a wall, trymg 
to catch It on the rebound With his social worker, in session after 
session, he practiced playing jacks with dogged persistence, or had 
her pitch a ball to him as he learned to catch it well What he was 
really trymg to do durmg these final two years at the School, he could 
si^ up only shortly before he left With a big, wide grm he said, 
You know. Miss White, once my muscles had control over me 
Now I have control over my muscles” 

How painfully slow this learning was could be seen m his efEorts 
to master swimmmg It has been mentioned before that he could 
learn the necessary movements only withm the security of the session 
nnT’n '''“taaUy transferred his achievement to our 

w«L’r ‘ =■'’*= hold himself on the 

he w” shallow end Later 

Tnhn me V.h hoy®"'! <his and learn to swim really well It took 
swimmine n fm"' ^ makmg this decision to graduate from 

the leneth nf th passmg the deep water test and swimming 

Tfew i^k. He 'hMren his age usually master in 

and described hi^^ when this was finally accomplished, 

hrhadTetnhed h ‘ expressions with which 

controhed me J^^ks '•Before, the water 

controlled me Now I can control the water ” 

vided ^e frequently now, a new achievement pro- 

tofe smndine another of the many, 

Iv n" u "P he had resisted 

ro Soudll^lmu f r if, '="5* of the pool and told us 

wefi Tin then t, ’ , 'h® first time, and did it 

were nmn ooustantly running nose and drooling month 

wero mronlll ° dtsegreeable features of his appearance, and 
diflicuh S undSd ''“■eh was so 
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John himself connected his progress in motor achievement with 
the steps he had taken m overcoming his central disabihty, his 
anorexia This came out m a conversation two weeks later, after he 
had just played a game of baseball m which he had made a two- 
base hit He was bursting with pnde When we asked him how he 
accounted for his great improvement over the previous year, he 
said, “My muscles are stronger” Grantmg that this was true, we 
were somewhat afraid that he again might thmk that this had hap- 
pened by magic, and wished him to recogmze that this achievement 
was the result of his own efforts Therefore we added that his im- 
provement might also have had somethmg to do with the fact that 
he now dared to exercise his body Rather than reply to this, he 
answered, “And I eat more ” Thus he directly related his new suc- 
cess m motor coordination with his progress m overcoming his 
very first and central difficulty 

Dunng his last year at School, John finally began to enjoy many 
of the things that normally give pleasure to children, such as holi- 
days There were no longer any ‘ happy unhappy” Easters He said 
very defimtely, “I have had a very good Easter this year ” Each new 
pleasure in Me was put to use ui encouragmg more complicated 
feats of skill He returned to playmg jackstraws, by means of which 
he had first acquired some finer motor coordination But very soon 
he tired of this simple game and instead set up an empty tm can 
and tned throwing the jackstraws into it, then as he succeeded, he 
widened the distance between himself and the can, and set ever 
higher goals for himself These were goals to be reached m reahty, 
not fantastic statements about supposed abilities Improvising fur- 
ther on the game, he aimed at other targets — always using these 
very hght sticks so that he would not have to manipulate heavy 
weights while he was still developmg higher, more difficult skills m 
bodily coordmation 

Of course, even now John’s development was not without set- 
backs Efforts to fall back on bis old delusional ways of mastery 
always cropped up Each new achievement, while it led to new and 
greater efforts m reality, was also used for megalomamc elabora- 
tion As soon as he could hit a ball occasionally, he dreamed of 
becoming a professional ball player, one of the most famous m the 
whole United States Each such flight of fancy had to be punctured, 
because as soon as he gave in to it be gave up trying m real life 
Although pointing this out to John made him terribly angry, if 
became more and more easy to bnag him back to reality 

John stiff could not talk about his anger, mdeed, revealing anv 
of his feelings remamed extremely difficult for him up to the end. 
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Just how completely his deep preoccupation with eatmg had filled his 
unconscious life, and crowded out all other emotions from the place 
they normally hold, is suggested by the fact that only at the begm- 
mng of his last year m School did he start dreammg about his par- 
ents, and his feelmgs toward them I might also mention here that 
durmg the year when family visits were first curtailed he often spoke 
about how empty his future seemed He could never fancy himself 
hvmg with his parents, or withm a family settmg Smce everythmg 
was “always the same,” he could never envisage a way of life any 
•different from what it was at the moment He expected to spend the 
rest of his days m some institution s imila r to the School 

Only long after he had become more divorced from his parents 
could he slowly accept the idea of leadmg a life m which he would 
have to make many more decisions than an mstitutional settmg re- 
quired As he did so, dreams and daydreams occurred, which dealt 
with his relation to his parents He was becoming ready to tackle 
this problem now givmg up bemg the eternal infant and becoming 
a person who expected one day to have a life of his own The time- 
less existence (‘all the same,” “no different in the future”) m 
■which the infant hves gave way to thoughts about the future and bis 
own mdependence— an mdependence he sought in dreams about 
leavmg the School In one such dream, he told us, “I was visitmg 
my parents Nearby was a stable of horses tramed for racing But 
one of the little horses was lame ” In another part of this dream two 
other children from the School were sneaking out with John to the 
stables Once there, they found that they were really gomg to visit 
their parents They turned around and went back to the School, 
‘ but I went out on my own and visited my parents ” This — leavmg 
the School at the time he himself chose — was m the end the supreme 
way m which he asserted his newly acquired rights as a person 

John’s interest m sex was also awakening For the first tune he 
became curious about sex differences He had been masturbatmg 
all along, and there had been that prolonged, mutual piny with 
other boys of a most immature kind, which he called ‘ticklmg’’— 
a sufficiently correct name for it While it was more or less sexual to 
the other boys, and therefore engaged m by them, for John it had 
been, up to then, mere skin stimulauon of a pleasantly exciuog 
nature This tickhng, despite its seemingly mterpersonal nature, for 
John was basically self-centered It had been an isolating expenence, 
not one of reachmg out for contact with others This now began 
to change 

His new interest m sex became apparent when he finally dared 
to mvestigate and then play with dolls that had some sex character- 
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istics They had been there, m the session room, all the while, the 
other children had talked about them, and he had occasionally 
glanced at them, but never touched them Now he dressed and un- 
dressed these dolls, and showed a marked interest in their sex 
charactenstics But when we asked if there were something he might 
wish to learn about sex, he unmediately became hesitant and awk- 
ward in handling the dolls, dented that there was anything he did 
not know, or wished to know, and dropped the game entirely 

In the next session, however, John spoke about the “funny 
ideas” he claimed he had harbored as a small child — he had thought 
pushing a pedal, for example, made a car run After lengthily listmg 
his other “funny ideas” he got around to his thoughts about sex 
and his parents “I used to think my parents were giants, and I 
thought, when they went out, that they went out to play baseball 
together ” Saying this, he began giggling violently 

After some discussion of this notion, which was probably one of 
the reasons he wanted to become a famous baseball player at the 
tune he began to be mterested m sex, John could finally admit that 
he wanted to know what parents “do with one another” This led 
to the first conversation m which he seemed interested in, or per- 
mitted himself to talk about, mtercourse, pregnancy, and birth 
Now that he could discuss sex more freely he was able to ex- 
plain why he had always planned m advance, m the greatest detail, 
every meeting with his psychoanalyst, and later with the social 
worker We had known this for a long time and realized that his 
progress m treatment had been senously handicapped by his need 
to remam in control of the sessions We bad seen this as a counter- 
phobic measure against the total control he had expenenced in 
infancy, and mdeed it was As such, it bad to be accepted, because 
when any deviation from bis plans was forced on him during these 
years, he either became so panicky or retreated into such angry iso- 
lation that he was totally unreachable Another reason why he had 
to plan his every move was that he wanted to talk about sex but 
was so afraid to that he was forced to decide carefully m advance 
all he would say The result was that he could hardly disclose any- 
thing that was really on bis mind 

Now, however, after talking about sex had provided him with 
the information he had craved but feared, be became relatively spon- 
taneous during the sessions, and later in other situations as well 
Many occasions, such as holidays, had already become pleasant for 
him, to his appreciation of these he now added an optimistic atti- 
tude toward his future The seventh anniversary of his amval at 
- ^ t /'Aipbrated, as is customary, by our giving him a present 
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for every year he had been with us Pleased, he began talking about 
the past He tried to remember what his first years at School had 
been hke, but soon gave up thinking about the details and mstead, 
beamed while he said, “I couldn’t do anythmg, and now I can do a 
lot of things, and I’m gomg to learn a lot more ” Having reassured 
himself about the present, he could recall all that he had been 
unable to do in the past “It was terrible I could hardly move Now I 
can run, play ball, jump, and swim I even can learn in school ” Yet 
the old desperation was still present, though with a realistic tinge 
He switched to talking about things he had not yet learned, such as 
typing, which we were trying to teach him both because his poor 
coordination made his handwriting illegible and because we thought 
it might be easier for him than writing John, however, feared that 
It would take him “about ten years to learn ’* 

Three months later (six months before leaving) John was speak- 
ing freely about his problems with eating m an effort to understand 
them and to comprehend why he had come to the School in the 
first place Again and agam, as he retraced his history of eating 
difficulties, he elaborated on whatever he told us with further de- 
tails and brought out new associations that added to his under- 
standing Then, havmg acquired an adequate msight mto the origin 
of his difficulties with eating and motility, he wanted to find out why 
he had not been able to get along with other children 

Here, too, John seemed to follow the steps of development that 
are characteristic of the young child The oral phase is followed by 
the development of bodily movement and the control of muscles, at 
which stage the coordmation necessary for walkmg, or for sphincter 
control, IS achieved Along with this development comes a recog- 
nition of the parents as independent persons, and later, mastery of 
the difficulties arising from just that realization ResoluUon of these 
oedipal difficulties usually takes its course parallel to interest in one’s 
age mates and efforts to get along with them So John, m trying to 
understand his various problems, first attempted to fathom bis 
eating difficulties, then his motor inadequacies, and finally his hard- 
ships m formmg personal relations with other children He figured 
out the ongm of the last problem by himself “It’s because I didn’t 
have any self-confidence The other kids could always do more than 
I could It made me feel mad and jealous, but I didn’t show it — ■! 
covered up Then I felt hke blowing my lid off ’’ 

A few days later, John wanted to talk more about the past 
Specifically, he said, “I would like to talk about some of the foolish 
thoughts I had I thought all men were my fathers Then I thought 
my father owned everything— all the cars I thought that streetcars 
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run aU by themselves I know of another funny idea I 
my mother and father were the parents of all my ^ 

friends ” He dimly recognized that his overevaluation of his parents 
stemmed from the total power they wielded over him m the eatmg 

'““S msights did not mean that John entirely relmquished to 
old of mastery He no longer needed ‘o 

agenda for each session, or for future eyenB >16 
tried our pauence by refusing to cooperate, '^“P“|.“ 

drop leaked from the doll s mouth needed quite 

stupor Then panic hke anxiety ^ .. himself it 

some tune to recover j^ung against his revulsion and 

took ten nunutes more of ‘1““* ® P„,ence had been so ter- 

anxiety before he could a^P'a*” remmded him of what he 

nfymg and utterly b I,a 

“used to do ” He did not wan ^as why he had 

wished to banish such memories entuely, 

become so upset . ,,,5 old days, he had not 

This prompted John “ i,ad he suffered it aU those 

reacted agamst being jjst med to deny the validity of 

years without fightmg back? H ^ jo 7 After 

these thoughts by usmg fa«asm ^h that he had con- 

aU, a baby could not t^k But shot y oilk As he 

tmued to suffer passively even after n j tvhy I 

put It “I thmk about „ and why I kept it up (vonut- 

didn’t (fight back) m *= P'“ ! .. He now felt that previously, 

mg and suffenng the forced feedin^gs) away, or 

when something “"P*^““," 4f,,r’’.ome’ thought, he eoncludcd that 
pretended it didn’t exist After Mm ^ 

he had ehanged greatly Owe, n ^ I 

thing, even here at the Schookj-^^ or ’no’ because I know 

said ’no’ to everything, -jon’t hke to do ’’ 
what I hke to do and what I don t hxe 
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Toward the end of this year John thoughtfully remarked one 
day that he was tirmg of the School “Seven years are awfully long ” 
He added that he would like to try livmg at home He realized that 
It would be quite difficult and that he was fearful about it, but soon 
reiterated his feelmg that seven years was a “very long time ” 

We felt that his pomt was well taken During the last years our 
efforts to help him had been based on the assumption that he would 
have to learn to do somethmg about his own life, and that he could 
do this only if we demonstrated to him that such activities have 
positive consequences Since he now expressed a wish to hve with 
his parents, we felt that we should accede A change in Uvmg condi- 
tions might prove a new challenge, which would further stimulate 
him to grow Yet, until the very end, he was quite ambivalent about 
leavmg 

As the time of separation approached, John felt most apprehen- 
sive about managing the relauon to his parents Again, the parents 
were advised to seek treatment for themselves, but were psycho- 
logically unable to do so However, they agreed that a child analyst 
should help John during the difficult transitional period The analyst 
first began workmg with John during his last month m School, in 
order to tide him over the period of adjustment to his home and 
to help him when difficulties arose later This treatment continued for 
not quite two years It was also planned that John would attend a 
small, special school for a year or two, where his handicaps could re- 
ceive all possible consideration and he could continue his academic 
trainmg under maximum protection 


In Conclusion 


THROUGH HIS HISTORY, the nature of John’s phantasy life has 
been stressed, because it seemed to permit unusual insight mto the 
nature and consequences of early oral traumatization, that is also 
why the name given this history was derived from one of these 
phantasies Therefore, let us conclude the story of his stay with us 
with examples of how this mner life of John’s had changed 

Its growth may once agam be illustrated by his response to the 
Themauc AppercepUon and Rorschach tests They were admin- 
istered nearly at the end of his stay to provide a check on his prog- 
ress, so that we could assess how well John was prepared for this 
major move m his life 

The examples that follow may suffice to show the differences m 
his various TAT performances 
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JOHNS THIKD TAT 

She IS really anxious to see hnn become a ^ 

fo^rve^: Sthit^ -f"? “oM 

make it’ Later he does become a g«f‘ j ,t 

the great symphony the instrument a real lot 

I am very glad about it. too ™ He dreams 

“He gets a child and the child d i-aonens generaUon after 
a lot and becomes a great TOtrument The father 

generaUon unul at last they mak p Vaught n after the father 
doesn’t hke it, but the son does like it and bought 
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had acquired step by step can be seen y ^ I23J first 
other two stones about the tot ® test, he bad at least 

tune, all he had seen was a baby On ^ c misinter- 

recognized the mam figure as ft ,^3 st,y could he 

preted the violm as a tram Only contemplatmg a 

mterpret the picture correctly as that 01 

musical instrument r_mn,i, while m a way megalomamc. 

The wish to become world too - ^ children his 
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good understandmg of his rela although she had mis- 

L mother’s anxious desue to b® do ^ ^ 

givmgs about his “bihty to aclue ^goat what ho oould 

doubftul, too, but b/,"xpenence that only ato be had 
do Here we find reflected Jto nioftcrs bo“bts atot 

gamed some confidence m “posiuvc hopes for his futo 

hnn be displaced by his own remarks about future 

It IS more bdDoult to mtorc^^^ pondermg being a 

generations ’ They migh gS 
' 45 . desenpuon. to-O"- N»- ’ ” 
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tather himself They certainly reflect his feelings of being inde- 
pendent of his father, and the realization that a son may prefer dif- 
ferent things than his father did, and even be looking forward to 
coming mto his own, after the father’s death 

John had rejected the second card*® the first two times he had 
taken the test This time when he saw it he exclaimed, “These pic- 
tures at least have real people m them I don’t like those other 
pictures where you have to make up what they are ” Now he liked 
this down-to-earth country scene His story went 

“A pioneer lady is going to the house Her father is plowmg the 
field Her mother is standmg by a big tree She doesn’t want to be a 
farmer She wants to be a teacher The mother says, ‘Oh, no, you 
must be a farmer just like it happened to us for generations ’ The 
girl says, ‘No, I am bound I will become a teacher ’ The mother 
tries to stop her but she can’t She reads and practices until when 
she IS twenty-five years old she becomes a teacher She teaches at 
a little red brick school house near the farm The mother doesn’t 
like it That shouldn’t happen The farmer thought it was a good 
idea The wife gets angry and yells and screams In fact she leaves 
the farmhouse for a couple of days Then she returns and docs 
everything to make up” 

The mam topic here, too, was the child’s fight to gam inde- 
pendence from the parents, to Uve according to his own wishes The 
father took the child’s side and the mother was forced to give m 
Fightmg for mdependence, agamst parental demands, occupied 
John’s mind so strongly that it not only formed the essence of this 
story, but earned over to the next mventions m response to card 
three 

"This boy is dreanung He wants to become a great musician 
His mother comes m and says, ‘You don’t want to be a musician 
You want to be a businessman and make lots of money ’ ‘No, no, I 
refuse I am gomg to become a great musician if it takes all my 
life to play one symphony I U play the harpsichord ’ His mother 
says, ‘The piano would be easier So would the violin Almost any- 
thing would be easier than the harpsichord ’ The boy says, ‘Oh, no 
The harpsichord is for me — nothmg else’ The mother says, ‘You 
should become a busmessman * The boy says, ‘Oh, no I want to 
play the harpsichord ’ They argue and argue, and finally the father 
comes in and says the boy should become a musician The boy 
said, ‘OKI will study music after I have studied busmess * In the 


46 For a description of this picture sec footnote No 31 on p 122. 

47 For a desenpuon of this picture see footnote No 8 on p 58 
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end he became a musician tor about a year but he didn’t m^e 

Soney for a'l^od 

agamst maternal P^^“7.^“^e Tnd a penod of self-assertion, 

was once more supported by his lam , anther’s desires, which 
he ended by makmg his P-f ^ TotmU? occ’upation 
turned out to be more Pf^Mal Jentitv with him to some extent 
of his father, he also ‘ b^een this story and that m- 

The difference m tone page 323) There a 

vented on the second TAT is strm g i throwing a 

sad boy dated to vent bs anger y ^ -nncentrated on eatmg 
kmte agamst a target, whUe “ “ rMlistically fighung to achieve 
Now, m his third version, a boy was J succeedmg m find- 

his own wishes against parental desires, and was succcen g 

mg his place m the world stones about card 

Equally teveahng is a comparison o the stones 
eight,« w4h John told on te second (see page 325) an 
TAPS The most recent one follows so 

“It IS a boy dreammg about H^dreams until he is 

much he doesn’t do much work » is i^^ 
fifteen All of a sudden he gets js gtisier At 

works But he gets too ured too “ s fu apprenuce at doc- 

last when he is twenty years old he m ^ funny So he becomes 

tormg He helps the doctors so mu^ ^uve become famous 

a good doctor, but if he dadn t s^ d ^ work and it n 

He never became famous He P j (j^n, news spreads around 
very satisfymg Most people very startled and he cal s 

and finally it reaches the pres‘do>"- H ^ ^nur little 

die doctoi He says, ‘Is it hue are the kmd of doctor 

busmessJ’ ‘Yes, yes,’ says the do o j^nt said ‘All people 

that we need in the gove"i‘nent‘„, YoS ,ut3 ..f „oney 

need a doctor hke you 'o.l'i'P snid, “niat suits me fine 

and become weU known ’ So the doci 

That IS the life for me ’ , ,n his life he dreamt tw 

John seemed to Kcogn^e that nnly to find 

much to achicvc anything Then “ accept a moderate position 

Tat h“ured easdy He "°'V“St.„g f^ous, he «as satisfied lo 
in life and 'o relmquish Jhe ^ugieally, th« would bring him 

do a good job bull n 
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fame But this is more of an afterthought, as if he were clmgmg to 

his megalomamc hopes m the fa« of a more reahstic evaluation of 

his abihties The emphasis is on an average but successful way of 

life 

The rest of John’s stories dealt with the same theme m many 
vanations findmg one’s place m society and makmg a hvmg Great 
concern with adolescent revolt against the parents, and with his 
future adjustment m life, also pervaded John’s third TAT The 
stories were mainly directed toward the tasks of the future— quite 
a difference from the other two TAT’s, which were characterized 
by fixation to the most distant past 


John’s third rorschach 

Wl^e the third TAT disclosed John’s concern about the fu- 
ture, the results of the third Rorschach test mdicated a growing 
ability to master it In particular, his Rorschach test performance 
suggested that John was now seekmg adequate solutions to the 
problems confronung him The number and quahty of accurate re- 
sponses were much higher than before, though the underlying made- 
quacies were still present, they were reduced to a lesser mtensity 
As for his emouonal life and reactions, the test findmgs supported 
our impression that these, too, were more than ever m hne with 
previously frozen feelmgs now had become more fluid, 
and hence more amenable to change m hne with reality The most 

SnSd ^ ® “d g«sp of, reality 

had_ reached the normal range Some speciBc result were 

as cornTrSt “ personality is mdicated, 

therefore Rorschach test, and 

to tcst ^ compared with the findmgs m the 

meet This dm ^ personahty’s develop- 

reySat^ns and “ “>”ature thinkmg; some per- 

S SoL ot A logical solution of his problems is 

noted borne of the associations are tangential sueeested bv ore- 

Srjpemral hT^thf ill? of 

V,, v, 1. percentage of accuracy is now notably 

;?tLlrue“S"d?^tnrcartn“ 

showing the ego's madequate control over mmoHdr The'’nn’ 

b™ mare”'’ “ fo^s which me now 

becommg mature, in some mstances these are at sunerior level 

Md orml’ d n ™"Sence of conceptaal thmkmg, 

and of more difficult mtehcctual acUvity, such as is mvolved m 
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problem solvmg A latent abdity has thus emerged There has been 

"^‘‘^TaSte “ar" ^ m .he two parental figures, and 
more espectaUy m the moto 
does not now dismtegra 

whieh are general toou^outftete^^ . ^ ^ 

anxiety shock, and appears to omu mw 

“"“Passive resigned mood is noted It is infrequent, but cim 

He shows a much bet e a.siribution of the emotional reaction 
of the first two R”^;=baehs d^mbnUon o ^ 

nuances is more nearly P mstability and irritabiUty, 

sure, he stUl shows “ e^s In all, it is a much 

but the struggle tor se accenung the unmature or ego- 

more fluid condiuon ,7“ /'/p^sSr.aiaets color, le, is L- 
centac At the same opportumty for healthy emoUonal con- 
fendmg hunself agams . j|jg language m this rejection can 
tact and reachmg out ^ 

be very posiuye not a-adoxicaliy a good flndmg as compared 
neurone shock JlS Xuve conditions He is now sensi- 
with the earher, unde P . •offish’ about it Structurally 

nve to his wor d, e^n tf he „£ Uie color shock cards 

his most disintegrati nersists, nevertheless it is an ego con- 

Thus, the ego |“s ^ world He mamUins his mte- 

scious o' ^at under enough trauma he is not far from 

Tppmg Sk one may say that the psychologic homeostasis is in- 

snhere of phantasy he is again showing some of the abil- 
In the sphere i p ^ j^^jj^hach. which was absent m the second 

ity appeanng m di „ „ahach the condition was in several resnects 
In fact, in the =e=on^Ror«hach^^ ^jespects 

quenUrSte'd a” a concomitant to Ueatment. both m chUdref and 
\ evHnUe The therapy appears to effect a temporary contraction ir 
in adults The py hP , ^ allccUvc response He is 

SLTorn-^egammg some of dte lost ground B„, I 


phantasies 

rndrirre"ceVr°^^^^^ 

oSanmv ™ not enough now to eon am all the csteraalmng 
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verted wishes (phantasy) and outer emotional response, is fluid, 

and within a range such that it can be healthfully directed. 

“He is again showing resistiveness, at about the normal range — 
something which he had lost at the time of the second Rorschach as 
compared with the first, when it was higher than at present. In view 
of the extra-tensive total inner balance, the likelihood is that this 
resistiveness will display itself as agmnst the outer world. 

“The ego’s total reaction to the world: In conceptual thinking 
and higher intellectual activity, he is now showing an overcompensa- 
tory intellectual reaching — an effort to extend the ego. But he over- 
does this, and the unbalance in the reaction pattern may make for 
an inferior adaptation. Interest in the object world is within normal 
range, and so also is grip on reality. In this latter respect he has 
made the most notable progress as compared with findings in the 
first two Rorschach tests. Also, conventional thinking is now sig- 
nificantly above the very inadequate findmgs the first two times, 
but it has not yet quite reached normal expectancy. The growth in 
this respect is, however, very important, showing a learning of social 
canons, even if only at the surface level. He has affective assets, 
but they are now operating as general unrest, impulsivity, instability, 
with very little emotional warmth. Ag^essive behavior is still likely 
to be maladaptive. 

^ “In summary: The present findings show important and encour- 
aging growth. Most important, this is found in the ego’s conscious 
grip on reality. Emotionally he is warding off the outside world but 
responding to it, even if egocentrically. A bound anxiety is found, 
bound around the parental imagery, especially the mother. The 
mood can be discomforting. The sense of insecurity, and possibly 
of being incomplete, is the most critical psycho-dynamic. Treatment 
logic from these findings is therefore: the sense of self-assurance and 
of security need to be fostered. He is now showing assets which to 
this time have been latent. These coi^isl not only in the ego^s com- 
parative strength, but also in fluidity of the inner life, and in intelli- 
gence potential.” 

John’s Worker 

AT THE END of the story of John’s life with us I might mention that 
working with him was more difficult, because interpersonally less 
rewarding, than was true for the other three children whose histories 
form this volume. Therefore I would like to conclude my account of 
our experience with John by letting a staff member speak for herself 
about what made it possible to carry on the difficult work day after 
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day His counselors have been quoted before (see pages 30-*^ 

£ > r.: =H.?irf:csMk 

when his relabons with others had worn ‘ ^ J ^ 

ah I was very accepting of him in a — tot id noUe^ 

at first, nor to such an extent, to Iota Then when he began to 
and soon both of us more or less relaxed Jhen when ^ 

have some feelmg for me and I for ^ he had 

areas that were not so emoUonally g -gj^nce m throwing 
already acquired some limited a“eee^. the’ finer muscu- 

and catchmg a ball and then going evident pleasure in 

lar coordmation requued m P and then 

freely experimenting with me m or g ^ rewarding 

his use of It m reachmg out to play with ^hen it 

and mduced my most positive ^ shaping some of 

was necessary to show John school, this brought out ex- 

his life experiences, particularly at j^jonee m this respect and 

treme negativism in him He had gr -ayuig a word The depth 

could sit the enure time of session f a ^ „„,d 

of his hosuhty made me feel he wa jj„j reproachful look 

frustrate me I, too, was vu^erab , ^ j to bis not being able 
and felt in some way that I had contributen 
to enjoy life neriods I went through with 

“Perhaps one of the most J ° je„e or treat that other 

John was when I knew he wanted “m p j he 

children felt free to ask for and “W " n, he would then me 
did ask with my encouragement and it as soon m he 

It hosulely agauist me, by tummg revealed my own 

got It Ai these times I am rds a resentment that 

about this m spite of not pn<b"8 |hem mto wo 
he would not take what I „ and above all, John a^ 

• But these were only ggg that any a*'ght overtur 

peared as such a desperately he p —gpnificd by me, which 
he made in a healthy direcuon Jg^oughout the ume I knew 
It possible to feel warmly toward bun Uirougn 

’’“’•The feelmgs of other staff to"'^‘lj"‘h.s‘’openlTh““'' 
tcmblc unhappiness was so were rclamcly easy t 

(vomiting and spiiung on us, of to 

take, at least Uicy showed s®™' ' J?ul sadness walh which h 
Much harder to bear \vas the cp 
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responded to our most sincere eiforts to do nice things for him His 
extremely slow rate of improvement until the very end taxed the 
narcissistic desires of those workmg with him, and they felt cheated 
out of their own reward to feel that they had been of some help 
to John 

After Leaving Us 

SETTLING DOWN to living at home with his parents was difficult for 
John, particularly at first, but as the years rolled by, his adjustment 
became better, and is now, considering the circumstances, a rela- 
tively good one Durmg the first two years after his leaving, he 
occasionally visited with us He appeared not only to be retammg 
all that he had gamed here, but to be makmg further progress be- 
yond the level he had achieved up to the time he left This was 
confirmed by his psychiatrist durmg the lime that he saw John 

The parents, and possibly John also, have wished to forget that 
he was ever at the School, and as much as we regret that be has not 
visited with us during the past two years, we have to respect such 
desires Perhaps the circumstance that he was the only child who 
had been at ffie School before its reorganization accounts for the 
fact that he is one of the very few children m whose case we feel 
we achieved our task but with whom we have subsequently lost 
contact Other children tend to come back from time to time and 
so we can tell from direct observation how they are getting along 
m life In John’s case we have had to rely on reports from his school 
and his psychoanalyst m order to discover how he fared after he 
left us and how he is doing today 

As was to be expected, John’s relations with parents, school, 
and psychiatrist were fraught with difficulties, although he made 
good progress both socially and academically m school and m ther- 
apy After two years m a special day school, his teachers felt that 
he was ready to move on to a less protective setting This was ar- 
ranged, and dunng the last two years John has been attendmg a 
well known private school, which serves normal children and main- 
tams very high academic standards At about the time of this transfer 
to a school for normal chddren the parents discontmued psycho- 
therapy 

At this wnUng John is getting along well m tenth grade work, 
which IS not more than one year t«hind his age group His teachers 
feel that he is improving all along, academically and socially With 
out bemg a leader, he is well liked by his age mates and is little 


different from the rest of this unselected group of private school 
students of high academic achievement. 

When John left us after seven years of our efforts, we did not 
feel that he was fully “cured” — ^this might never have been possible 
— ^but it could be truthfully said that he had vastly improved. Wc 
believed that he had a very good chance of succeeding in life. His 
satisfactory history out in the world so far has borne out this con- 
clusion. We all feel happy that by now, for John, ice cream is no 
longer better than God — that, in fact, it is truly enjoyable only when 
eaten in the company of a good friend, boy or girl. 



‘I NEVER KNEW YOU CARED SO MUCH’ 


Harry, A Delinquent Boy 


Harry and His Family 

WHEN WE FIRST MET HApY, he Was “ “sJoB^'despite 

linquent o£ normal intelligence, ® . an/disorganization. 

a tensely maintained overaeatness, of co^ ^ jp. 

His parents, feeling und! thelast one rec- 

help at first one, then another social S'* jl^ family 

ommended that he be placed with ii5.“ Up to that tune, 
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behavior. A comparison of that study wi* Hairy, due to our 
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breaking-in and stealing and aggravated by various other types of 
deviate conduct 

Harry began running away from home before he was four years 
old This behavior was never traceable to any immediate or specific 
provocation, he would run away at any time of the day or mghL 
Sometimes he came back spontaneously, but more often he was 
picked up by the police Usually he was absent until two or three 
o’clock m the mornmg, and occasionally he did not return until the 
next day, or later His parents made various efforts to restrain him 
— usmg corporal pumshment, locking him m, or takmg his clothes 
away, all of these proved meffective When, m despair, they gave 
up punishmg him and tried to humor him mstead, they were equally 
unsuccessful 

Harry spent most of his days and nights ndmg streetcars and “El” 
trams, roammg the streets, or sitting m movies He got money for 
these activities by stealmg or beggmg Sometimes he visited taverns 
at night and gave “performances” for drunken patrons, who en- 
joyed his antics and rewarded him with gifts or drinks Later, with 
the help of older boys, he broke into and pilfered from cars 

Equally serious, ^ough his parents did not realize it, were Harry's 
self-destructive tendencies He rode the last coach of elevated trams, 
where a guard chain hung aross the opening m place of a door, and 
leaned far over the cham m defiance of the conductor’s request that 
he find a safer place He deliberately crossed busy streets agamst 
ted lights, played on taikoad tracks in front of oncoming trains, 
and crossed and recrossed the charged third rail of the “El” tracks 

Harry’s aggressive tendencies were also directed against others 
This, It seems, was quite in Ime with his mother’s expectations she 
considered him the “meanest child m the world” because he had 
already bitten people while he was still m the play pen Between 
the ages of three and seven, when be came to live with us, he chalked 
up an impressive record of delinquent acts He threw pots and pans 
or the washboard out of the third-floor window, narrowly missing 
pedestrians He tried to set his younger sister’s hair on fire and hurt 
his other sister severely on several occasions He often threatened 
to kill his mother by stabbmg her m the heart with a butcher knife, 
and made the attempt at least once 

Harry was not the only one m his family to have an unhappy 
childhood His mother also had known little pleasure as a child 
Her father drank heavily® and she reacted to the disorganization of 

3 Although her marriage to Harry » father failed supposedly because of bis alco* 
holism she selected for her second husband a tavem keeper only to have him 
later change his occupation to insurance agent. 
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her own parental home by becoming compulsively neat and orderly. 
When Harry frustrated her desire to have a “model” son, she pun- 
ished him severely. At the same time, she remained totaUy unemo- 
tional toward his violence and showed only a very detached mterest 
even when it was directed against her. Harry, himself, was often 
ashamed o£ the things he did, but his mother would prod him o 
teU visitors all about his exploits and fill m the gory detads if ^ 
not mention them. The more reluctant he was to 
scenes cooUy tor a spectator, the more she 1”®““^ 

He had to show how he had threatened her, and tried “ stab her 
with a knife. The end result was that Harry lost his reluctance t 
Tevtl iS 4deeds and learned m enjoy 

tor them. It can be assumed that he felt behind the mother s surface 
detachment a deep pride in the violence of her son. , 

As soon as Hanv’s first sister was bom, she was immediately 

accepted by his motSr as the “good” ur^exampte, 

for the second sister. They were praised an P himself 

and this all the more as Harry, possibly f 

into the role of the “bad” boy, which was Vmoier «- 

By that time it was already difficult to say "beSor. or 

jeited Harry and favored the sisters r re wtion In any 

whether Harry’s conduct was the remit whether it was 

case, all along she took peat f *™®’his megalomanic 
sociaUy acceptable or ‘‘®‘“‘l“®^*’,“^(.tibUity,®although, to Harry, 
ideas of his own powers and “*5 evef happens (or 

they were more counterphobic than r . Ibat 

can happen) to Harry,” his ">'>*” (.barren his age would 

exploits that would hurt or even kill s-adal point of telling 

leave Harry totaUy unscathed. She . “smLtS: than aU the 

him that he was the “smartKt boy, much smarter 

Other children on the block. 

Harry’s father, too, had 

fore his marriage. At seventeen, m a j^^vy. 

home or escape further trouWe reform him; but he coidd 

Perhaps he had hoped the , ^jjy was dishonorably dis- 
not get along there either. «enmall/t *i*out leave. Shortly 

charged for drunkenness and seemed to “reform for 

after he married, he gave up ? Bering wife. But after a 

a time, in passive submission “ •“;f^°y“a5eohol. 
few years of this he agam xicaUon he boasted of his 

During his recurrent peno^ Harev’s mother boasted about her 
strength and misdeeds, much as Harry s mo 
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son He threatened and abused his wife and children, destroyed the 
furniture m their home, and occasionally broke into stores to steal 
When he sobered up after such explosive outbursts he was agam 
submissive and remorseful * 

He wanted his son to be a strong “he-man” and he interpreted 
Harry’s rumung away as a commendable effort to gam mdependence 
from women Most of the time he, too, was proud of his son’s dar- 
ing At other tunes he was untated by Harry’s bid for independence 
and by what he termed his lack of respect, and on such occasions 
beat Harry unmercifully 

Thus, even on the most casual mspection, it became clear how 
mconsistent both parents were in their attitudes to Harry, they 
punished him for misdeeds m which they secretly took pride and 
subtly encouraged him While Harry was openly reject^ by the 
mother m favor of the sisters, at the same time both parents encour- 
aged his megalomanic tendencies Of the two parents, the fatlier was 
the one who, m a way, loved the boy, and though his behavior was 
much more unacceptable socially, his actions therefore served as 
the example to be followed Fmally, the often violent and always 
smoldering discord between the parents may also have bad an im- 
pact on Harry that penetrated much deeper than the trauma of their 
open fights 

When we met the parents, the enmity between them was so great 
that a divorce seemed imminent I feared that if they separated soon 
after placing Harry with us he would mterpret this as a result 
of his leaving home Such a demonstration of power over his parents, 
namely, that his staying with them kept them together while his leav- 
mg caused them to break up their marriage, would tend to re-enforce 
his ideas about his own powers and, in particular, his notion that 
he could control the lives of his parents Therefore, we accepted 
Harry only on condition that his parents would not separate for at 
least SIX months after his enrollment This promise they made, only 
to break it as soon as Harry came to live with us They separated 
within a few weeks, and sued each other for divorce After a pro- 
tracted fight m court, the mother received custody of the girls and 
the father of the boy, but Harry was put under the guardianship of 
the court, which ordered that he should remain at the School Within 
two years after the divorce became final both parents remamed 

4 In his second mamage he chose a domineering woman who was considerably 
older than he reformed permanently and became a stalwart church member But 
this socially acceptable behavior was acquired at the price of debilitating allergies 
which got progressively worse until he could hardly work. He became entirely 
dependent on the care of his wife who became the mam breadwinner, and whom 
he treated as his mother 
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Initial Evaluation 

AFTER WE HAD OBSERVED HARRY foT a few days (in this, we were 
handicapped, since much of the tune he was truanting) we toed 
to nnder^nd the meaning of what we had 
as a first basis for future planning Psychological and me±cd ex 
aminauons disclosed no additional factors that might account for 
Harry’s behavior other than those inherent m is pa ^ 
assn4d that his mam mouve for running >“1 

escape situations that created severe anxie^ m j „„ 3 telv trv- 
totally unable either to suffer or master He ™ f f 
mg to find security somewhere, and this had to P , 
from his home typically the street, wac found asleep 

spent aU day or mght at the movies, „^“”he S 

m his seat when the ushers <='“'<> 

that provided the attracuon, since he Med , „„ 

saw on the screen Any place seemed desuable so long g 
him security from his parents . hand. 

His dangerous and prov<«aUve behavjo 

seemed to spring from efforts to overcame ^ trams 

his misdeeds He may have masoned that, if oncom g care or 

did not kill him, or if he did not faU o2 f e ® ^ 
obviously not so terribly bad But m ir conduct, which 

efforts to relieve guilt, were other mouves tor fos Muouc , 

made it impossible for Harry to a^^aom ongmatmg m 

out, since the very behavior that ateviated a^etie^^on|n 
one set of motives, aggravated other dangerousness 

circle that forced him to increase th ^ posiuve wish 

of his actmg out One of as som^ 

to get hurt The mother saw him “S in other hand, 

thing very bad, ‘‘out of this world, expose themselves 

humans are destructible and ^t hut jja,™ alone did not get 
again and agam to danger indeed an inhuman 

hurt under such cncumstancra, hnil P'° ^ order to prove 

monster Fmally, the mote he wishe 9 l^o could not be cet- 
himself human, the mote he ^ the dependent cate he 

tain that, as a hurt chdd, he wo“h>J““X S, h/sisters 
needed, and which his mother lavis jivated by the deep mse- 
Harry’s aggressive acts were ,rymg 

curity of his relation to his P^™*® j .j suters because they had 
to get back at his mother and the p other hand, he was 

coiSributed most to his unhappmess On the om 
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trying to satisfy his father, who took his side against the mother, 
by being a “tough guy” or a “big shot,” who could frighten others 
and beat them up. Like many anxious children, he tried to copy 
the anxiety-creating parent; sometimes he tried to show his father 
how much anxiety he created by mimicking him in an exaggerated 
way. But when he attempted to treat his mother in line with the 
example set by his drunken father, the father punished him for this 
— which was utterly bewildering. In his daring, Harry was also try- 
ing to live up to his mother’s expectation of him, as any good child 
should. Finally, in line with his oedipal desires, he may have wished 
to separate his parents through his actions — as indeed he succeeded 
in doing by being sent to the School. 

On still another level, Harry tried to aUeviate specific fears by 
endangering other people; as long as they were afraid of him, he 
felt secure. But at the same time his aggressive behavior increased 
his anxieties. For example, his violence made people so angry that 
they actually became dangerous to him. Harry’s way out of this 
situation was again to run away. But running away, in its turn, 
created more anxiety, for then he often went hungry, or was chased 
by older boys and men and beaten up. 

Based on this tentative analysis of Harry’s symptomatic behavior, 
we began our planning for his care. We wished to guide him toward 
realizing that in the School he was liked, be was safe and appreciated, 
not as a “big shot,” but as a little boy. We intended not to make 
any immediate efforts to combat his running away, since it seemed 
to be a counterphobic outlet that provided a chance for motor dis- 
charge, which was very much needed at this stage in his develop- 
ment. We feared that any interference with his ability to relieve 
tension through motility, by removing himself geographically from 
anxiety-evoking situations, might increase his anxiety beyond meas- 
ure. Qa the coatrary, we wished to cawceaVrato eftorts, qo. 

reducing his anxiety in the area of open aggression. Therefore, 
rather than curb his asocial behavior altogether (which would have 
necessitated overpowering and anxiety-provoking physical restraint), 
we simply tried to prevent him from hurting anyone. In this way, we 
hoped no additional fear or guilt-feelings would be created and the 
probability of Harry’s being exposed to anxiety-provoking countcr- 
a^rcssion would also be diminished. This was the extent of our 
initial planning for Harry. 

It should not be supposed that our ori^nal treatment plans were 
based on a full understanding of the etiology of Harry’s disturbance; 
on the contrary, only hb progress in rehabilitation made possible the 
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slow revelation of his emotional attitudes, which, m turn, shed hght 
on the probable origin o£ his difficulties A tuner understanding o£ 
the genesis of his behavior was the consequence, rather ffian the 
basis of our procedures While our first efforts were based on ffie 
mitial analysis summarized above, each subsequent step was 
result of contmuous re-evaluaoon of Ha^ s total s^t , 
reacbons to him and his behavior, and of our mcrcascd under 
standmg of his needs and problems Our 
Harry m developing the personal relaUons that finally 

“elcss. It may be possible to PfiiT mom 

socialization and personality integration w i probable 

easily if some further remarks are made at this lime on the probame 

background of his disturbed behavior to escape both 

iSpulsive ruunmg away is often due but fre- 

from m inner state of tension and an for 

quentiy, too, it involves the hope of unprovmg ones situation, 

example, by finding a better home jj „ sought to es- 

The external reality from whiKe “ ^u,t„u^ of his 

cape was, first of aU, the , ,,oioits and showed much 

mother, who took pride ia h« ‘&“s’', and, second, 

mote mterest m his badness ^^,^5 dependent 

the equaUy mconsistent behwiot 0^^ order to retain the 
when sober, and aggressive when ucceotmg father, Harry had 
rniage of at least one good parent, an P S mtoxicated 

to avoid. If at aU possible ^/ho^e so late that he 

father This he tried would-be safely asleep 

could be reasonably certain „luch Harry tried to 

The nature of the ^the age at which he en- 

escape was made more complex narents At about four, 

countered his greatest /oady m U “P 

when he began to run away, ujentificabon with his father 

attachment to his mother m fav mother had 

This process, although “”P'-“‘'j^,,'’Cre was supported by her 
unul then been the more P°™“* , aSste’r at that time While his 
pumuve attitude and by ffie ] needs, and rejected him, 

mother did not gratify demise In many ways she 

he had not known that she coni mother and he had been 

was a hard working and gut when ins sister was bom, 

well taken care of m a physical j acceptance she received 

and he saw the tender aare and potion 
from the mother, he was suddenly forcen 
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could be very different. This created intense rage in Harry and 
forced him to attach himself even more to his father, who preferred 
him rather than the sister. 

The disparity between the mother’s attitude toward Harry and 
her tenderness toward and acceptance of his sister, created not only 
rage, but also a deep fear that something in him accounted for this 
difference. Had he not been told that he was “the meanest child”? 
Perhaps this was true, and it was his own fault that he was rejected 
by his mother, who, he now saw, was capable of giving love. So to 
his rage at mother and sister was added deep discouragement about 
himself; and this was aggravated by still another factor. Up to the 
time of his sister’s birth, whatever care he had received from his 
mother he had accepted unquestioningly. On this basis, it was evi- 
dent that, while he now rejected the mother and identified with the 
father, he was still strongly identified with her at a deeper layer of 
his personality, and as a result, had incorporated her stringent 
values. His misdeeds, therefore, created severe guilt-feelings, which 
were in line with his mother’s compulsive personality, and made 
even more painful his sense of total worthlessness as a person. 

To escape his misery, Harry tried more and more (in line with 
his age and sex) to lean on his father and identify with him. Com- 
pared with the mother, the father offered relative warmth, when he 
was not under the influence of alcohol, but even less security than 
the mother. His submissiveness to his wife was most upsetting to his 
son. Harry, rejected by the mother, looked forward to the father’s 
return in the evening. But as soon as he came home, the mother 
would report that Harry had been naughty and would ask that the 
boy be punished. The father at first would object, thus raising Harry’s 
hopes, only to shatter them by finally complying. He would spank 
Harry much more severely than was warranted, or than be or the 
mother had intended; and then, furious at his own weakness in 
giving in to his wife, he would turn to her and say, “Are you satis- 
fied now?” This irresolute behavior, which again and again raised 
hopes for security only to destroy them utterly, made it clear that 
the father, in his weakness, was sacrificing Harry to his wife. Such 
actions led Harry to despair. Nevertheless, goaded by his mother’s 
rejection of him, and pressed by the emotional needs of his age, he 
was seeking to free himself of the oedipal ties to the mother and to 
turn to the father for satisfaction of his emotional needs. But the 
father’s attitudes, as well as Harry’s own anger and frustration, led 
Harry to identify with his father’s pseudo-masculinity, which was 
based not on inner strength, but on drunken violence. 

To make matters worse, at this crucial point in Harry’s life, the 
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father’s conduct became worse It wtu a period when he 

freqnently tnmed to alcohol From bemg an 

however inadequate, agamst the punitiveness of 

father beeame, more and more, a threatenmg figure himself ta ad 

dmon, when mtomcated, his violence was o£‘“ 

sexual subdumg of his wife, which added 

anxieties Moreover, it was at this time that 

tion of the furniture to his aggression toward 

Harry wish to protect, if not the mother, at l“st ^s ’ ^ j 

himsk longed desperately for protection agamst the hostihty 

'’“VTfmtraUons and 

shy away from all human contact Unab e aeo-essive level 

he remamed fixated on a non relational, p a > sexual be 

This beeame obvious from certain overt j his 

havior, which we observed while the acts For 

fixation was suggested by y nrovobndy display his 

months after coming to the School 1 >® P ^ otherl he would 
gemtals, pomtmg his erect penis aggressively at omers^^ _ 

shout at the top of his voice, ‘Look aggressively 

At the same time, he often ^“fat^rhe w?uld 

ask women to show him A"*® P'“®“,£°Tre Se mny efforts 
their pemses dirts’ of women m order to 

to crawl under and * not only about the roles played 

mspect their genitals His 35 weU, could be traced 

by his parents, but about their P^lf ^hicb he revealed m such 
back to his feelmgs about his mother, »tacb 
statements as, “My mother n ’ tune, he revealed how 
After Harry had P®'’" fear of bemg castrated He 

closely his truancy was nunish it by tearing off its geni- 

built a snow man and threatene P « away This, then, was 
tals because the snow man had ®yPP and it explamed his re- 

the punishment he feared for ^ suffermg serious dis- 

luctance to return home even when bejas^ 
comfort Harry’s castration inflicting on himself what he 

self-destructive efforts at Jated for example, that he wj^ 

feared others would do to 1^ combinmg castration fears with 
going to eat his own gemtd^ mcorporauon— m order 

even more primitive external dangers 

to make his genitals secure figures and his desire to knife 

His fear and hatred of mother & mother, and 

them were illustrated by his female counselors It was evident 
later by snmlar attacks against his female 
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that he sought to inflict on them with a knife the punishment with 
which he felt so threatened. He had been with us nearly a year be- 
fore he could state symbolically, by means of the snow man, what 
this punishment was that he feared and expected for his truancy; 
it took twice as long before he could tell us directly who he feared 
would mete it out. One day, while taking a bath, he suddenly grabbed 
his penis with one hand and made sawing gestures at its base with 
the other. In extreme agitation, he asked his counselor, “Do you 
think any mother would do this to her little boy?” 

There had never been any quiet, secure person in Harry’s life 
with whom he could identify, never any time to develop a person- 
ality of his own. Desperation had forced him to seek security with 
one parent, to try to accept his values and form himself according 
to what he considered this parent’s desires. But this had brought him 
only disappointment and mortal anxiety, so that he was forced to 
turn to the other parent; and this see-saw went on eternally. Thus 
all he ever achieved was identification with isolated and often con- 
tradictory aspects of the personaUties of both parents, which made 
the formation of any consistent personality of his own, not to speak 
of a scheme of values, impossible. 

One example may illustrate: Harry, out of an unconscious de- 
sire to please his mother, occasionally was compulsively clean and 
neat. Also, since his mother preferred his sisters, to receive her love 
he wanted very much to be a girl. This went so far that, even much 
later, he now and then would claim half seriously to be a girl, and 
would dress up in girls’ clothes, which be carefully arranged so 
that they hid his otherwise chronically displayed genitals. Shortly 
afterward, he would have to overstress his masculinity by loudly 
asserting that he hated all females, and by committing aggressive 
acts against them. Denial of his passive and feminine strivings through 
violence was in line with his father’s overt personality, and possibly 
was the result of his uneasy eflort to identify with him. By the same 
token, the father’s passive, feminine tendencies may also have con- 
tributed to Harry’s deep wish to be a girl. In this context, it might 
be mentioned again that it was the birth of Harry’s sister that de- 
prived him of his mother’s attention, if not love; also, his sister’s 
birth coincided roughly with the father’s return to drinking and 
violence, and as likely as not may have provoked this change ifl 
his behavior. 

These contradictory tendencies in Harry’s personality made it 
most difficult to handle him. He would suddenly and unpredictably 
switch from a feminine, passive or submissive attitude, with its at- 
tendant desire for dependent gratification, to uncontrolled, aggressive 
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and destnicuve behavior, which readdy reminded one of an intoxi- 

Ho'w'dosely mterwoven tec opposite P-f 
lUustrated by the fact that neatly every one of “ J 

episodes showed two types of behavior— one . ^g^ier 

the other to his mother It was characteristic of Harry that, m eiti^ 
Tse! his identiflcauon was only with the destrucUve aspects of his 

d^:":cts dunng truancy (steteg 
were derived to some degree from "J="die^^^ 
out Visitmg bats and taverns, and mgrabaU g father The 

drinkmg there, were also efforts to come do e to ^Jdher ^ 
Strong, self-destructive acUons that attitude, which 

away were denved from his ® , P , 3 conse- 

was m accordance with her her While his father 

quence of Harry’s original and his mother 

could act out without becommg the de- 

could be self-punmve his Conduct And these 

strucuve tendencies of both parenw ^ parents, 

tendencies were not tempered m Harry, meticulous per- 

by any constructive attributes, such as his mother s meticuio 

formance of the tasks set for her by soci y^ seff.destructive acbons 
Of course, as mentioned bdote, ^ efforts to test his m- 
were motivated on many '=”’*’ ® propiuate his mother, and 
destructabihty They were ?lso m ^UM.^which be so obviously 
to make a forceful appeal f°t I*® P for quite some time 

needed It was only after he “ non that we could 

and had made behavior and from what he said 

more fully understand this from revealed that he had been 

After a year had passed, for exa^S.’ be m the form of a gianb 
havmg frequent “8*'*™““ “ At another tune, while playmg wi* 
knocked his father unconsciou mother doll put his crib on the 
a doll house, he pretended tha explained her 

roof of the home because she ^d no m effect, he 

action by saymg that he did n home, i e , runnmg away, 

was mdicatmg that ^ from his desire to assault 

had conflictmg meanings It p . threat he felt from both 

the father, it was a Protection haUng them 


had < 


the father, it was a P^^^f mshment for haUng them 
parents, and it was lus p ^^^.g two years did 

Only after Harry had pnmg away that he was also 

he tete about another asp ,^^„P„euvelr nl, b„. b. 


5 Later m his second mainage 
then he had given up acting oul 
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trying to prevent the recurrence of certain nightmares and his con- 
sequent fear of what they might cause him to do On the day and 
evening preceding this revelation he had been very preoccupied with 
memories of home because he had learned that a promised visit from 
his parents would not take place « That night he woke up, screaming, 
“I see a man at the window’ His face is all bloody! Take him away’” 
When his counselor had reassured him, he told her that when he 
lived at home he had had frequent nightmares, and that was why he 
had not wanted to sleep there He contmued by saying that when 
he had such dreams he had gotten out of bed and walked in his sleep 
until he killed someone The counselor voiced her doubts that this 
had ever happened and continued to reassure him, but Harry stead- 
fastly asserted that he had actually committed such an act, at least 
once He had walked in his sleep, he told her, and nearly strangled 
his little sister, only after her screammg had roused his mother, did 
he awake 

While Harry’s truancy can be explamed as an attempt to avoid 
actual and psychological dangers, usually the impulse to run away, 
as mentioned before, is also motivated by the hope of finding “good” 
parents This was true for Harry He tried to find m the taverns he 
visited a “good” father, a father who would be masculme only, a 
father who would never turn agamst his son to placate a demanding 
and rejecting mother And in a way, m these taverns Harry tempo- 
rarily found such good fathers the men, amused by this “big shot” 
little boy, encouraged him to show off m “masculme” ways, they 
petted him, fed him, joked with him, devoted all their attention to 
this play-thing So, until they tired of him and kicked him out, he 
found there something resembling a good father The “good” mother, 
whom he might have expcnenced m earliest infancy, was by now 
accessible to him solely in phantasy She could be found only lE 
the dream world provided by the modem dream factories, the movies 
There he could enjoy the warmth of the dark room, the softness of 
the chair in which he curled up, he could eat — if he had something 
to eat— or suck his thumb, and feel relatively happy and secure 
But, unfortunately, even these havens were full of anxiety-creating 
experiences In the taverns it was the fightmg and boisterousness of 
the men, that frightened him, in the movies, the tbreatemng and 

6 According to the terras of the agreemeat with the court, occasional visits with 
cither parent had to be arranged. These took place at intervals of six months or 
longer On these visits, because of their feelBlgs of guilt about neglecting their 
child, both parents made promises to the boy that were not kept, On this day 
reassurance that the hoped for, yet feared visit would not take place revived menior cs 
of past home experiences and led Harry to realize that his present anxieties were 
closely connected with his past 
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incomprehensible events on the screen. In the end, all his efforts to 
escape his anxieties and find a good home only increased his anx- 
ieties and thus forced Him to additional acts of discharge, of de- 
linquency. P 

These remarks may serve as a background for the story ot 
Harry’s stay with us. They should by no means be accepted as a 
complete explanation of his behavior. 

Disintegration of Delinquent Symptoms 

IN RETELLING HARRY’S HISTORY at the School, in describing the 
disintegration of his delinquent behavior and his simultaneous 
ress toward personality integration, the main phenomena o eac 
process are discussed separately. However, it cannot be emp a 
too strongly that this is a mechanical measure, winch is usetui oniy 
for purposes of presentation. In reality, the various 
both his delinquency and his striving for integration, as w 
other psychological phenomena, were sti^ngly varrv’s oer- 

tegrant parts of his total individuality. 

sonaUty slowly evolved, the improvement of one s^p^m afleaw 
the others and the disappearance of all kteeration, 

the result of a continuous process of j isolated Spes of 

and not the result of our dealing with specific and isolated types 

‘’“uh aa cur chUdren, the f - 
toward helping Harry establish at '*?** ^™ren^sturbances al- 
other person.' WhUe the nature f symptomaUc be- 

ways makes this most difficult to achi . ^ overcome before 

havior created unique hurdles, „ver he was with us, he 

such a relation could be establi^ed. practically as soon 

tried to master his anxiety by intimida g jgjjjUaiion for his last 
as he saw one of us, out of guut ana le violent, aggressive 

misdeeds, he felt he must protect bimsen y 

act Afterward, certain of our .. almost impossible to 

run away so quickly and skillfuUy tnai member was 

catch up with him. Even the best-w escapes, 

rarely able to foUow an escape that 

— rtirtilarly during the most oimcult 

7. Credit for most of the wort wdi l£' 

xuual phase of his rehabjitauon, o ^ onuruis "o' ^ , KS?; 

In addition, the help of several ° , Axford. Iris r Emmv Sylvester's 

^•^abitaUon. of whom be oenuoned. Dr. Emmy Sylvesters 


tthabilitaUon. of whom at ^ ^uld be 0 “ 
Schroeder, and Joselte Dennody Harry, 

advice was of great value m our planning 
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through the windows of private dwellings, across busy streets against 
the lights, between and even under cars 

Our plan had been that one of his counselors should accompany 
him when he ran away, so that she might be at hand to protect him, 
and thus estabhsh some relation to him In practice, however, this 
task proved not only very difficult but psychologically unsound 
Harry used the protective presence of an adult only to strengthen 
his bravado When he ran away by himself, he stole on the sly, 
begged money by playing the sad and subdued httle boy, ingratiated 
himself with the patrons of the taverns he visited, and destroyed 
property after making sure he was unobserved But he mterpreted 
the presence of his counselor, who did not forcibly restram him 
from asocial behavior and who did not threaten him with punish- 
ment, as an indication that she approved of his actions and that be 
had succeeded m mtimidating her He probably viewed her as secretly 
enjoying his misbehavior, and proud of his darmg, in line with his 
mother’s pride m his exploits 

But, unUke the mother, he soon realized that his counselor would 
protect him And he took advantage of this by defying the mores 
of society even more drastically than before He swore at passersby, 
hit them, and threw stones at them He walked down the aisles m 
streetcars liftmg women’s skirts He broke store wmdows, and stole 
openly This type of reality-testmg could not contmue unchecked, 
since, not to mention many other valid considerations, the coun- 
selors would sooner or later have been unable to protect him from 
the punishment of outraged adults This, m turn, would have de- 
stroyed Harry’s trust m our abihty to protect him from the dangers 
of ffie outside world 

Thus we had to abandon our original plan of establishmg a rela- 
tion around his truancies It was decided that our next best chance 
was durmg the relatively few and usually stormy hours Harry spent 
with us At the begmmng of his rehabilitation, these periods were 
equally traumauc for Harry and the staff, for we frequently had to 
protect the other children from the consequences of his aggression 
If he were to be reached, he had to be with us and unrestrained 
Therefore, we concentrated our efforts on mitigatmg his aggressive 
behavior so that he would not always be runnmg away from new 
misdeeds and could eventually learn to trust at least one person 

AGGRESSION — ^INITIAL PHASE 

In Harry’s aggressiveness there was little diffcrcntiaUon between 
destruction of property and violence against persons The sequence 
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of events was usually something like this He first comimtted some 
act for which he feared severe retahation, such as stealmg money, 
destroymg other chddren’s toys, breaking up futmture, 
bathrooms, or throwmg thmgs at people When this was done, he 
became pamc-stncken and tried to ward off pumstaent by mtimi- 
datmg others and hampermg eflorts to catch up with him His 
m such situations gave hmi extraordinary strength Md agility In 
doors, he threw chairs about and tipped over beds, *este, ^ 
heavy steel cabmets m order to block the path of 
Outdoors, he hurled heavy stones at us, steel bars, or whatever oth 

unplements he could find on the street * xi,,™ ^-rnerted 

Often It was difficult to know which actions Harry «P=^d 
pumshment for, and this impeded our efforts to uus 
feues Once when he was takmg a bath he seemed 
mood and thmgs were unusually peaceful He w^ went 

good time splashmg water over the sides of the u perturbed 

tother and unnated on the floor His counselor, seemg a pe^rbcd 
expression appeanng on his lace, told hnn not t° 
that she would get a mop and pad to clean the .—nnssible tor 
and, as likely as not, his past experiences made ' 

Harry to accept her statement As soon as she . ^ 

became pamcky, he stufled up the jT,eetinghis 

faucets, so that part of the house was 

counselor m the corridor, and by then mas broke through 

he did not even wait to open a wmdow to escape, but broke througn 

several window panes and fled over the ^ ^ 

Another Ume he threw mTch early 

the third floor and then ran School totally exhausted, 

mormng hours, when he retimed ‘ ^ 

did we learn to our astonishment that 

to ward off some chddren whose toy ^ U seven heavy, 

suit he feared Still another day Harry ovetturneu 


c h « father who when intoxicated, 

8 His behavior was similar to that « she lied best 

threatened to beat his wife or desuoy Pi«« qq immediate 

she stopped berating him and 8^^*^ setting an example for Harry of bow 
submission he carried out bis threats seiunB 

achieve ones ends through ^ ,, ^^s remodeled and the new dormitoiy 

9 This was in our old buildmg ' ^^us to do away with open stair welb 

wmg was added Experiences such as |f“r^ding5 that make it unnecessary to 
and to incorporate other features Sren for security reasons. For 

worry about safety or having to impossible and pUy ne« the 

example our «afety screens U,e children the fear of being 

windows harmless These the msidc. See also footnote No 17 

in. smee none of our doors can be lockco iron* 

on p 30 
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metal beds m the dormitory, as well as several chests of drawers, 
and battered down a closed door, too pamcky to notice that it was 
unlocked, because he was afraid of being punished or ndiculed for 
wettmg his bed— although neither we nor the children pay any 
attention to bed-wettmg 

Such situations arose so frequently that it was impossible for us 
to anticipate when Harry would feel that he had done something 
wrong and was ready to go on a rampage — he felt guilty all the tune, 
but what specific misdeed he feared usually could be discovered only 
if his behavior made it obvious, or if he told us after his return This 
he did quite readily as soon as he began to believe tentatively our 
promise that he would not be punished and to hope — though with 
doubt — that we would meet him with fnendhncss on his return 
From then on he spoke more freely about his misdeeds, and about 
the fears behind his actmg out, but still only after the act 

Harry’s hostility was so great that he expected retahation com- 
mensurate with It, and against this he protected hunself, first, by 
further aggression m order to forestall the expected pumshment, 
and then by runnmg away At such times he could not recognize or 
trust our friendly mtentions But once his fury was spent during his 
truancy, he could return and talk about it 

Our hope was that things would get better if he could learn to 
trust us even while he was actmg up But it seemed obvious that he 
could not master his hostdity as long as it remained m full force, it 
first had to be decreased Therefore, we concentrated on alleviatmg 
Harry’s fear of punishment so that he could be sure that his violence 
would neither be dangerous to himself nor have consequences that 
would create new guilt-feelings Equally important were our efforts 
to prevent frustration by graUfymg his needs whenever possible, and, 
further, by makmg real or symbohc restitution for his past depriva- 
tion and anxiety, at least as far as lay within our power We hoped 
that our efforts would slowly reduce the intensity of Harry’s hostility 
to the pomt where he could manage it 

In order to achieve the first of these goals, we emphatically and 
repeatedly cxplamed to Harry that children at the School were not 
pumshed We might have to mterfere with their actions for their 
own or others* safety, but this was not done as a pumshment Per- 
haps our genuine astonishment that he expected us to punish him 
severely for such things as wettmg his bed or taking another child s 
toy to play with made a dent m his conviction about our threatening 
nature It took many a sincere, ‘ My God, Harry, you really thought 
we’d punish jou for that*” or, “What do you think I am, a monster, 
that I’d beat you because you had to urinate and didn’t have tune 
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to go to the toilet?” or, “What kmd of School do you think this is 
—that we hate boys like you’” before he so much as heard what 
we said But eventuaUy he did hsten and did begm, if not to beheve 
our mtentions, at least to wonder about them 

As IS the case with many children, at first Ha^ was much too 
anitious about himself and our mtentions toward him to be awyo 
evaluate our actions correctly where he was ^rfuaU^ 

however, he began to observe out atutudes to o*et children more 
objectively, and no longer used them only as 
convmce himself that his sibhngs — ^here the other ^ 

the sisters-were always preferred It was to “ 

hved with a group of boys At the School, the th?*others 

female counselor, even though he behev^ she unmistakable 
better than him, was at least mce to himself did not 

advantage he could see m the School Though , female' oarental 
yet feemed, boys were liked here by both “f “ “f ‘“"'"Kern 
figures And he could also see that we P mstead Whether 

difficulbes and misbehavior, but tried to help , began to 

the same might abo be true for hun, as we to d him, be m 
test by behavmg m an aggravatmg way ag before 

our staff This violent tesung out continued for about a year, oeio 

It gradually decreased m mtensity atutudes was a 

A crucial eveut m <l“^.P“‘°d^.ft“cUve acts would not 
step we took to assure that Hai^ gujt 

endanger himself or others and thus , furmture m his dor- 
With the exception of the chai^^ ^ attached to the waUs 
nutory — tables, beds, and chests 

or floor j » oc much to our desperation 

Our decision to do this was du always 

about Harry’s violence, and <>“ J® unable to desuoy the 

m a shambles, as to the hope th;^ secure m it We had 

room m which he hved, he mi^ Harry had once agam 

the furmture bolted down The other children were 

totally upset the room and then r“° ^ dehberately For 

told of our acuon, but not Ha^ „niher demonstraUon to him that 
one thmg, we hoped it would be an^ ^ around, 

there are disadvantages to ™ ncemed him Another rei^on 

he could not know about even change was that we wanted him 
we gave hun no “.-rne him, and thus perhaps be better 

to learn, m a way that would ^ctahate neither would 

remembered, that although w _ counter measure 

we suffer his aggressions wil^“* tantrum, Harry agam 

Sure enough, m the eounie of ms 
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tried to throw the furniture about But this time, to his amazement 
he found that it was impossible He was mfuriated, but this very 
frustratmg experience turned out to be also quite constructive For 
the first time Harry found himself prevented from committing a mis 
deed without havmg been physically restramed, threatened by pun 
ishment, or actually pumshed Despite his anger, he realized that at 
the School people were so concerned with his and the other chil 
dren’s well-being that they were ready to go to some length in safe 
guardmg it, while at the same tune they made special arrangements 
to avoid the use of restraint This provoked a first realization that 
brute force does not always succeed against an effective use of wits 
From such experiences he learned that quiet nonviolence can be 
stronger than blind fury, that preplanmng can achieve one’s ends 
more effectively than immediate discharge 

It may also have dawned on Harry that he was just a small child 
who could not overpower his envuronment, and that it might be 
preferable, therefore, to come to terms wiA at least a few of its 
aspects Some mroads were thus estabhshed m his delusions of 
grandeur and his belief that he was the best and the strongest of 
children, to whom nothmg untoward could happen 

Finally, as we learned much later, our abihty to protect other 
children against the consequences of his violence gave Harry hope 
that we might protect him, too, agamst the dangers to himself in- 
herent in his destructive desires 

But such dehberate frustration by us of Harry’s wishes was a 
very rare exception On the contrary, we made great efforts to ful- 
fill them wherever possible He was fed whatever and whenever he 
desired and was given enough money and candy to discourage steal- 
ing and thus avoid additional guilt and anxiety This made it easier 
for him to support himself without resorting to pilferage during his 
truancies, so that these episodes were less asocial and anxiety- 
evoking Whenever he gave us a chance, we gave him exphcit per- 
mission to leave the School, so that pinning away would be more 
an adult-approved activity Such leave was always accompanied by 
our telling him that we would greatly prefer to have him with us, 
but that when he felt he had to gel away he had our permission to 
do so He was continually assured that the School was a safe place, 
where everyone was desirous of helping him and making friends 
with him But because of his past, it took a long time before he 
slopped seeing everyone as an enemy 

One evening, at the end of his first month with us, he went to 
the kitchen with his group for a so-called kitchen raid There he 
picked up a carving knife and threw it at his counselor — narrowly 
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missing her head At this, the other boys turned on hun m fray, 
and he grew paralyzed for a moment But before he ^ . 

turn and run, his counselor went up to him, took his 
It firmly, then she told Harry and the other boys that no 
blame but herself She said she knew “““ “ wC diere 

temper and so she should not have taken him to ? = 

were kmves lymg around, or have let him ou “ mvertheless 

a mmute This calmed the other boys to f bu 

though the crisis was over, Harry st|U 7““^ par- 

his counselor continued to hold his . oreoaration 

ticipate m the group activity Khe could no^ham - 
of the food, he was at least to help eat it the oarty a 

everybody had quieted down, and he finaUy enjoyed the party 

^'h^wus not blamed lor his vdence it^was^rate to racM 
who assumed responsibility Harry’s p^t experience 

Ucularly important, since it a woman, 

with hi moUier He had hurled a kitchen „hen he 

but the reaction was the opposite of eroenence became an 

had attacked to mother the s^e iray p,p,ute he had 

unportant step in to realizauon school setung m 

formed was not whoUy vahd, ihat restramt may 

which he was now Uvmg He also I .ontj-oUed the other boys, 
have advantages If his counselor ha 

he would probably have been a ucat 

restrained him, he would have run a y 5 elf'puniU\e actions 

In Ime with Harry’s strong set^e of gudt h-s 
were as mtense as his ^SSr^^^io” bordered on the homicidal. 
School, while his violence some , , injurious and near sui- 
his self-destructive behavior was » which he tned to kill 

cidal Almost daily he engaged m game his 

or injure himself He made on railroad tracks m front 

neck or asked others to do so, he pla> j^,vcs or 

of oncoming trams, he P^ctended^ FrequenUy. he maneuvered 
drown himself m ihc swimmmg ^ .xnmolc. he crawled mlo 


of oncoming trams, ne . 

drown himself m the swimmmg 
iimsclf mto very dangerous situauon^ 
i big garbage can and rolled ^ coming lo . 

:om.uu curs '» As lute us four -.onto u}t^^_ burefoot 


alter . , , 

commg curs'” As lute us tour burefoot 

u botUc, spreud the spbntcrs «lf-m)U»°'“ 7 ' 

over them until his feet "“"“V . be considco"^ specific threats 
more direeUy connected with »tot ^ 

ui»= sfur mu. u» sjvxu ran .» S' 


of Kiiba^e can. 
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to act out.'^ But his continuous progress in integration protected him 
from permanently exchanging his acting out, particularly his self- 
destructive behavior, for a psychosomatic ailment. Much of the 
spontaneity that was temporarily lost was gradually regained, m 
nudity was again replaced by smooth, weU-coordinated mobihty. 
Harry once more needed a great deal of motor discharge, but this 
discharge then took place only in socially approved forms, sue as 
sports. 

RUNNING AWAY 


Eflorts to lessen the violence of Harry’s *stnictiv= 
were made simultaneously with attempts to decrease S » 

of his truancies. But the latter could not become ^ 

the first had been achieved, since his own aggressive P 

in constant flight. . , ^ m- 

Harry gained an initial understanding of Ae coun ^ 
ture of his truancy in connection with his visits to maior 

was probably so because, tor /“"mug away 
issue, not running toward something. It was the h 
what he experienced there that drove hun to r y- 
reasons mentioned below, he found the ■ Never once 

run to was not sufficient in itself to motivate his • j j 

did Harry piay truant specificaUy in “der to go » 
though many times he ended up there after e unmanageable 

us in order to get away from his own anxi^ 
emotional conflicts. Since the prune j ^nch sooner 

he could become rational about the place be ran to mu 
than he could about the act of nmoing away i • p(Qni one 

In addition, Harry’s addiction to ffie ™v.es wa^/^y about 
step removed from his central conflict, m ^ jp. 

the terrifying scenes he might have to watch at home, 

^ . • t..-nr*p^s it ftlso bcciinc 

11. It is mleresting that after Harry had begun thii P . . 

true for his father. —versed For example a scluzopwenj 

12. In other cases the situation may be re ' „ j-^n away not to ,, 

pi who was deserted shortly after Jy her pa orphanage, /‘jd 

herself from her present envtfonment (*« jo disappomted her, since 

the School), but to find her mother. Each 7 ® t“ce to the same P^ace Her 

she never found the mother. Therefore sp Since she did not run a y 

rebabilitauon was much more difficult d»an . making her more c ■ 

because she was uncomfortable at the djd not run to any *P 

fortable there was less of an incentive , nj we tned to use the m 

place, we could not use this place to bind her » 

in Harry's case. 
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to his body made by his mother He stole or otherwise managed to 
get hold of mousetraps and affixed them to his penis This particular 
behavior was meamngful to him on many different levels He gamed 
some pleasurable physical sensation More miportant, m this way 
he punished himself for some of his misdeeds m the precedmg days 
But what was perhaps most important to him was that in spite of 
the heavy pumshment no thin g bad happened, either to him or his 
body Even the mousetrap could not sever part of his body from 
the rest of it This reassurance he needed against the threats he 
imputed to the attitudes of the adults around him 

In terms of his mother’s pride in his exploits, as well as his own, 
It could be thought that some of this suicidal or otherwise self 
mjurious behavior was mainly exhibitionistic m nature, or that it 
had some masochistic, sexual connotations But children who engage 
m such deeds for the first reason tend to make sure that others will 
be present to watch and protect them Not so with Harry His self- 
destructive efforts were literally meant as such He wanted to pun- 
ish himself, to test out his mdestnictibihty Therefore, he was care- 
ful to arrange matters so that his counselor would be unaware of 
what he was domg, at least at the outset 

These actions were, m part, meant to expiate for his misdeeds, 
so that he would be protected against the otherwise greater damage 
he feared if he were not justly pumshed Once, when quite depressed 
because of a recent act of aggression, he remarked sadly, “I’ni uo 
good ” Reassurance was of no avail He msisted he was “no good 
Encouraged to tell us why he thought so, he rephed, “I have lots 
of germs m my ass ” He added that there was only one solution ^ 
“if the police kicked me m the ass really bad so I’d get rid of them ” 
Such fears of sickness, which served him as a form of punish- 
ment or deterred him from further misdeeds, appeared for the first 
time after Harry had been with us for about three months Much 
later it became clear that this marked the beginning of the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic symptoms Anticipatmg what happened years 
later, it may be mentioned here that much of the energy Harry had 
expended m actmg out, during the earher penod of his rehabihta- 
tion, was later stored m his body, which became rigid with this con- 
centration of restrained power Toward the end of his second year 
with us, this energy was no longer bemg stored m the parts of the 
body that are moved voluntarily, particularly the extremities, but 
seemed to find an outlet m specific, physical symptoms For some 
time thereafter this channehng of tension mto psychosomaUc symp- 
toms became Harry’s pnncipal means of combatmg his tendencies 
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— trying, whenever possible, to do so without having the pre 
ceded by asocial or self destructive acts, and sel=uUng the mos 
innocuous films we could find, though the nature of the film at 
made htUe diSerence There she would sit with Harry and fe^ 
him, for hours After this had gone on for many weeks, Ha^^ P 
nutted her tor the first time to hold him aSecUonately, ani fm^y 
would curl up m her lap while he sucked 
this pomt was reached was he able to turn f™” ° ^nt.rvals 

to her or just seem content to be with her for 

Such contacts were used to reassure Harry , ijun 

and to make him understand why they co^used ““ 

The relation to his counselor permitted Harry killed and 

for example, that the actors were "“‘^Hu^y being killed^ 

helped us to understand a little more abou movies 

his fears, as well as to see how his repeated visits to the movies 

tended to mcrease them less frequently. 

From then on, Harry asked to go to the movies^ less tr^ A 

although he continued to assert y 

After a year, however, these visits *>“am q 

to reduce his need for pseudo . , jj^rned to avail him 

through the film scenes to the de^ee th . relation to bis 

self of real satisfacUon of positive desires ^ s re 

counselor How Harry’s attitude towmd foe mo 

after ten months at the School, was revealeo m 
the one following . permission by his 

He asked to go to a mowe and was ^ 

counselor, who suggested jn this he got nowhere 

crossed, he attempted to browbea t mood quickly 

When he was sure she was firm defiant threatening to one 

changed from one of ®5* « not, as before, to pay 

of near elation He asked for could buy her something for 

his way to sec a movie, but so assured Uiat buying presents 

not letting me go to a nnesuon and that the only 

for counselors was out of spend it on himself So be twk 

of having a weekly ca^dy and pop 

his money to the store and a party Now ^ve can sit 

this purchase, he said, j m good time I ’-c spent all my 

together m the dorm and ha> about going to the shoi 

money and now I don t have lo '^‘^ady to stale openly hu disg^ 
Twrmonlhs later Harry presenting himse U from 

with movies and even to dev^ ^,5 (ncnib P'“"“2 

scemg them When .* the allowances Uiey teee.scd 

to go to a show one Sunday v> 
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Sire for his parent’s love, his hostility toward them because this long- 
ing was frustrated, and his consequent feelings of guilt The unfor- 
tunate price he had to pay for enjoymg the relative peace of the 
movie house was an additional anxiety created by the threatening 
and mcomprehensible pictures he saw there But as “scary” and 
confusmg as the screen pictures were, they were still less so than 
events at home And once he had experienced the relative security 
of the School, once he had learned that the School offered him a 
better peace than the movie house, he began to wonder why he 
felt so driven to run from a place m which he felt safe to a place 
that made him anxious His visits to the movies now taught him 
that this method of combating his anxiety was not only ineffectual, 
but actually mcreased the conflicts and fears he was trymg to evade 
Harry would ask to see the same screen plays, preferably West- 
erns, over and over again, and would always sit through several 
showings of each film He hoped that he would eventually under- 
stand the picture, or at least grow sufficiently familiar with it to 
overcome the dread and tension it aroused That this was the case 
became clear from the anxious questions he asked about the films 
while he and his counselor were at the movies together, questions 
that showed his total lack of comprehension of the story, his exag- 
geration of the violence, his projection of destructive hostihty mto 
even the most peaceful scenes, and his fear of what he imagined 
was taking place on the screen Harry, himself, said quite frankly 
that his desire to see the films over and over again was due to the 
hope that he might eventually find them less threatenmg, a hope 
that never came true 

All this suggested that it should be easy to wean Harry from the 
movies, smce they did not really offer him any peace But our first 
efforts to do so came to nothing We bad taken too simple a view 
of the meaning that going to the movies had for him We had based 
our efforts on what we knew of his reactions to the films themselves, 
as if viewmg the film were the only or most important meanmg the 
movie houses had for hira Only as we were defeated in our imtial 
attempts to wean him away from them, did we begin to observe 
more carefully what else he did there Then it became clear, as was 
menuoned previously, that going to the movies was also an effort 
on his part to find the security of an archetypic, “good” mother, to 
rest m a place where it was dark and warm, where nothing was 
expected of him, where dim sensations were only vaguely experienced 
Once we understood this, wc could utilize the visits to the movies 
in hcipmg Harry to establish a better relation to a mother figure 
From this point on, his favonte counselor took him to the movies 
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ment or angry exhaustion was his inahihty to anjoy an und^twbed 
night’s rest During his first weeks with us he dared not uuchess^at 
hedtune because he had to be ready for unme a ® ^ is 

threatening events that he feared ”fL 

Much later he revealed how frequently he had had toeateni^ 
penenees while asleep He told us of his 
parents ” which made him want to be nrevent flight 

During his first nights at the School he feared that, to PreYea‘ ih^ ’ 
his clothes might be taken away whde he was f “P. as had tap 
pened at home So he slept not only fully ’ jj four 

pieces of clothmg on his body as rergency 

sweaters on top of each other so as to be re y ^ 

Lettmg him do this permitted him to “ f 
and m this way he at least got some **“P’ that his 

Three weeks’ experience at the S*ool tot he 

night rest would not be disturbed hTclotos would not be 

need not be prepared to run away, and tot his cm^^^ ^ 
taken away from him while he slept H ny ^ „ of dependent 

selor to undress him This w^ S of to e'umber- 

care but rather of manual help f would not yet let go 

some, though protective, layers of favored person to 

of them on his own, but he could “to P established, though it 
take them off In this way some “^„od it only be- 

was still largely of an t Si^a “ symbolized an 

cause of its convemence for mm, 

existmg relauon , „ enjoy some of our 

At about the same tune, ® pjom to very first day 

Other attempts to make him feci _andv and a bottle of milk 
he came to stay with us, sandwic , would find some- 

were placed by his bed every eve A . ^ gnd drank either as 
thmg to eat on his mghtly , morning before runmng away 

soon as he came home or m the ^ g£ recogmzmg our efforts 
agam However, at first he was P^^ ^5 dehbcrate and friendly 
to take good care of him on jjg gjd been able o 

acuons They acquired this 

establish rudimentary P^^°““L mtense efforts to exhaust hum 
After more than tot he did not always return 

seU on his mghUy trips Aeete^ “ counselor, vho dways 
m a state of near collapse JAb g ^^31 put him to bed 

waited tor him, an opportunity to 

V. «r,ff.nated UJ wakened him nidely while 

15 miu fear probably fUlca asleep and »a»eo 

her often came m afwr Harry 


father often came i 
abusing the family 
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Friday, he spent all his money on Fnday Then when the time came 
to go, he gleefully announced that he had spent his allowance al- 
ready and could not jom them, then he added, “There are a few 
good movies but they’re usually scary ” 

Just as the movies had counterphobic meanmgs for Harry on 
various levels, so also had his truancies Besides protecting him from 
dangers originating m the uncontrolled actions of an intoxicated 
father and a rejectmg mother, running away also protected him 
from the possible consequences of his own hostihty Playmg truant 
from home was not a leisurely or enjoyable activity If not m a 
movie house, he was contmually on die run When he finally re- 
turned home, he was utterly worn out and fell asleep immediately 
He only returned after extreme exhaustion made it impossible for 
him to endanger those persons agamst whom he felt such hostihty 

His fear of his own anger and its consequences had been mtensi- 
fied by the frequent comments his parents made about his toughness 
and strength Even after he came to hve with us, his mother and 
father continued to re-enforce his ideas about his power over them,*® 
and his dangerousness 

As long as Harry reraamed confident about his sway over adults 
he had to run away when he was angry so that he would not destroy 
them Therefore his truancy could be decreased only by convincing 
him by expenence that his might was limited and that his aggressive 
acts did not seriously hurt others ** 

A factor that contributed to Harry’s contmual state of excite- 


13 An example of how his parents fostered the idea that he was able to con 
trol them was provided on a visit with his father Harry made has father promise 
that he would stay away from drinking and when this reasonable promise was 
exacted he used the supenonty thus gamed to reverse their roles he began askmS 
the father to do certam things that parents usually require of their children First 
the father had to promise that he would brush his teeth every day With this 
victory Harry went further He asked his father whether he did not want some 
of his toys to play with, and when the father said he did Hairy went to his donni 
tory to get some toys he had recently discarded as too childish While m the 
dormitory picking up the toys, he boasted that he had gotten the father to make 
these promises to him and said that the toys he had discarded were still good 
erough for h.s father I was told of this and felt that things had gone much too 
our usual practice of not entering mto a parents visit with 
his child I deaded m this case to find out whether or not Harry’s boasts had 
been empty When I entered our livmg room I found Harry s father delightedly 
pretending to enjoy the toys and assuring Harry that he would play with them at 
home As sron as I entered, Harry told me in a superior and spiteful way how be 
had made hu father make these promises. It was obvious that he was testing to 
Ke how far he could lord it over his father and make him look ridiculous Therefore. 
I fell It best to interrupt the visit at that point 

r expcnences in convincing him of this were among others 

finding the furniture fixed to the walls and realizing that the knife-lhrowing inci- 
dent did not mtimldate his counselor 
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School There he comfortably parked himself on our 
waited for the counselor to arrive When she jome 
steps, he readily cuddled up to her, and let her I™™ , 

planned to run away, but had given up the idea w e efforts 

Experiences such as this encouraged us to ma e p 
to mduce him to stay with us and, if possible, to se ™ ^ 

at which he would return at night EventuaUy dec ^ *1 " 
would be back by midm^t We then made an ag arrested 

that we would protect hun up to that tune, i e , taverns or 

before midnight (as he frequently was when ® immediately 
steahng), we would make arrangements to c 
and sel to it that no hardship " ^would Tiler 

found by the police between midnight and m , ^gq^ejices of 
no assistance and Harry would have to accept the consequenc 

a broken agreement Previously, 

As usual, he had to test the veracity ° ° ^11.35301 experience 

bemg picked up by the pohce had been a r P . by his 

The pThcemen were amused by the ff , m so smaU and 
chUdish appeal, and by the ‘‘big shot atutu Therefore, 

wmsome a child unfortunately charmed “ ^ , station and, 

Harry was usually fed and entertamed a P^^j^u m the grand 
when he hved at home, often returned to P. ^ this added 
style — riding m a pohce car with the siren megalomama 

luster to the excitmg adventure and S our new 

Now things were to be different One n gh jjq ^ When the 
agreement was made, Harry was picked up the followmg 

pohce called us to come and get ojgcertosendHarry 

procedure Explammg our reasons, we as ^ that we would 

to the juvemle detenUon home, with and Harry m- 

call for hun there on the next oleasant tune, that he 

formed us angrdy that he had not had r ^as uncom- 

had been bored at the detention “ome. School, and that 

fortable and by no means as good ^ ^ much and it was 

as far as the food was concerned, mor - ant experience, but 

lousy ” We told him that we regretted hi P ^ pohce if ho 

that we could not offer him protection ag 

IS We had made arransemeou tor iho S'" °ad)ustm=»‘ ®'^J^‘^ade 

worker She understood that the hope for The S to 

cooperation among pohce detention tw”*^ intact with other treated 

It possible for Harry to be kept arranged for him “ „„iaiion5 

avoid anv unneeevsarv IraumaUo Mperiencel our “ „ me rcguia 


k poisiDie lor narry lu uc ecvta. - — ■ . . arraogcu s*'* rczulauons 

ivoid any unnecessary iraumaUc ®*P***”^ rouune as wcU ^ part of 
Jlherwise suicUy m Une with the C bS cooperation, the wont pan 

Dcrmitied but with no special favors TnM** 

Barry s experience there was that be was bo 
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while he ate, too sleepy to know what was going on, now she could 
take him into the kitchen, prepare him a warm meal, and stay with 
him while he ate His counselor was neither demandmg nor reproach- 
ful, but only helpful, as she prepared the food and fed him Al- 
though he was too tired to talk, they would sit together quietly 
These occasions served to re-enforce, at the School, the contacts 
with this counselor that were already bemg formed m the movie 
theaters, which were also centered around feedmg It always had to 
be she — nobody else From others, he would accept nothmg — but 
simply grabbed or “stole ” With anyone but his favorite counselor 
he always had to be entirely in control, he could never permit him- 
self to be passive 

Slowly this one person transformed the School into a familiar 
place, while the repeated experience of bemg neither punished nor 
restrained made it also seem a safe place to Harry His sense of 
security still depended on his abihty to flee, so he derived some 
assurance from the fact that the doors were always unlocked from 
the inside Once he was satisfied on that score, he no longer needed 
to escape through windows and over roofs 

When Harry first came to us, we told him that we did not want 
him to run away since we could not then protect him, feed him, and 
help him have a good time We repeated how much we preferred to 
have him with us, but that, if he had to run away, he would always 
be welcomed back and never be punished For quite some time 
Harry had no faith m our promises, that adults could accept his 
behavior without retaliation was too contrary to all his past ex- 
perience But when we pointed out the dangers mvolved in running 
away, this, together with our assurance that we wanted to have him 
with us, found a more receptive mind We stressed how he might 
run into trouble, be picked up by the pohce, be cold and hungry 
We emphasized our desire to protect him, but pointed out that we 
could do so only while he was with us 

Harry repeatedly tested the truth of these statements, and as a 
result was slowly convinced that the School was a fairly good place 
to be, althou^ he still felt safer roaming the streets or sitting in a 
movie than being m any house As lime passed, we placed more 
emphasis on the protection and outright satisfactions his counselor 
could offer, if Harry would only stay with her How much his ability 
to control his impulse to flee depended on his relaUon to this one 
person was dramaUcally illustrated one day While running away 
at top speed, he stopped dead m his tracks when his favonte coun- 
selor appeared by chance After standing absolutely still for a second 
or two he wheeled around and with equal speed ran back to the 
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finally appeared meekly at the door As I opened it, I felt ^ 
away by a feelmg of desperation about what I would have done h 
he had been found by the police agam, and of utter rehe a 
was safely back with us I gave him a good talking to, w 
viously conveyed to him how worried we had been abou 
bemg, how concerned we had been about what to do if e 
picked up by the pohce, how upset we had been 
him (tins was said m not a few words) and how re 
to have him back hale, if not hearty When I 
straightened himself up and the worried vnu cmed 

be replaced by a happy smile He said, I never y 

Then and there he was convinced that our 
great and sincere This and the warning efforts 

detenhon home led Harry from then on 1° do this was 

to keep from mnning away Our hopo that he would^do to w^ 
behmd the plan of havmg hun stay at the det 
not realize that he interpreted both th« ^d TSof tot 
him as sufficient proof of our coMcrn r^^^ ,t’ would be un- 
each of the two alone had not offered We b jj^nself felt a 

wise to exercise a restraming mfluence beto ^ ^ 

desire for it, and we “P^'^d ‘hat be wrald^f^^ 
until he was confronted with the harsh re worries about 

order This alone had not been enough but when om^ 
him were added, the result we hoped lor owav— which, short 

Had we tried to prevent Harry have been 

of locking him m or takmg away ms > because of the 

impossible — ^he would either have ^ feel supenor, be- 

pumtive connotations of physical res ^ ijQtb Moreover, 

cause of his ability to circumvent . without good reason, 

he would have felt he was being prc served him well m the 
from usmg a defense mechanism ma began to feel some 

past Therefore, it was only after be more forceful 

desu-e to reduce his ninmng rpmarn with us 

m our attempts to encourage him * desirable, even some 

Such encouragement, and, u n® ^vith me By then, Harry 

occasional verbal restramt, had to wg ^ father figure He needed 
had accepted me to some small regulated his conta^ 

to see me as such, since I was ^ mfluence on his life He 
With his parents, and, consequently, important powcre over 

could feel safe only if they no but within the School, 

him And not only m regard ^ mediator with the outside 

too, I represented authority, an 
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failed to stick to his bargain and return on time. He had to under- 
stand that the police and the detention home were there not to gjve 
him a good time, but to prevent him from misbehaving. We very 
definitely forewarned him that, next time, he would remain at the 
detention home not only for the night but for two full days. 

For the next few nights, Harry returned to the School well before 
midnight. But the experience wore off and he again took to staying 
out until the early hours of the morning. After he had done so sev- 
eral times without being detected, he was once again found by the 
police and taken to the detention home. 

As we had warned him, he remained there for two full days. On 
his return to the School, he wanted to make much of how we had 
let him down, but we dismissed his recriminations in a matter-of- 
fact way. At the same time he was strongly warned that his stay at 
the detention home might be even longer next time. Although he 
pressed us to say how long it would be — two or three days, a week, 
or a month — ^we did not commit ourselves, and told him that we 
deliberately did not want him to know what to expect in this regard. 
He obviously had learned his lesson. Harry was never again picked 
up by the police. 

Perhaps even more important than the avoidance of any further 
run-in with the law, was an experience Harry had shortly after his 
second stay at the detention home. He had run away again and bad 
not returned by midnight. At that we became quite concerned. 
Having him stay once more at the detention home would make little 
sense. The last time he had remained there for two days. If we let 
him stay there again for two days, he would know that this was the 
maximum consequence we planned for his escapades, and we feared 
that this might not be a sufficient deterrent in the future. On the other 
hand, to let him remain there for several days would be a real pun- 
ishment, and we wanted to avoid giving tiim the idea that we wanted 
to punish him because he went against our desires rather than to 
teach him a warning lesson. We had hoped that two days at the 
detention home would make a sufficient impression on him without 
^ving him the idea that we were trying to get even with him for 
causing us trouble. Now it seemed that this plan had not worked 
out and wc did not know what to do next. For hours we discussed 
whether or not wc should let him stay in the detention home for 
several days, but we decided against it. 

As it got later and later, we also began to fear that something 
had happened to Harry, since wc thought we knew he wished to 
return on lime. By four o’clock his counselor and I, who were 
waiting for him, were tired, worried, and exasperated. Then be 
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(such as never to run away again), his counselor told 
was neither interested m hearing nor willing to ^ ^ 

ises She wanted him to arrange his life strictly as e would 

was not here to please her — ^but she hoped very muc i 
arrange his activities so that they would be safe p easmab e, 
and she would like it best if they could have a °f tim^o^ 

When Harry began to feel that he should ^own on h^^^ 

ancy, he asked that the doors of the sub- 

from the inside, so that he could not leave d 
muting to externally imposed control seemed 
than Ltrammg hiiself^ This demand reflected 
desperation that he could never learn to for 'the whole 

his megalomania m thmkmg that , g Tj, response I 

mstitution should be changed for his bene mside smce 

stressed that we would never lock 
we felt that only a personal decision never 
anyone from leaving the School «i,vc,cal restraint, Harry 

Since the School woul^d not provid P identified with a 
next tned to create it for himself ^ nurmg the imtial 

stuffed dog that he had brought to •J'® . ^ ^^ujd spank this 

phase of his violently sed-destrocUve beh . ^ ^^5 

httle animal, throw it around, fling it at p P wouldn’t run 

neck Now he Ued it to the post of fais Each evening, 

away ” A short tune later, we gave mm prevent hun- 

he tied his arm to the bear and nattem of runnmg away 

self from truantmg Still, giving up » ^ and tedious 

from difficulties instead of dealing wi ^^d many new efforts 

process, a constant see-saw of naany r p away, “teddy 

And since “teddy” was supposed no bear’s fault for 

could be blamed when Harry 

not keeping him here, and not Harry offered by the School, 
Eventually the relatively great sec ^ g^nononal needs, com- 
and the satisfaction it gave his bo y longer drove him 

bined to allay Harry’s irrational aD«eU ^j^^gd him the 

irresistibly toward a mirage of of truancy slowly began 

more he ran after it Instead, a P^^"®^vay primarily because he 
to replace the old Harry no *°"Ser ^ fear 

was impeUed by unconscious ^ j^ppen to him 
thing unexpected and terrible events, which he recog- 

frequenUy now, he ran away ^piess there were some tangible 
nized as the reasons for bis truan y 

mouve, he no longer ran „„nercd real and sufficient reasons 
Of course, what Harry considerc 
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world (the placing agency, the police) In short, I represented that 
‘ law and order” with which Harry was in continuous conflict, but 
without which he was totally unprotected So in order to feel safe, 
he had to come to some terms with me 

In this and many other ways I represented to him, as to many 
of our children, an external superego Therefore restramt, or ten- 
dencies toward control, could and should originate in me In Harry’s 
case m particular it was important that consistent control over his 
actions, to keep them withm the bounds of socially acceptable be- 
havior, should ongmate m a man who, though m sympathy with 
Harry’s needs, would not permit him to seek their satisfaction m 
destructive ways because he was concerned with the undesirable 
consequences this would have for Harry, himself Thus far, most of 
Harry’s control, mcludmg his guilt-feelmgs for his asocial actions, 
had origmated m the mother’s strict demands, that is, they were 
the consequence of rejection rather than of concern with his well- 
bemg The behavior of Harry’s father, on the other hand, had given 
him the idea that men do not have strong, restrammg controls, and 
do not care about conformmg to society, but simply follow their 
impulses, even when they are destructive Therefore, it seemed im- 
portant for Harry to leam both that males, also, comply with 
standards of social behavior and that not all females are harsh and 
punitive 


Harry s rehabilitation required that he develop mner controls, 
which would direct his actions and replace his diffuse and irra- 
tional sense of guilt His ability to develop a strong ego and a 
reasonable superego depended on his being convmced that self- 
wntrol could not only be consistent with adequate id gratification, 
but could produce lasUng weU-bemg Therefore, m Ime with a 
division of function that is rather typical m our work, his female 
counselor, who was much closer to him than I, functioned as a 
benevolent and protective alter ego, saUsfymg whenever feasible, 
all irislinctual demands that could be sausfied without outright de- 
f She tried to make no demands on Harry and 

to gratify all his msUnclual needs as far as possible She tried not 
to be annoyed with his behavior and, what was of crucial importance, 
or reasons onginatmg both m her personality and m her relation 
^ annoyed by it in fact She truly regretted 
that, by ninnmg away, he made u impossible for her to be with 
him. play with him, feed him, and she let him know this While I 
encouraged and accepted such promises to improve his behavior as 
seemed possible lor h^ to keep (such as to return each night at a 
certain time), and did not accept any that were beyond his abiUty 
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and to act out some of the anxieties connected with 
For example, as alluded to hefore, he made a snow man and cahM 
It hy his own name In talkmg to it, or perhaps I s on ^ 

to ^ own self, he said, “You’re a bad boy. runmng i^way ^ ^ 
tune I’m going to sock you and hit you ’’At *at, ^ f 
snow man furiously Then he contmued, “Now I “ S ® 
your p — ,’’ and m pantomune he earned out his always 

nLy’s efforts to master his urge to run / d not "S 
take such aggressive forms Once he ^ moment 

bear and asked me to keep it for hnn I ™ Harrv I said that 

to show my mterest, but then handing it bac ■ ((jji 

It was his toy and h^ should keep it A ho'Rs]at« 
he had been on the verge of runnmg away, • j^aation 

If nobody takes care of teddy whUe I’m awayj Thus jra 
(m this case, havmg toys) was agam ® read to him 

One evemng, at about this time, a pic “ ^ hatched out with 

It concerned a httle chick who was ““ h,s^™ yard and his own 
some ducks It told of the chicks return 1° “ , (jjj way over 

kmd The chick had many adventures and ^ rjre pres- 

the hill to the barnyard, but the last P'aWr jj ^yijjn the coun- 
ence of a whole group of chicks exaedy h .(ure and exclaimed 

selor got to this pomt, Hany looked a P ^5 just 

with delight, “He’s home' There they are, au 
hke him He’s with them now ’’ and over again 

Harry asked to have this story tea . upuj requesung it only 
It was his favorite for a long time, an ij obviously 

after he had virtually stopped running J fearful adventures 
meant that, hke the hide chick, lus ‘‘>'’8 ppie to whom he 

were over and he was safely at home, among P 
belonged „ only when he had goiw 

After a year’s tune Harry ran “ be upsetting “Yen lo 

reason — causes for anxiety or anger jjej visit to die den 

normal children For example, an an c pa away 

proved to be more than he returned an hour jd e 

for two months previously on these occasions, 

time of his appointment with the niisbchavior on 

were now ram, he died to make ^ for ^ assignments to make 

turn If he missed a class, he ask^ f“ u„er school hou«, he 
up for lost time, when he pb as udjmg his 4orm 

asked for extra work on his return. x«h of EO'^S "f 

course we did not fall m with s .^p jmec it was the y guar 
guilty fcchng we wished him to 
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such as fear of retaliation or frustration, would not have been suffi- 
cient to terrify other children Any frustration of any desire, even the 
most unreasonable, if not immediately removed, was unbearable to 
him And he feared as much retaliaUon for destroymg some small 
thmg of no importance as for hurtmg somebody seriously Never- 
theless, that he now knew what drove him to flight, and could tell 
us about it, was a significant step forward, because the closer Harry s 
truancy became connected with reabty, the more accessible it be- 
came to modification and control 

The next development occurred after approximately another two 
months Up to that time Harry had always run away after, rather 
than before, an aggressive act He now absconded m order to pr^ 
vent himself from dischargmg his anger m aggressive actions And 
after some tune, here, too, he became able to mdicate, upon his 
return, why he had run away, by pomtmg to the source of his 
annoyance It was a red-letter day when be revealed that he had 
run away to prevent himself from breakmg a chair that he had 
stumbled over while playmg Another time he said that he bad run 
away so as not to hit a boy who had been callmg him a name 
As his tensions became reduced and, with this, as his abihty 
to integrate them grew, it became possible for Harry to put a time 
mterval between impulse and action He complamed that the boys 
were teasing him “I’m not going to like that If it doesn’t stop, 
something’s going to happen Tm going to run away — ^you better 
stop It” He often made threats of this sort, but once he began an- 
nouncmg his mtentions, it became easier to dissuade him from 
carrymg them out When he was frustrated, he would dart out-of- 
doors, come back, and then run out agam, thus mdicatmg all too 
clearly the conflict he felt At other Umes he would leave, but hang 
around the house, rather than try to get away as fast and as far as 
possible, as he used to An offer of additional gratification, such as 
a sweet or a new toy, and eventually simple attention, became suffi- 
cient to compensate for his tension so that he could refram from 
runmng away The most successful means of getting Harry to stay 
with us showed his growth in respondmg to true affection At first 
only material things, such as money or toys, were effective per- 
suaders Later, the candy bars reassured him less than the spirit in 
which they were offered While at first he sought only a bnbe, he 
finally found anything assurmg that he could recognize as a token 
of good will and affection 

When Harry’s truancies had been reduced from daily to merely 
occasional events, he began to experunent with symbols of control. 
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second year, but by the middle of his third year with us, he had 
stopped domg so permanently “ „ , j * 

Long after Harry had given up truanUng, he stiU had to fig 
within himself against using this easy way out of meetmg 
difBculties Combatmg this tendency remained the recu 
central topic of his life for more than a year a ter e 
stopped runmng away, and was an unportant , ,o 

In play sessions he contmuously acted out both ® ^ '"conversa- 
nm away and his defenses agamst it He steere ma y 
hens so as to receive ample approval for remainmg 
he became concerned about why others wanted 
led Harry to come to grips with h« father s 
own sibhng rivalry, which, as it turned out, e 
tnbutmg factor that made him run away A F 

lUustrate Harry's spontaneous and effecuve efforts to resist 

temptation to truant ,, o-mi’s feat that 

A child had left the School Ttas .cjm what might 

some day he, too, would leave, and hte „[ waiUng until 

happen to him then Rather than suffer away right 

we sent him out mto the world, it seemed s P a story that 

now But he fortified himself agamst this by aaeet 

vividly brought to his mind the great dangers tha 
outside the School His story was away all the 

Once upon a time there was a I't* mule *>10 ran 
time FinaUy he became the property ot a found a 

The mule had been beaten up a lot and w » ^ jjjg mule 

good home Harry’s father said he could Keep ran 

wouldn’t run away But one night the mu e father went out for 
after it to find it He didn’t come b^ack a cliff, with the 

them and 


mule 


find it He didn’t come DacK ^ with Uie 

iiuu finally found them sitting at e nside, “It was a vety 
w in Harry’s lap (Harry added here, as^ Things went all right 
little mule, and they were both fast asleep I ^ Harry followed 
for a while, and then the mule ran away ag party looked 

It This time it was a very cold and finally they told 

and looked for them, but couldn’t toi they found them 

•he poUce and the police looked for ifi™’ dead 

at the foot of the cliff and the mule and „plamed, Vou 

When he reached this end to his * ^liat nothing short o 

know, Harry, that’s really me It see 

^ tbou*o 

17 Up to the time of this wnling HanT tied o jbonly 

life Was not easy for him after he left o*. tiury ioveoted ih 

18 For cunosity s sake I may mcimoii 
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antee that he would curb himself m the future We told him “nothing 
doing” — if he wanted to do his school work, he should be present 
m class — there would be no after-hours work for him or anyone 
else As for the dormitories, they were taken care of by the maids 
The purpose of cleaning up was to have a mce place to live m, not 
to buy off punishment, or reduce guilt 

Stealing, while it most often got him mto trouble with the police, 
was really of minor importance to Harry There were no unconscious 
or otherwise complex emotions at work here Although he stole 
rather regularly while on the loose, he did this mostly to support 
himself, to get the price of admission to the movie theaters, if he 
could not sneak m True, before he came to stay with us he had 
participated in robberies that mvolved breaking in, but he had done 
so only to mamtam status with the gang He had not belonged to a 
particular group, his life had been much too disorganized for that 
His robberies were the consequence of the fact that he had by chance 
jomed other delinquents who, more often than not, used him, be- 
cause of his small size, to crawl through skylights or other small 
openings Therefore, it was comparatively simple to deal with this 
symptom, which not only did not originate in psychologically com- 
plex motives, but also had no symbohc meanmg for Harry, as did, 
for example, his darmg of fate through self-destructive action He 
pilfered only because it seemed the simplest and most direct way of 
getting what he wanted If his needs were supphed, he had no wish 
to steal Therefore, Harry’s thefts decreased with his growing con- 
viction that we would give him, as a matter of course, things that he 
had previously had to acquire through stealing — food, particularly 
candy, and the small amount of money he needed to satisfy his desires 
To convince him of the advantages of "domestication,” as well 
as to establish a personal relation, we overindulged him for a con- 
siderable length of time This ovenndulgence, thi«; givmg of more 
than he asked for, did not lead to any abuse on his part, as it often 
docs in oilier children Harry never played us for suckers On the 
contrary, it very gradually decreased his need to steal After approxi- 
mately nmc months of this regime Harry habitually returned any 
lost property he found, mcluding money and keys, whose “value” 
often far exceeded that of his reward 

But although giving up stealing was relatively simple, giving up 
^ complex and deeply anchored a symptom as running away was a 
long, difficult process As a regular symptom, it disappeared almost 
entirely after approximately a year and a half, but its causes re- 
mained with him much longer and he was still tempted to fall back 
on It in times of stress Harry ran away occasionally throughout the 
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CONTROL OVER AGGRESSION 

At the same time that Harry was learning to control 
he was acquiring mastery over his aggression. As he ran r , 
frequently, and was absent for shorter periods, he vms ^ . 
to anxiety-provoking experiences and felt less pidty. . ’ 

we had more opportunity of providing him j^„,_nth 

It was possible to satisfy his physiological 

and rest more regularly and abundantly, and he game ^ 

that is derived from feeling certain about what w ^ helped 
particular time and knowing that it will be satisfymg. 
to decrease further his tension and hostility.’ certain point. 

When Harry’s rehabilitation had proceeded ‘o “ “f'^heen 
it seemed advisable to change his group „ age and 

living with a group of boys who were more or Igs °wn^4 ^ae- 
he had begun systematically to ‘erronze them. which 

ceeded in establishing an absolute . ,ent oudiursts were 

could have been mSntained even after “ lace him 

reduced to a manageable level. Therefore, w 
in a group where some boys were *wo • h,ai]v. we had thought 
he. 'nese boys he could not ovcr^wer. U g because, 

that it would be undesirable to he was able to 

during the initial stages of his s successfully defend 

overpower boys of any age, smre . through the room, 

himself, for example, against cba^ sem > & megalo- 

K Harry had been placed in an older reinforced by his 


u, lor example, fearea ms lucg-Aw 

rry had been placed in an older ^ reinforced by his 

manic feelings of power would only f^ow that he was no 

success in terrorizing boys twice exercised a 

longer explosively violent, howcwr, ^quu-oI his outbursts of 
beneficial influence and helped Harry aggression, as of 

''its:, too, w., a . 10 * 

US truancy, was simultaneous witn, „nvine Harry from 

personal relations More about this the reasons for o * analysis, the 

20 Or so w. thooght at ae about the 

oae group to another were ''“’’4 ™npmg are paul ™ , personal relauons 

unmediate advantages of a change j troia regroupings 

permanency of human associaUo^ ^ jJjp benefits o , jpuch greater 

rests Hus IS far too high a pnee W pay ^ ^ truly fit mto 

But to keep our groups that c^^anY 2d othcR. we now tend 

care in admittmg new chUdren to 1 ®^^ ffoup where there are 

his group On the basis of what w ^ mto 

to place a violcnUy acimg-out . than he. t>,nk along these lines, 

some older and physically stronger no longer imn*- 

21. The preceding footnote explains 
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death was a sufficient deterrent to keep Harry from leaving us at 

that moment 

Imagmmg the dangers of runnmg away was one way of com- 
batmg his tendency to truant Puttmg real impediments m his way 
was another When Harry was told that I was leavmg for a short 
tnp, the first thmg he did was to wreck both his shoes In explana- 
tion, he claimed that there was a nail m one of them, so he could 
not wear them anyway When his counselor, not realizmg what he 
was trying to do, pomted out that there was no nail m either shoe, 
he began to destroy them even more furiously As the imagined death 
m the story served to prevent him from running, so now an imagmed 
nail m the shoes might have sufficed But smce the effectiveness of 
this imaginary prevention was destroyed by the counselor’s in- 
sistence on objective reahty even m the face of pressmg emotional 
needs, Harry had to resort to still more drastic mdications of his 
feeling of abandonment and his fear that m the absence of a pro- 
tecUng and controUmg figure there would be no one to provide him 
with the satisfactions he needed so much He lay down and bent his 
head as far as he could toward his chest, while making sucking 
movements with his mouth The counselor asked him what he was 
doing, and he answered that he was suckmg his mpple Now she 
realized his desperauon, and the fact that both types of behavior 
were expressions of his anxiety about the departure of a person of 
importance to him the destruction of his shoes was an effort to 
shield himself from embarking on asocial ventures, while his attempt 
at self-feeding was an effort to fin d reassurance that he would be 
very well fed even m my absence Discussion of the whole matter 
with him m the most friendly and rcassurmg way permitted him to 
express his fear that the tram m which I was travelmg might be 
wrecked, and other similar anxieties 

Harry s actions revealed that he was now able — though still m 
a very pnmiUve way — to exercise some control over himself so thut 
he would not leave, even m a crisis More important, he could 
realize that two different psychological experiences were necessary 
to keep him from runnmg away from difficulues first, both external 
and inner controls, and second, assurance that satisfaction of all his 
central needs \souId be forthcoming despite any crisis 


ifter I had completed a first draft of this manuscript m which I used the pseudonym 
liany in place of his real name. He bad no way of knowing that I bad cbos n 
this name moreover there was no person by that name who was in any way con 
nectcu wiui the School, or with his previous life. 
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the players That he became able to participate in such 
an important step because it went beyond mere socia aa 
aggressive drives He had become a person who was wi g 
by rules m order to enjoy the companionship of others 

The gradual socialization of Harry’s ‘*SSr“®"'enes ^ 

self m other types of behavior, too For example, behavior 

higher mtegration resulted in the giving up of sue in 
as bed-wettog At first, Harry wet hB bed y- “I tmm^ 

may have been due mainly to a combmation o P , ’ ^ 
tendencies, with only a small degree of “SSressi . character 
mg in, there can be little doubt about P*' ansry, he 

of his urmatmg durmg the day pTn^anf loud 

urinated on the floor with a great ^^P’ pyed'^t a particular 
attention-calhng to the stream of urme ft „„,.„tuallv stopped 
chfld, he urinated on the chdds bed not until an 

after he had been at the School about tou Harrv managed to 

mtermediary step had been passed, ™ ^,,35 angry, but 

wet the floor or furniture with some fluid, , jpjjjjjjately flood 
did not urinate on them For exMple, n acceptable, often 

the bathroom — a behavior that, while / j. £(,, tjie staS than 

did more damage and entailed . acouued the abihty to 

urmatmg Thus Harry showed that be ha ^ react to 

delay immediate response to frustraUo , ^Ujout actmg out He 
It in socially acceptable ways or to mas r,,_,ceif from the presence 
had also learned that he had to he would soon 

of the person who annoyed him forestaU, not because he 

violentiy attack him, this he now Uied be wanted to 

did not wish to hurt another ^ ^jjose few persons w 

avoid being criticized for his violen counselors, or . 

had acquired meaning for him, Aa . annoyed him 

An example may dlustrate One before m such a 

they were eating m the dinmg roo ^shes around, or ^ 

situation, Harrf would have table, aud 

even have tried to turn over the This tii^, 7-ere he 

have run away, not to return tor domutory 

he ran out of the duung room an _ ^ repeatedly, ^across the 
got hold of a sprmkhng can “ ' be tricUed wa bnj 

water on the bathroom A™-- up to *= ^ *e 

corridors and through the domitog P ^ ^pj^je of water 
Who had made him angry rmauj, to the lex 

middle of this bed ,.haracter (agmn _£.-nts Harry 

In Une with the primiuve ^«^_j,,bueuve concepts. Harry 

mlionij) of his guilt feelings 
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aggression Such outer control became useful only because it com 
cided with his own efforts at inner control and thus could support 
them 

At about the same time, Harry’s counselor changed her attitude 
toward him from all-permissiveness to active support of his attempts 
to decrease his violent behavior He could now accept her help m 
restrammg himself because of the great services she had rendered 
him m the past, and which were contmuing m the present, and be- 
cause of the security he was beginmng to derive from this relation 
She now tried to show Harry that he could discharge his hostility 
without creatmg situations that would be dangerous to him or about 
which he would have to feel guilty How this was possible, he was 
taught, for example, in connection with his tendency to throw 
thmgs when m a rage When Harry became tense — usually the only 
sign he gave us that he was experiencing frustration — while out 
walking on the street or m the park, his counselor encouraged him 
to throw stones at trees, rather than to wait until his frustration bad 
reached such an unmanageable pitch that, m fury, he would throw 
stones at passersby, merely because they resembled some feared 
mdividual His counselor also played stone-throwmg games with 
him almost daily Eventually there came a time when Harry, who 
bad formerly tried deliberately to hit people, began as deliberately 
to miss them 

At first, this was possible only when he was with his favorite 
counselor and in good contact with her This was rather dramaucally 
demonstrated one day He had been throwing rocks at a strange 
child and was just wmding up to hurl the next, when he suddenly 
recognized his favorite counselor commg toward him The throwing 
movement, which involved his whole body— a difficult motion to 
mterrapt midway — was immediately stopped dead His body became 
npdly arrested, but his hand grew limp and the stone dropped out 

It was a long way yet to the point where he could also stop 

rowing stones at others when his counselor was not phyically with 
him and only her mental image resUained his acuons But eventu- 
auy this ^mt of control was tentauvely reached Then stones were 
replaced by balls — again, at first, only when he was with the one 
person to whom he was closely attached, but later, also, with 
others After that, Harry was ready to participate m organized baU 
gam« or in semi aggressive games hke ‘ kick-the can ” 

Previously, such games had always been avoided because Harry, 
\>ho could neither stand to lose nor bear the frustration of waiting 
tor his turn, would become violently aggressive toward the rest of 
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harry 

science was already funcUomng, although ^w2e Rowing 

on an excursion, Harry and another boy, u , 
stones A third boy was accidentaUy hit ^jf^ygrtheless. Harry 
ously The “fatal” stone was thrown by Hick ctone-throwuig 
knew that he was the one who had g *o his counselor 

game After Dick had uijured the boy. Harry the game 

and told her that it was his fault, because ^eans bis fault, but 
The counselor assured him that it was by finger on a 

on the trolley trip home Harry ^JJ^ceeded to smear his 

wmdow that happened to be broken an P . tjone tt 
face with blood tom the cut When ^ked why » ^ 


likely Also, it was a conscien^ o goals oi s 

havior than on reaching, step by s 30 ‘’''fiJe'^ehabih- 

acceptable and successful <=0^“* ^avoidable step m to ^^05,5 
science is often an undesirable ^*** , ^4 to the ftoporaiy 

tation of delinquents, it is closely rclawd t devdopmen^ 

that has been mentioned as a nccess^- emergence mdieato t^ 

their socialization In Harry’s ct^> to’^^d true mtepauon 
he had started on his way, no y acting (rict con- 

personahty, but toward giving P needed a violently 

And ai this parueular was s^ slifn by 

science Particularly m umes o ^3 had ^ ^as still a 

hostde tendencies I'” examp , favonte ““Sgaaose it showed 

than a year, a short absence of ^ Sf l^’t^Sn ) Such de- 

traumatic event (This, m a l,ad hecom anpulses On one 

how important at least one p aggie® ^^ay tor a week, 

pnvaUon immediately evo would ^ reassurauKS 

occasion, when he was necessity ^ at that tun , 

despite all explanaUons a promis athcr coun- 

about the day of her return, ^ watei»elon^<^^ p,aaas jvuh 
he violently and viciously ,al treat. _ favorite counK o 

selor had brought him as. a P ^ Gayjel ^a„l,at and said m a 
a knife, he exclaimed, ajinied doiTO this is a knife Th^ 

name) But after a whde ^ »ntermelo ^ auU ^^^ak, and could 
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now sometimes sprinkled water on his own bed when he felt guilty 
or angry at himself, although he did not carry this self-punishment 
so far as to make his bed uncomfortable — ^he had his counselor 
change the wet sheets for dry ones before he went to sleep 

Only after Harry had added to his mvoluntary bed-wetting, first, 
debberate, aggressive urmatmg durmg the day and then wettmg with 
water m place of urmation, did his enuresis at night dechne m fre- 
quency After he had been with us for six months he began to have 
occasional dry mgjits At the end of a year, bed-wettmg became 
qmte rare, and durmg his third year it disappeared entirely 

Pumshmg himself by wettmg his bed was a great step toward 
moderation when compared with the mitial suicidal attempts to 
which his guilt had driven him Harry was now trying to pacify the 
pangs of his conscience m less serious ways, another example of 
which was his destruction of favorite toys 

These we replaced immediately Breakmg toys as a means of 
self-punishment was so much more desirable than destructive acts 
agamst his ovra person that wc wished to avoid any possible return 
to the latter This he might have done if he had run out of toys, or 
if his anger about their loss had aggravated his existmg frustration 
Moreover, if Harry had found that he could pay for his aggressions 
by losing toys, he might have felt free of all guilt, while our mten- 
tion was, if possible, to create a situation that would make him feel 
sufficiently guilty to want to control his behavior, but not so much 
that he would suffer mordmalely Therefore, he was prevented from 
usmg self-pity over the loss of his possessions as a belated justifica- 
tion of his hostiUty Replacmg his toys served both to mcrease bis 
guilt-feelmgs mildly, and to demonstrate once more our good will 
and our desire to see him enjoy himself m normal ways for a child 
his age 

It also seemed to us that if Harry were left without toys after 
an outbreak of violence, it would prove to him that he was a “bad” 
boy, a boy without anythmg to play with That we gave him new 
toys to replace the ones he destroyed, he mterpreted to mean that, 
contrary to his own fears, we viewed him as basically a “good” boy 
Words to this effect he had learned to distrust, deeds he was more 
ready to consider as genumc expressions of our true feelings If we 
considered him a potentially worthwhile person, one deservmg of 
new to>s even when he had been “bad,” he wished, if at all possible, 
to preserve this image of himself, and this was another incentive 
for him to try to behave 

Harry’s last serious effort to mjure himself occurred after he had 
been with us for approximately mne months Then his new con- 
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Personality Integration 

DISCOVERING HUMAN BEINGS 

WHEN HARRY CAME to the School he (hd 
logical sense, what human bemgs were Ihi 
some of his remarks , ^anie, Harry 

In a conversation that took place shortly neoolo o' 

talked about no one but hunself There were n whether he 

world, only ghouhsh figures, dreams m which 

was awake or asleep He told about having P [,gr 

a ghost spmted him away and “then 1 too ejplanauon 

m the belly She was a lady E>tos‘,” h® ^ded, a^ « 

He stuck the knife “m the head, if it j],gy were 

whether he had any pleasant dreams he s ^ do He 

dreams about sleepmg with his mother. Knowing Harry 

especially liked to sleep on the . j whether these 

had slept with his mother m * answered that it was a 

were good or bad “dreams,” and 

good dream when his father did not ^ scared and ^ 

father “gets drunk and beats my mother, being fngbl- 

away” Ivents m teality-sleepmg , way-all *«= 

ened when his father came home dron , on a par 

and more, were expenenced as dre ’g^r^s earned him o 
those other dreams in which ghouhsh lignt« 

were knifed by him . ««vchiatnst that she was w 

A few weeks later Harry “'d ,o scratch 

mg “a horrid, bitchy mask" and ho b g others 

It off But th’en he decided dialer m«k^^^, whe^cr oto« 
and could never be removed I, too, ' 

wore masks, he said that everyb y Asked o ^ 

bat that mine could occasionally be mmo^ « tad. 

masks, he drew somethi^i'esem 1 S „ask h* |,c uas ab- 
erclaimed, “Ifs horrid'” Ttie- J-' d"" J insnted h= 
not as bad as yours ” -jlcn be counselor I 

Solutely sure we aU counselor ‘ S'*' p “Jasurc, satisfy- 

draw a face It was diat of h“ ' some fotcctcd and 

like her ” A few weeks of „g which sb= h d P ^ sufficient 

mg contact with his counselor. Isis misd • fcclmg 

fed him and had not pumshed Inm ',^oe of her own 

to change her into a person 
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make itself heard only after some hostility had been discharged, but 
It was already strong enough to reduce physical aggression (such as 
on a former occasion when he actually threw a knife at her) to a 
symboUc form 

These two mcidents m which he used a knife aggressively against 
the same person, the first time m reahty, the second symbolically, 
show the distance Harry had travelled This tune, despite mistreat- 
ment by an adult (his counselor’s leaving him), which still evoked 
strong hostility, he could control himself, as a consequence of the 
many satisfactions she had given him m the past But his abihty to 
enjoy gratifymg experiences depended on a corresponding ability 
to recognize her as a human bemg of importance to him Even the 
best food, or the most expensive toy, given without the personal 
touch, is not truly enjoyed, and often satisfies nothing, not even 
physical hunger Therefore, whatever Harry had experienced at the 
School at best added only to his physical comfort, until the moment 
his counselor became important to him as a person 

However, as long as Harry’s abihty to control himself de- 
pended on the presence and influence of but one person, no true 
control could be achieved This was further illustrated about a ys^r 
later, when his favorite counselor agam left for a short time During 
her absence of a few days’ duration, Harry behaved exemplarily On 
her return he was very happy to see her, and immediately told her 
that he had missed her a lot “I dreamed about you all the time, 
about all the fun we had and wiU have, like bike riding and stuff 
Although he was angry about her absence, he no longer could take 
revenge on her But when a few days later another counselor, who 
was his favorite’s close friend, went on a vacation, Harry went up a 
fire escape, broke a wmdow leading mto this counselor’s room, stole 
a small camera and a com purse containing about a dollar, and off 
he went Later, on his return, he guiltily slipped the stolen money 
under his favorite counselor’s door and made some noise to make 
sure she would hear him When she opened the door, he banded 
her the purse and camera He explained that he had done this 
because he was so angry at people who left the School that he had 
not been able to control his wish to get even with them 

Harry could control himself and act decently as yet only wlh 
those whom he liked, others were not yet persons m their own right 
to him, but just good objects upon which to act out his anger Even 
the best experiences offered to Harry could become truly gratify- 
mg for him only after he had discovered that others, although le^ 
directly related to him, were also human bemgs, and with that, view 
this as a friendly world, and himself as one of its citizens 
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‘ The masks are off everybody’s face ” he told her, 
more bravado than inner confidence This new trust in the e 
of human bemgs dismtegrated immediately whenever e 
sccunty threatened The world then turned again mto a p a P 
lated by ghouhsh, anxiety-provokmg, inhuman .jH 

that could not provide secunty for a child was not a 

Nme mont£ at the School and Harry could ta^ toly about 
his behef m masks On meeting the psychiatnst, sliouted 

time with another child that day rather than with ^ 

at her that she was wearmg an ugly mask At ’ had^not lost 
talked with him for a while to reassure him th 
interest m him and would come soon to play . Herephed, 
asked him why he agam thought she was wearmg 
■You wear a mask But I say, ‘Won’t yon see me j 

and you promise it, and then you don’t [wear psychiatrist bad 
someone disappomted his hope for lov^ than to him, this 
done by paying attenuon to another child rather than to mm, 

person immediately changed agam mto a pjade Harry 

But It was not only being disappointed in p p anything 

see them as inhuman The same thmg ^ particu* 

happened to mcrease his anxieties, taken to sick 

lar person’s fault For instance, Harry na illness, he 

room because of a cold Fearful and an^ wearing a mask, 
told his counselor that she looked ^ a vnnw when I’m mad or 
Then he spontaneously added, „ she assured Harry tha 

scared, I think people wear masks snend quite some time a 

he was not very sick and that she would span „jietly 

ho bedside, he asked her to teU ® bnng him her clock, 
when she would be back Then he asked r „,j.cated the time o 
SO that he could watch its hands unW 7 

her remm “It’s your clock, and it '“““rasentabon, tluoe^ 

I don’t feel alone ’’ By this time, a was sufficient to 

one of her possessions, of the perso ^nxieues 

provide him with secunty „ sufficienUy from » ^pres- 

Harry was now able to stand pf due m his 

to understand that his delusional masks, 

aon of people as ghoulish figar more ;„g himseU 

fear of being deserted And fear and 5^ b 

spontaneously devise ways of ^ his ai^^“ ^ juj 
securely to reahty He was , which her tcmporarv 

seU selected symbols (the even durmg 

relation with his counselor 
physical absence 
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liked by a person and, to some degree, returmng that liking, re- 
moved the horrible mask 

Only much later did we begin to imderstand that putting masks 
on human beings and experiencmg them as ghosts were devices also 
used by Harry to protect others and himself from the consequences 
of his honucidal anger He dreamed of running a knife through his 
parents and sisters, he had attacked his mother with a knife m 
reality He feared that any day these wishes and threats might be- 
come real, either for his family or for us, who had taken their place 
If we were only ghosts, dead anyway, or masks, then even if he 
put knives into us, no real damage would be done Thus his hostile 
phantasies seemed less destructive when he did not see us as people 
That this may be a correct mterpretation seems borne out by 
the fact that the more he liked a person, the more that person seemed 
to him to have a face (I should better say, the less he hated a per- 
son, smce hkmg anybody was still way beyond him He may, at 
best, have hked what some of us did for him ) But as soon as Harry 
became afraid of someone, or hated him, which to Harry at this 
t^e were hardly separate emotions, this person wore a mask, and 
became a ghost Thus, smce one cannot kill a ghost, his destructive 
wishes seemed somewhat safer and more acceptable 

A further suggestion that Harry used the self-protective device 
of turning reality mto dreams may be found m his remark about 
good and bad dreams His mother began sleeping with him on the 
couch at a time when she had decided to discontinue sexual rela- 
ons with her husband To sleep with one’s mother, particularly 
alter she has left her husband’s bed, is very threatenmg, even more 
so If one has an abusive father who beats anyone who goes against 
ms wishes But even a good chUd, let alone a bad one, may safely 
dream about it Therefore, Harry declared that this real situation 
was only a dream, smce it made him feel safer to beheve this And 

experiences, it was even 
ones To see one’s father drunk, and beating 
ones mother, is temfying It is much safer only to dream it Thus, 
xmev ummg reality mto nightmares, and faces into horrid 
® threatenmg It was better 

nightmares of reality as mere drLms, therefore, 
wnSl as such only after he became con- 

Tn permanenUy much safer for him than mght- 

hlf wnT? 1 ^ months But m the meantime 

^ populated by human bemgs rather than 

Withm three months, even the psychiatrist's mask came off 
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anyway He had to maintain, at least to hunself, ftat ^ 
ceived was given, not freely and in friendship, bu 

‘'“as Mentioned before, the first gratification 

was connected with his truancies When he returned g . 

always so totaUy exhausted that he either -““f ^ “ fed 

bed and went to sleep, or could put up no r=s«tanceJo 

After several weeks of this reassuring feeding, P resisting 

to be undressed But he was so tired that, whil g 

It, he hardly recognized it as an act of frien “ ’ j prepare 

very dimly After two months he "r„o 7 yet 

a warm bath tor hun before gomg to bed He jg 

to touch him, although he eventually aske nurelv physical 

him or to read him a story while he “\,“ore h^ “““> 

comfort of a warm bath It took ask her to do so 

not only gnidgmgly permit her to wash 1^. li,s favo- 

Before this pomt had been reached, at __ began to find it 
rite counselor permanently “lost her ma ’ from her 

possible to accept some other depende P previous depnva- 
Even then, however, the nature and . aaij lus response to 

hons revealed themselves m both his tes stance was well es- 
opportumties lor receivmg tender care placed on th 

tabhshed when he came, a high prenjte gjjildren could really 
“big shot” pose But this was » School where c^^^^ 
behave hke little shots, and where all n he w 

them enjoy their childhood as -thh'hen Ea^h^^^y^^ *‘*f“ap 

tmanUng, Harry witnessed such behav d mm- 

tlus unstressed persuasion for abou 1,5 eonfin 

somewhat cncuitously, to demand lus j jg^t receiving 

self to manipulating situations m which he mi ^pt he was 

care would be so legitimate tha‘ f doubt his ‘““f “““^pd the 
really enjoying childhood pleasut ajauned to h > ^ j j^jt 

Once, L hurt his foot. experienced how good^' 

to be carried by her, without >■> f^^'“a.ped every- 

as likely as not, to hunsel£)> “ would there to carry 

after that he could not ^ counselor was n about ) 

where he went (When his pcuve 8f'“ poSinued to take 

him, he had no difficulty m Pj ^ < ^mg which he 
After a few days had f this she 

advantage of bis mjury m this wW did not hurt, an 
v^ould gladly carry him even 
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I said before that giving things when no mutual relation exists 
often satisfies little or nothmg, now I should add that the younger, 
the more emotionally immature a child is, the less he is able to 
estabhsh personal attachments without being given, generously, by 
an adult, time, concern, positive emotions, tender care, and objects 
The infant’s utter dependency makes it impossible for him to relate 
unless he feels assured that he will always receive tender care from 
this one person, usually his mother And because of the primitive 
organization of his personality, this security can be conveyed to 
him most easily when the appropriate emotions are accompamed by 
tangible evidence of their existence 

Thus in all our work, success depends on whether we can offer 
tender care to the child so that it is acceptable to him, and can 
persuade him to avail himself of our offermgs — ^be they of time, 
concern, services, or presents — ^not as things m themselves, but as 
appropriate expressions of our genuine emotions The child who 
comes to us has been severely disappomted over such a long period 
that he is not ready to believe in our good mtentions Too often he 
was bribed to do not what was best for him, but what was most 
convenient for the giver, too often he was cared for not to increase 
his comfort, but to pacify the guilty feelmgs of a parent or the criti- 
cism of a neighbor Too many times he was exposed to a parents 
concern that he grow up into a bemg who should vicariously satisfy 
the parent’s frustrated wishes, rather than his own desires For 
these and many other reasons the child who comes to the School 
cannot accept as genume what we try to offer him The more we do 
for him, the more he is convmced that we are trying to lull his 
critical powers, to ensnare him, to persuade him to do something 
that we desire him to do, which will be to his detriment 

During his first weeks at the School it was very difficult for 
Har^, too, to allow himself to accept any satisfaction of his de- 
pendent needs He would not even pennit his counselor to protect 
him, because he feared that he would be thought weak He had to 
maintain his lough, “big shot” act at all cost, because he felt secure 
only If he could intimidate others Once, when some of the boys 
were infuriated by his behavior and threatened to beat him up, 
counselor tried to protect him Even in this dire situation, Hnrry 
shouted at her, “I don’t want you to stick up for me' I’ll sock you, 
I U kick you m the ass, if you try to help me!” 

NVhen someone offered Harry candy or sweets, he threatened 
them most rudely with what he would do to them if they did not hand 
the candy over, although this was what they clearly intended to do 
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day present, smce he would not be seeing her on 
emphasized that I would gladly give him the money P 

hunself, but not to spend on others While I wan e coendme 

candy i£ he wanted it, I was not m the least o® 

my money on his mother nor m having him spe J would 
her Therefore, I held out two quarters for him to take if he wouio 

agree to spend it on hunself , and 

Exposed to such a temptaUon, Har^ bemg nice to his 

abusive He accused me of prevenlmg jje might 

mother, and was righteously mdignant that I Screanung 

wish to spend moW on himseU j is gSuove 

with anger, with tears m his eyes, he loudly to ^ 
tor his mother I tried to reassure hun dtat 1 . 35 the 

tional attachment and his good mtentions, “ j,,, mother 

rest of the staff, liked Harry very much and barn y ^ 

Therefore, it made good sense tor us to wis jaemed unable 

that we gave him on himself and not on -s-h so I thought 

to accept this at the moment His ado But I said one 

It best to give him the fifty cents, wi*out r pj-gd best, I 

last time that, while he could spend the mon y 
would prefer him by far to spend it ° subsided and he 

whoever they might be With that, his e 

left my office quietly .lowiy out of the house 

From the window I could see him moment before In what 

Gone was the agitauon he had shown j , ^ood, he crossed the 

seemed a very ^ncentrated ““d ‘^““f gd, aid after dunking 
street and walked a few steps Then he opp carefully 

a while, walked dehberately to as'*"’ whole attitud® again 
dropped the two quarters mto and stormed “to my 

becaiie very hvely He ran back to the hous more I 

office, telhS me ffiat he had lost <?' “X'^ggnts, but this time °nly 
told him that I would give him another “W snulmg hared^ 

d he spent it on hunself and “o one ^ W Afterward, he made 
accepted the money and spent it o ^^sted . mother 

a point of teUmg me how g°f^ ‘ ambivalent relauon to 

This episode Illustrates boffi bis amm^ «'ssurance tat^we 

and his testing of the „ /by spending the “V ^_yjor (by 

preferred him to have a good nme W SP j desuable bchawor W 

self) rather than “Jp^r) was used by HaW to^ 

spending money on his m°* to help him so ^ himself 

our Sincenty but also our r ment Ha'f ,, py symbolically 

oonflict It seemed that at m® * j^^pngs of gum “r 
only after he had first pacifieo m> 
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did But It was only several weeks later that he s 

her to carry him m her arms, without makmg any remarks about his 
extreme fatigue or his sore foot , » 

After this, Harry became more responsive to situations mai 
allowed him to express and find satisfaction for his primitive, 
pendent needs After some mitial hesitation, he began to eat wo - 
ishly, then he began to suck thmgs For example, m the bathtuD 
at first caught drops of water from the faucet m his open mo , 
and later began to suck and lick the faucet For a long tune n 
regularly transformed his washcloth mto a primitive form ot pa 
fier, on which he sucked dehghtedly At meals he showed markeo 
preference for foods (sliced fruit, for example) that could be pic e 
up and sucked When taken out for a treat, he rejected the ice crea 
sundae or chocolate milk shake commonly preferred by children 
age and selected two or more popsicles mstead The more he 
confidence m himself and trust m the world, he more he ! 

with his favorite counselor, hke a very small child He not only 
her bathe and dress him, as described above, but also asked to 


spoon fed and cuddled by her 

How Harry’s progress was mUmately connected with on 
close friendship was also illustrated by his use of toys 
never learned how to play with toys, but he envied other 
who could enjoy such play His jealousy of those who, like hi 
sisters, could play relatively peacefully, and his frustration at 
unable to do this himself, which was aggravated as he watche 
others, made him want to destroy all toys He preferred to bite the 
to pieces, when that was at all possible It made no difference whethw 
the toys were his own or belonged to some other child The vetV 
first toy he did not destroy, but, on the contrary, earned with him 
for a long time, was one his counselor made for him in bis presence 
And for some time thereafter he accepted only toys that she ® 
for hun This was probably due to his past experiences with graU- 
ficaUon — treats, toys, physical care — that had been given bun not for 
his own sake He was too convinced that, when somethmg mce 
offered, it was done for the adult’s benefit rather than bis own 
his parents, it had been more important to receive, m return to 
their presents, expressions of love and graUtude, whether they were 
faked or not, than to see that Harry had a good tune himself 
This was highhghted by an mcident that took place after he bao 
been with us for approxunately two months Harry came to me 
insisted that I had to give him fifty cents so that he could buy a 
box of candy for his mother’s birthday, which was several weeU 
off I told him that I saw no reason why he should buy her a birtn- 
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ness and awkwardness, which he now recognized ^ 
child only seven years old, was hidden the real Ha^ safety 

was not clumsy at all, but defenseless, as a rabbit 
rests m always looking out tor potentid “ „aitmg to find 

as he spies one, runs away as fast as he nan w wanted 

out whether the danger is unagined or real Bu qjjIj stay put, 

was not to be a fearful rabbit, but a lazy one, ^ jj^at even 

and do no more harm than “killing” Cairo Harry Fully 

this rabbit “kills," may have had symboho men g j gnpyed 
childish, was Lolhpop He neither ran nor killed, but merely 
the mtantUe pleasures of eating and sucking , j„s Easter 
A few months later, at Easter time, behave He ad- 

bunny his newly acquired knowledge abou crawl around or 

monished it, “Act like a real httle boy ^u’re a monkey 

climb on roofs If you do that people wi happen ’ 

and treat you hke a monkey, and you o ^ replaced by a 
The lazy and carefree LoUipop away and doing 

responsible citizen who recognized mat ru ^ ^ jn 

bad things was not worthy of a j caused others to trea 

part, this “monkey”-Uke behavior that haa 
him as if he were an animal 

developing a developed m the 

Harry’s desire to behave ^s^onable superego replaced 

course of a process in which a Harry’s self-destruc 

a primitive, self pumtive, sense of ^ . feelings, of h^s co 
had been the consequence of his ^ may have (jegtroy 

that he deserved punishment he dared fa ® 

vated by magical thmkmg fhiro m that respect, he ^ 
him and, when fate did not oblig forgiven or „gd this 

''Pt.mistically, that his misdeeds ^d ^,t he was spared tn 

eiy bad in the first place, of P“ . , desnoyed the na , hhshment 


tune 


Jiat his misdeeds bad he was i 

y bad in the first place, P“ yy desnoyed the ne 
le only to be much more bomW gunking to tbe^ („ 

It IS a long move from ^ year favorite 

true mner controls It wa Identification 
succeed m this integrative as the ff-^s of other staff 

counselor, adoption of her s aided by th® values of the 
tying relauon with her s^makmg t"®, the protection 

members), and last but no ^crit ^ up die 

School because ’“^v^ded-aH P=®‘“pprov^ and to replace 
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propitiating his mother. He had intended the money for her, and 
he could not spend it on himself despite our encouragement. But 
our understanding of his stronger desires was sufficient to permit 
Harry to act out his problem, i.e., to expend money on his mother 
(which pacified his guilt and was in line with his positive feelings 
for her) but in such a way that she would derive no pleasure from 
it (which was in accordance with his stronger, negative feelmgs 
about her). He behaved as his parents, who “lost money” when 
they bought toys that Harry could not enjoy because they were not 
really intended for his enjoyment. These may have been some of 
the motives that made Harry drop the money into a sewer.^^ 

Many such experiences, similar in psychological meaning though 
entirely different in actuality, are needed before a child’s testing of 
us and our intentions convinces him that, at the School, satisfactions 
are offered to him for his own sake and not for extraneous or ul- 
terior considerations of our own — such as our temporary conveni- 
ence, or our wish to mold him into some preconceived notion of 
what his personality ought to be. Harry was no exception. Again 
and again, he tested us and because he usually did not find us want- 
ing, his view of the world slowly changed. 

By the time Harry had been with us for eight months he had 
accumulated quite a number of toys, including stuffed animals, which 
he no longer tore to pieces. Now when the boys of his group planned 
to have a fancy zoo of stuffed animals he could join in their fun. 
Each boy dressed up his animals according to bis own taste. 
began with his elephant. He made a cage for it, to which he attached 
a sign saying that it was the biggest of all animals, the king of all 
elephants. Next came a cage for his favorite, the teddy bear; this he 
dressed in his very own clothes and labeled it, “Clumsy, a bear 
only seven years old who is sUU clumsy at times.” Clumsy was 
followed by Hoppy, a lazy rabbit who “only kills carrots." Last 
came his dog. Lollipop, so named because “he loves lollipops and 
eats them all the time.” 

Seen in the sequence in which he arranged them, it seemed that 
Harry was stating that at first he had tried to derive protection from 
the idea of being the strongest and biggest, the tough “big shot,’ 
the animal king, because only then could the defenseless and inadc- 
quatc “clumsy” boy he actually was feel safe. Behmd all this tough- 


"“"o* of dropping money into a sewer 
that Ha^ s bad relation to the mother may have originated partly in the 
she hand ed him during hi$ education in cleanliness. Since eating and eliminauon 
arc cloacly ronnecicd, and since, in the young child’s mind, giving up feces 
often ^uated With giving a gift, the wish to buy his mother candy may have bceo 
part of a total emotional capenence, which he acted out here. 
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because I thoroughly disapproved of physical punishment, which all 
staff members knew, and because I wanted to hve up to my prom- 
ise, I had asked the substitute counselor to termmate his services to 
the School I added that no other action was open to me m vww 
of the School’s policies m this respect and my own promises, bu 
that I, myself, felt it was nevertheless not quite fair to the substi- 
tute Harry’s behavior had been so exasperatmg that it 
considerably more than average patience, and it was understanda e 
that the young man had lost his temper Tummg to Harry, sai 
that he, in particular, should understand how a person ®^Sht o^e 
his temper, smee he contmually did so himself On the other ^ » 
no misbehavior of a child at the School would be punished m kma, 
or by spankmg 

To me this was just another of our innumerable efforts to convey 
our attitudes to Harry, to reach him with our emotions, to convmce 
him that life at the School was different from what he had know 
before Contrary to my expectations, all this made a great 
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bite’s difficulties, smee he had provoked the situation m the hrsi 
place 


fl behavior durmg this mcident demonstrated to ns ° . 

t tunc that his conscience was deffnitely developmg 
f PlJt was caused not by any direct act of violenc , 

that he had been instrumental m creating an ac gj^Iy 

this moment on, he never agam acted quite as irresponsibly 
^ before 


oeiore ^ 

^nnself, was quite aware that bis never had 

^cquisiuon He felt a need to justify the fact 

chilfi When his counselor read the story o . dumb if 

be hnH frt remarked that Pino ^ Wnrrv became very 


he h remarked that Pmocchio became very 

“ conscience was At that, He 

“How could he know what a com 

OrSi°‘^ C where a con- 

scienn School It was the only place he ™ the 

storv acquu-ed Agam and agam he parts 

lieahn ^‘“occhio be read to him, and particulM y 1 pjjrQcchio 
“'“’mg with the problem o£ conscience and the fact that Pmoc 
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mg this process m detail, one diaractenstic example may illustrate 
it — an mcident that was a major turning point m Harry’s attitude 
toward staff members and himself 

In cases of staff sickness, vacations, or for other reasons, a sub- 
stitute counselor temporarily takes the place of one of a groups 
two regular counselors Staff members also often serve as subsU 
tutes during their mitial trammg period Harry had been at the 
School for about nme months when a young man was called m to 
substitute for one of the regular counselors of Harry’s group With 
newcomers, whose attitude he needed to test out to feel secure, 
Harry was characteristically on his worst behavior The substitute, 
though relatively inexperienced, by and large was quite good with 
the boys and rather well receiv^ by the group Nevertheless, at one 
pomt, exasperated by Harry’s misbehavior, he lost his patience and 
gave Harry a token spanking 

The children know that any form of physical punishment by 
teachers or counselors is not permitted, and nght away some boys 
came to tell me what had happened They had little doubt that 
Harry had only received what he had asked for, and they probably 
enjoyed seeing him punished So they told me about it not out of 
sympathy for Harry, but out of concern about their own safetyi 
which depended on whether or not they could trust the School’s 
promise that they need not fear physical punishment Much as I dis* 
like corporal punishment m itself, my actions in this case were at 
first motivated more by my wish to show these children that I 
meant to keep my promises than by my concern for Harry I knew 
that he could overtax one’s paUence and that the School had already 
lost a few polenually good staff members because they could not 
take Harry during the anxious period when they served as substi- 
tutes, I e , beginning counselors Little did I know at the beginning 
of this episode that it would have far-reachmg consequences for 
Harry As I became aware of this, I carried my actions further, no 
longer mainly for the sake of the other children, but also for his 
benefit 

In any case, I immediately went back with the boys to their dor- 
mitory and in front of all the children in this group, including Harry* 
I relieved this substitute counselor and asked one of our experienced 
counselors to take his place 

This showed Harry, as well as the other children, that immediate 
action had been taken A little while later, after tempers had cooled 
off, I discussed the event with the group I reminded them that 
when they had come to the School I had made promises to them, 
one of which was that they should never be spanked Therefore, both 
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could become a real boy only when he had learned the difference 

between nght and wrong 

Whatever feeble ego Harry had possessed had been subservient 
to his id, which only made him act out all the more Now his ego 
became overpowered by his superego Unfortunately the superego 
he had developed through identification with significant figures at 
the School was not free from previously acquired elements For a 
long time he had been under the influence of a rigorous mother, 
whose demands had made their impact on his personahty At the 
same time his bad hfe-expenences had generated great violence in 
feelmgs and actions This violence was not yet tamed He no longer 
acted it out all the tune, but it was still within him, and it attached 
itself now to his superego He always had turned a great deal of 
hostility agamst himself, as could be seen from his self-destructive 
actions But these had been more or less m the nature of crude dis- 
charges rather than conscience reactions Now he acquired not only 
a conscience, but a violent, unreasonable one By no means was an 
optimum harmony among id, ego, and superego yet reached Para- 
phrasing a remark of Freud, one might say that where there had 
been id there was now superego, equally passionate and irrational 
So Harry kept demandmg more pumshment of all kinds because, 
as he put it, he was “bad ” When aimoyed or frustrated, he still 
felt his old, aggressive desires, sull hated us and wanted to get even 
with us But he could no longer afford to act out immediately if he 
had no more adequate reason for domg so than a feeling of frustra- 
Uon So he wished to be punished This would solve his emotional 
impasse Either the punishment would serve as an externally im- 
posed restramt, which would prevent him from acting out and thus 
solve the inner conflict, or it would aggravate his anger to such 
degree that he would feel justified in acting out, and m this way, too, 
resolve his inner conflict, at least for the time bemg In desperation, 
he would shout at his counselor or me, “I want to hurt you so that 
you’ll hurt me’” Thus he openly stated his aggressive wishes and 
his desire to be punished for them 

The next step was for his superego to become so stnet that Harry 
fell guilty and tried to make amends when anything bad happened 
at tile School He seemed to wish to function as the conscience for 
all the children A tentative explanation for this is that Harry bad 
acquired his own conscience through appropriating the morals and 
mor^ of staff members who, to him, m their totality represented 
Uic School It was not yet his individual superego, based on hts 
standards and controlling his behavior Such individualization of 
mtrojcctcd values look place at a later time 
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sufficient motive; he also had to assure himself continuously of the 
pleasures that were awaiting him as a reward. 

We have already seen that, as late as a year and a half after 
entering the School, Harry still ran away and stole. However, the 
latter was done very rarely and then only if his relation to those 
close to him had broken down. Also, while the temptation to stem 
was still too great to avoid altogether, now his conscience bothered 
him so much that he had to make restitution afterward. On ope 
occasion he had stolen some money from a counselor whom he dis- 
liked. He may have intended to return it, but his own counselor 
discovered the theft before he gave the money back. Right after- 
ward he tried to call me on the telephone, but “I did not answer. 
He then made sure that a message was left for me urging me not 
to send Harry away from the School. 

The arrival of a new child at the School was always threatening 
to Harry. Fearful that the newcomer would deprive him of some- 
thing, even though they were not in the same group and did not 
share counselors or teachers, Harry would try to beat the other to 
it by stealing something and then running away. During his second 
year,^ Harry’s fear that a new child would totally dispossess him (as 
his sisters had done) was no longer as acute, but be still feared that 
he might not get enough. Therefore instead of running away be be- 
gan to revert to extremely infantile behavior. He claimed that he 
was a little baby, and requested uninterrupted attention. 

A new girl had come to the School and, as usual, this tempted 
Harry to return to delinquency. His counselor’s efforts helped 1^ 
to combat the temptation. In addition, he concentrated on thinkins 
and talking about his birthday, which was still many weeks away^ 
He acted out his birthday party, and even sang “Happy Birthday 
to himself. He reminded his counselor of the presents he expected 
to receive and of her promise to take him out to dinner. He asked 
u '^ould take him to his favorite eating place, which 

he did not call by its true name, “The Midway Huddle,” but the 
Midway Cuddle”; then he began humming the song, “Cuddle Up 
a Little Ooscr." So cuddling up to her, and cuddled by her he lost 
the need to run away. 

Of couree running away and stealing were not the only delin- 
quent acliyiUcs to which Harry was tempted. Given his inner vio- 
lence, It did not take much on the part of others to induce him to 
act out their aggressions for them. For some time he rose to every 
dare, as much as we tried to prevent others from challenging hun 
and him from accepUng the dare. Things got better only after W 
acquired his conscience, which, as I have said, became so strict 
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impression, our work is the more difficult We have to tear down 
crooked and dangerous walls while at the same time erecting new 
ones, but never can we let the child be without any walls, for they 
may be his defenses, for example, agamst suicidal tendencies We 
may even have to buttress very shaky walls such as, for example, 
obsessional defenses against paranoia, so that they will not collapse 
and in coming down destroy or permanently cover up with their 
rubbish the new structure just started, which will provide more 
adequate protection agamst ffie difficulties of living Once these new 
walls — the child’s adequate tools for mastery — are ready, then 
tearmg down the old ones may prove more difficult just because 
we had to re«enforce them temporarily 

The child must not only be helped to give up his pathological 
behavior, which, by itself, would at best only result in a surface 
adjustment, and at worst, lead to permanent placement m an msti- 
tuUon, but he must also free himself of the causes of his conduct 
While m many of our children it would be easy to point to the 
parents’ shortcommgs as causative factors, the reality is that, by the 
time we meet them, the children have developed, on their own, 
attitudes and convictions that stand m the way of relating to people 
and meetmg reaUty adequately These have to be rectified, and when 
necessary replaced, often by an entirely different set of inner atti- 
tudes, hopes, and expectations, otherwise — to return to the analogy 
of the building— -we would only be addmg pretty plaster walls m 
front of the old crooked and rotten walls, which basically would 
remam as insufficient as before to carry the roof and keep tb® 
inhabitants comfortably protected 

It is easier to speak about such matters m similes than to spell 
out in detail how the process of ridding oneself of the bad effects of 
the past takes place, and the mtegration of one’s personality is 
achieved For example, sometimes it is necessary for a child to 
understand why he behaves asocially and what attitudes of his 
parents evoked his neurotic reactions, before he can relinquish such 
behavior In other cases, and more frequently in young children, 
such insight into what went wrong m the past is not necessary, and 
help around everyday life-experiences without reference to the patho- 
genic past suffices to help the child master his difficulties permanently 
But one of the things all our children have to be helped with is 


explain why our work a often so slow and why m the proc»» 
of rchabditat on some children have to become worse, or at least seem to become 
worse to the outside observer It u not only because the palhology, which before 
was party hidden, has to be brought out into the open, but also! occasionally. il 
has to be temporarily re-enforced. 
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I might mention that only after livmg with him for more than six 
months did we dare suggest that he begm individual play sessions 
with his favorite counselor Up to then it had been beyond his en- 
durance to be m the same room with an adult in a situation that 
implied any emotional demand And even after the play sessiom 
started, for quite some time he came only very irregularly, and only 
when his counselor made very special efforts to get him to come 
In the sessions Harry did not dare give his imagmation free 
rem, but used this time mostly to obtam quite basic satisfactions 
eatmg qmetly, curhng up m the counselor’s lap, bemg read to It w^ 
several more months before he began to enjoy the sessions, and 
longer before he could act out what was on his mind through draw- 
mg, using toys, and so on Still, for a long time whatever insight he 
was able to gam was derived more from actual situations, such as 
his behavior with other children, than from the play sessions, m 
which he used symbolic materials such as dolls and Ae playhouse 
Nevertheless, one day he finally began to play act 

Why It took him so long to act out what was pressmg on his 
mind, why he was so afraid to re-create and thus visualize it, be- 
came apparent as soon as he began to play with dolls The very 
first use he made of symbolic toy material was to re enact a scene 
m which a father came home drunk and destroyed the furniture, 
while a little boy fled over the roof This basic plot he replayed many 
times with relatively few variations Only much later did he begin 
to use soldiers fighting, airplanes dropping bombs, cars crashing, 
etc , to act out his anxieties and hostility in more general and child- 
like form These play sessions proceeded pretty much along the 
lines of child psychoanalysis, a process that has been sufficiently 
described so that to mclude a detailed account of it seems unneces- 
sary here But it should be stressed that these sessions made only a 
supplementary contribution to Harry’s rehabditation, in the main, 
it was the result of living m an environment that through its total 
influence promoted the mtegrabon of Harry’s personality 

Much of his insight, Harry gamed spontaneously Once a story 
was read to him about a little beaver who went to a new place to 
establish his home The story told how the beaver’s parents, brother, 
and sister were to live with him, once the home was ready At this 
point Harry suddenly mtemipted “I bet I know what happens 
When he goes back to call for them to take them to the new home 

75 Of coune la line wiih ibc philosophy and ihe structure of the School, 
these play sessions were closely mtarclated wnh what went on duruig Harry s daily 
bfe, while imithl gamed mu> prcsstiu prrAlems dunng the individual sessions 
an immedule i aflu.oce on the way all of ha life the School was handled. 
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h;s traumatic past Now he enacted the behavior o£ a go°d tohj 

fipntine Harrv') got into the type of mischief that sm^ 

^ot to create Fmaliy the boy knocked a table over, which was 
lucent both of the father’s behavior of Harry 
us This really annoyed the father doll, according 4 

compared with the previous behavior of the father when g > 
Harry now had him act reasonably and with control He 
made to say, “I’m mad at you,” and there the matter ende 
The doll play must have remmded Harry that thmg h 
ally not been handled this way at his home ^ for so 

angry and he returned to playmg war with soldiers, which i 
long had served as his favorite way of expressing his deep ang 
hostility But now the play with the soldiers soon tntatd 

lost interest before any violent action occurred Instead, ne^ i 
to a toy airplane Before lettmg the plane go up, Harry said, 
make sure that the plane has good brakes That’s ^,th 

wise It might get out of control ” Then he equipped the . 

radar, because “I have to see what’s ahead” that 

that there had ever been any bad times at home, and 
his father never showed more violence than merely 
mad,” were some of the emergency brakes he had forged to 
self, as were also his fear of excessive pumshment and, lat , ^ 

demands for it Now, however, these emergency methods 0 
trollmg his asocial behavior were no longer needed At the ® ^ 

this play session he said, “I want to turn o2 the emergency 
Wc don’t need it any more, because the war’s over It’s realty 
and for good ” , 

This runaway, impulse ridden boy was not yet m full con ^ 
himself, but he now possessed brakes, which he could apply s 
he ever agam get out of control He dared to look ahead 
future (the radar) because he was now convmced that the 
unbke lus past, would not be too horrible to face Once sec 
this confidence, Harry’s war with society would be over 


DEVELOPING A NEW PERSONALITY 

All these processes — dismlegrabon of old patterns, 
of conscience, mastermg the traumatic past — which were made p 
sible only by the formaUon and strengthenmg of true 
Uons, proceeded sunultaneously It is hard to determme 
m tunc, Harry’s new personality slowly began to supersede tne 
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grow, and gained ten pounds in wi^ 

slowly disintegrated, which occurred sunultMeo y ^ 

lution of his neurotically strict conscience, Hany ^ 
half inches in eleven months and gained weigh 

SOMATIC symptoms: the last txjrmoil 

Long before Harry n'icrL^had^ied areal 

tom to deal with a seemingly u^olvable conui » enjoyment 

or pretended bodily injury to justify his accep delinquent 

of infantile satisfactiois/ Eventually, hke man^o to 

children, Harry developed one relatively lo ® when his 

tom. This S^e during that period m hf 'ff^'tog from fear 
chief deterrent to asocial behavior was s ^ damaged if he 
that his relation to one particular period durmg 

acted out, to an internal feeling of guilt. , jjy because a 

which temporary restraint of ^behavior, permanent restraint, 
loved person was present, was bemg rep Y 
achieved through inner control.®^ .. act on a com- 

For a considerable time, nresence of persons who 

promise basis. He controlled himself affecuon and the 

were important to him, in order to r crbool. This was best 
tangible advantages offered by Jj?® dropped the rock he was 
illustrated by the incident in which he dropp ^ 

27. Tlo raises Ihe quesuon of why tto ‘’‘^'’soperego 

mediate discharge of tension dunog syjnptoms of a j hstless The 

luvxng to resort to physic^ be ‘t?. sSluc conconu- 

though he, too, may of ^u^'^S^uent appearance m 

explanation for the relaUve ® ,l mfant and iheir frequ pp^ found m 

tants of superego formation m the latency the parents for 

the rehabihtauon of a deUnqucnl uifant rehes enUrely o absolutely nec- 

the difference m degree of ®amrity The i^an ^threatened ^ilh- 

aU the neccssiues of life; therefore. same ume, ir— 

essarv for him to feel adequately “experience, which ^e c^ ^ 


Wrto rcsoTto phUic^ ‘“-r-w“:rb:^S«enay cTnco^^- 

though he, too, may ^mplam of ^u^'^S^uent appearance m 

explanation for the relaUve ® ,l mfant and iheir frequ pp^ found m 

tants of superego formation m the latency the parents for 

he rehabihtauon of a deUnqucnl uifant rehes enUrely o absolutely nec- 

is difiersocc m dsgres of cawnly qf U.S P“““ “*„“cosd ».*• 

ill the necessiUes of life; therefore, I** . . j djg same ume, any 

Ksary for him to feel adequately P^^^^temis experience, “^Lents within 

drawal of the parent's love is an ^*^S|oraW parental requirem 
avoid at all costs, thus he is forcea u/ because of 

himself Without delay. vnuncster is quite in^pen example, bad by 

By comparison, the delinquent y delinquency At the expense 

his greater maturity and becaw ° ^ degree of self sufS ^ criucal needs, 
the age of five or six acquired M ^f^^jearned to satisfy ^ jneals or a 

of punishment, or the fear of desires, such ” ^ bis parents, by 

rSisTOspr^^^^ 

ss (?s^»"oSps';'=r«^ “keSJJof i»ysi.c soso^ 

involved m developing inner controls 
antt unn e c essa r y. 
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ing, “I suppose you’re about through, with school now.” re- 
plied with disgust, “Don’t be silly!” A statement that would one 
have pleased him and fitted in well with his behavior, 
him as disgusting. Another example of his newly-acquired 
and his desire to enjoy it was his request to be transferred back iro 
the group of older boys, with whom he was then living, to the group 
of his own age in which he had lived initially; and this change w 
effected with great success. , , . 

When Harry first came to us, at seven years of age, his acade 
achievement had been on the preschool level, although he 
to be able to do fourth or fifth grade work. He also bragged tha 
could read everything, knew everything, and therefore had no ne 
to do silly, stupid school work. Actually, since he was always o 
the go” during his first year at School, he was never in class an 
had no time to learn. During the second half-year he slowly becain 
acclimated to the classroom, by being permitted to play, run ! 
hide in the fireplace, and so on, as he liked. For the entire nr^ 
year, no academic learning to speak of took place. Only after 
had learned to “stay put” and the world had begun to seem orderly 
and comprehensible to him, could he make first efforts at compt®" 
bending it through learning. After that, he became one of the bes 
and most effective workers in bis class. From a beginning iu whicn 
he learned almost nothing during his first year at School, Harry 
succeeded during the next eight months in mastering nearly two 
years of academic achievement. This was accomplished partly b®' 
cause, during this time, his overstrict conscience was forcing him 
to work unusually hard. 

The change in Harry’s behavior and personality became visibl® 
also in his appearance. The tight, harried expression disappemed 
from his face and the artificial grimacing was replaced for a time 
by an overserious, worried mien, and then finally by a childish grio* 
The boy who had always seemed too tense and distraught, as if he 
would at any moment fall to pieces, began to look well put together. 
Physical development and integration accompanied his emotional 
and intellectual growth. During the first ten months at the School 
he grew two inches and gained ten pounds. Then came the period 
discussed below, when ovcrconirol caused a storage of tension within 
him, when guilt imposed a ri^d restraint upon his inner energy* 
which resulted in body rigidity. During these nine months Harry did 
not grow in height, and lost weight (altogether eight pounds). Then 
the storing of tension in his body was replaced by a definite somatic 
si'mptom, and willi this concentration of tension in one symptom it 
seemed that his body could loosen up again. Harry again started to 
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grow, and gained ten pounds in four months. After 

slowly disintegrated, which occurred simult^eously vn ^ 

lution of his neurotically strict conscience, Harry S*-® 

half inches in eleven months and gained weight accor mgiy- 

SOMATIC symptoms: the last turmoil 

Long before Harry unconsciously began to ^ /reS 

tom to deal with a seemingly unsolvable conflict, enioyment 

or pretended bodily injury to justify his accep an delinquent 

of infantile satisfactions. Eventually, hke „^vsical symp- 

children, Harry developed one relatively ^9®®" ^ . .f* .jon when his 
tom. This arose during that period in from fear 

chief deterrent to asocial behavior was slow y damaged if he 
that his relation to one particular P“s°“ - the period during 

acted out, to an internal feeling of guut. 1 . ■ j njiy because a 
which temporary restraint of misbehavior, ac restraint, 

loved person was present, was being replaced by permanen 
achieved through inner control-tt’ ^ ^ 

For a considerable time, Harry tried to ^ persons who 

promise basis. He controlled himself m me p jgection and the 

were important to him, in order to retm , .pjj^ was best 

tangible advantages offered by amnoed the rock he was 

illustrated by the incident in which he PP ouncmg ua- 

~T7.-n.. the question of why tbe 

mediate discharge of tensioa during ^ symptoms of a The 

having to resort to physical illness or hl^equenUy ured an conconu- 

•hough he. too. may complam of “5 oh«"f“' ““ “ .“aSS m 

explanation for the relauve absence M d their found m 

tsmts of superego formation in Uie latency “the^pareou for 

the rehabihtation of a delinquent child dur^^ entirely on the par^^^ 

the difference m degree of JJ* _ff.cuon of the ^threatened with- 

all the necessiues of life, therefore, the ^ame uae, must 

cssary for him to feel adequately experience, ,„^mcnls within 

drawal of the parent’s love is an ‘>«'^^io5ate parental requirements 
avoid at all costs, thus be is forced because of 

himself without delay. q,r...nister a quite independent, p,g^ bad by 

By comparison, the delinquent Pj.i,nquency. Harr^ f ^be expense 

he greatn matunty and became of St 

•he age of five or S.J acquired f to ••“•J' ^ “Sar meals or a 

of punishment, or the fear of ••■ ••* .jcsircs, such w f pwents. by 

and when necessary, to re^queh c uyngcr mdepeodetilly sufficient 

comforublc bed. He could satisfy ho h>™'^ „p,y garage pru>^^ ^ „„ 
stealmg food or by begging: n hesOT^ W " 

shelter. When compared with '^'jS^uiremenls at psychic enerO 

'"“it°io‘’S:n“he‘'”naS f-r ■ -““j 

involved In developing inner controls ana xo 
and unnecessary. 
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Lout to throw because he saw 


about to throw because lavonre^^— 

in/ criticism became even mote important to , 

often wished to control the strong temptaUon he sbU “t to ac 

One way out of this impasse was to somatize it, to become m u 
one IS ill, one cannot run away or behave aggtessiiuly It 
Zci eauer to conform to adults’ requuements Outside 
nous are restricted, and thus temptaUons to asoci^ “^ utterly 
reduced Also, if one is sick one may '«”P“ardy become utwjf 
dependent without losmg the self respect derived 
sufficient In this way the pretense of independence can be pr 
while one is actually enjoymg complete dependence 

But smce aggressive self-sufficiency had been Har^^“?” * 
fense agamst his great need and wish for „ 

civmg It up left him vulnerable Therefore, be took retug 
physical sickness While being sick creates i- 

sure to receive good care, such vulnerability is not . 

ous Physical dlness also permitted Harry to make 
on us, demands that he had once been able to / 

enough, but could not now, while plagued with guilt Mamg S 
gerated clauns upon us also offered an outlet for his j 

by being ill, Harry could combme aggressiveness with a oema 
for dependency without losmg status or creatmg guilt 

How he used physical illness to prevent hunsell from actmg 
may be illustrated by his behavior one day when he smuggled s 
parmg kmves from the kitchen mto his bed in the , j 

mediately after domg so, he complamed of a stomach ache, 
that he had a temperature, and wanted to be taken out of the do 
tory mto the sick room In this way he tried to prevent toseu i 
having a chance to use the knives agamst anyone , 

received a great deal of attention and care, he admitted that ne 
stolen the kmves, brought them out of their hidmg place, 
handed them over to his counselor Once the knives were temov , 
he no longer felt sick 

What kmd of sickness a child succumbs to under such cir 
stances depends on physiological factors as well as on 
history We have seen quite a few delmquents who developed c 
or bronchial asthma to force themselves to stay put while at 
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same time makmg sure that *HMry,'^too, at first 

go so far as to break a toe. “ Xs ^d colds Among 

experunented for some tune with s ^ stomach ache, a diet 

the reasons he gave them up was that, jj^vmg to diet would 

was requued. and for a cold staying “ ™™fong, which he 

have meant deprivmg hunself of deprived him 

could or would not forego, staymg ^ mobihty, such as m 

of the chance to discharge ten^ control himself 

sports, but he needed this discharge m order 

otherwise r.asons durmg short periods 

For these and many more com^e athlete’s foot 

Harry suffered from allergies, ne ruigworm It seemed 

Fmally he settled down to a very long S for careful 

that the small chdd’s repeat^ hniises and his happy wearing of 
treatment of real or unagmary . mature form of skm 

band-aids, bad been transposed mto a more 

disease arcusmn us of causing his nng- 

At first Harry was violent “ for example, of swim- 

worm, of havmg “mvented it *° n™e degree to which this 

mmg m our pool One may sp induce him to adopt mne 

was due to msight without our , jaim with dependent grat 

controls, and without out offer *° P™ -c^ary, certamly it would 
fication, this Illness might have often accused m 

have temamed uunoticed or at wanting hun to get w 

of not carmg for him ‘‘dequately, or n^w ^fc 

At the same Ume he hung ^ disabdity for many monto 
After he had made much “ “ the nngworm It had 

Harry finally decided how he had acqM ^ Hood 

been at the movies, whd® P^ reauty, nor had anybody 

(There was no basis for this ata'crne”' ^y^, ^ 

intimated that this mcident ™8hl ha ^ parents, oriy 

fecuon 1 As Harry told the story. Rohm noo ^^ery- 

taendlU: M^d him fifih. ^^“g S h= 
body whde roammg the sueets Hie mom 

28 His nngworm persisted wnsion twice- 

emouonally quiet times but jjot respond to trca 

mterference Dunng this most careful med ,^ly checked by 

repeated successful x ray j.. sach ueatincnt, ''^^j_,n,Srcd by an R-N # 

unusual for ringworm to persist treatment admmisurca 

a dermatologist, with the suppl«*^ excluded.) . , fUg psychoanalytic 

and when the possibdity of rcinfecwn^ ^ f be wid that denna 

29 Following an o^servaUM by Fcm 256 ). it may ^ boU» 

Theory of Neurosis Norton ‘^„use they can become 

,n«.« or,, narttctilarlv suitable symptoms 
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he said, his head itched for the firet tune He added, “Everybody 
would be much happier if there would not be any movie houses and 
people did not have to go to shows” Since be had seen Robin 
Hood, “I have to have my head bathed and salved twice a day,” 
he said, “and that’s very nice ” (Actually as part of his treatment 
his head was bathed only once a day but was salved twice ) He 
added that he did not care whether he ever got rid of the disease 
Thus the sickness was a wammg that gomg to the movies, running 
away and stealing, which he connected with Robin Hood, were 
dangerous ventures 

So much for some of the psychological factors that made Harry 
want to be sick, and which aggravated and made him hang on to 
his sickness During this period m his rehabihtation, as mentioned 
above, his bodily tonus changed m a way suggesting that a process 
of tension-stormg was at work Harry who previously had been 
wonderfully well coordmated, probably as a result of contmuous 
exercise during his runaway life, became clumsy and even slow m 
movement He felt this himself, since, as mentioned before, be called 
one of the anunals with which he identified, “clumsy,** and the other 
“lazy ” His gait, which had been smooth and rapid, became leaden 
and slouchmg, as if his limbs were too heavy for him to carry Al- 
though the whole body was mvolved, the parts of the body most 
affected were his legs, he complained of feelmg tired all the tune 
Harry’s sickness, without bemg at all painful, entitled him to 
receive additional tender cate, which he now permitted hunself to 
en]oy without further justification This be openly stated While his 
nngworm infection persisted, he regressed to nightly enuresis There- 
fore, the customary evenmg bath was replaced by what he consid- 
ered “something special,” a bath m the morning This bath and the 
nngworm treatment took considerable time, during which our nurse 
devoted herself entuely to his care He enjoyed this very much In 
the tub he behaved lie a little child, trymg to submerge hunself 
entirely, playmg for long periods with small toys, the washcloth, or 
the soap Once he suddenly declared, ‘ Last year I fell a lot and was 
always covered with scratches, and I had to run to you for band- 
aids, but this IS much better” 

But then, in the middle of Harry’s second year at School, when 
he was not yet nme years old, an unfortunate senes of traumatic 
events took place His parents’ divorce became final The pro 
ceedings had been prolonged while the parents fought for the cus- 
tody of the children Harry was informed of his parents’ divorce 
aist at a time when his overstrong conscience was making him feel 
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gu.lty about anytog 

ceeded in doing away with them, fo = divorced, he 

destroyed On receivmg the news that te parents wer 
said, “I don’t have patents any more j^^^ctive efforts He 

Shortly atterward he “^de several sell j^,,hen 

tried to put his hand into an ^le gas out- 

stove, blew out the pilot “ . wanted to kill hunself Later 

lets, his open explanaUon was *at 

he took an timer tube and roUed d down^a ^ a 

ahead of it, lay down^ so that it wo 

cat, tunning over me ” i„mself tor the divorce, he WM 

When he was not angry at him v-agyet he saw a woman 
ang^at his mother Other’s buJd he would 

walkmg down the street w>'° "“-a d, he hated aU women 
throw snowballs at her ’ ^ded him to throw snow 

EventuaUy his than at real persons Then 

at posters showing women rather tba;^=>Jy me” ‘J 

gave as the reason tor his throwing snowbalL 

was pomted out to _ or at mete unages on p j 

strangers, who did not ,“ajd, “But I don’t mean • 

insisted that his parents despite the -(.(j’ the 

that his mother was ^ l,ave definitely bis 

toward her The divorce seOTe^__^ .f .Sicuon 

roles, perhaps because under his * jd m bun 

sisters, whUe the court had pu view of 

But Uiis legal than fotufy his » added m 

by the moUicr, did htU= mo cuon that bis 

hfs parents’ roles, b“'d “X^ngibened bis »nvicUon tn 
his confusion “^out s« and^^^ ‘°h^o( whom he was 

mother had "'''‘'Jfj “worse because lus mo* > w-aited m a 
Matters were rnade wors f’%hr«uld jump out. 

so afraid, ®anaged o ^ *^“!S;’v w-as always a temp- 

parked car near the Sc “ mu she would never 

press some money •“ ^d tell bun *ai she_w 

tauon tor Harry jnt^ but would B^t ^ ^ 

accept die court selderoe-m ,h^as £ s ^ 

plsn would succeed, ^jo m court 

a policeman, Viho 
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returned to her.s» This totaUy shattered Harry. A policeman was a 
most threatening figure to him— his own adversary m truancy, ana 
the personification of his father’s worst enemy. Once, the mother 
had had the father arrested when he was demolishing the apart- 
ment. In Harry’s presence, the father attacked the policemen and 
was severely beaten by them. Now his mother was planning to marry 
a man who represented his and his father’s common enemy. 

On the next day after hearing of this, a severe case of verruca 
plana juvenilis was added to Harry’s ringworm. We became even 
more accepting of his difficulUes, and tried everything possible to 
reassure him and make him comfortable, both because of his upset- 
ting experience with his mother and because of the unpleasantness 
of the cure for warts. Characteristically, these appeared on his foot 
(a further prevention against running away, which had become more 
threatening since a policeman-husband supposedly would be put in 
charge of him as a father) and on his hand, into which his mother 
had pressed the forbidden money (Harry knew that we do not ap- 
prove of such money gifts). Under treatment, with which were com- 
bined our efforts to reassure him, the warts disappeared withm two 
weeks. Then, as if this were not bad enough, Harry had a visit with 
his father shortly after the warts cleared up. His fa^er informed him 
that he had wrecked his boss’s car while intoxicated and had con- 
sequently lost his job. Bandages visibly indicated the seriousness of 
the accident. And all this at the time Harry was trying to ma^er 
the ambivalence underlying his positive relation to his father. For 
example, Harry had spoken about his hope that his father might 
build up the business in which he was employed, but also had said 
that he, Harry, planned to take it away from him when he grew 
up. Now it seemed that the father had not only lost his ‘‘business 
but had also been mutilated in line with what we might infer were 
Harry’s more far-reaching, aggressive wishes. 

Interestingly enough, he had reacted to the visit with the mother, 
in which she told him of her plans to remarry, with a symptom that 
was painful and incapacitating to him, as if she had revived her old 
punitive impact on him. The threat of the policeman-husband ^o 
may have influenced Harry to somatize his anger and fear. His 
reaction, however, to the impact of the father’s visit and accident 


30. As meationed before, the mother later married a man who owned and 
a tavern. We never found out whether die really planned to marry a policeman, 
she told Harry, or whether she just invented the story to impress Harry that in 
court order giving his father custody of bun did not mean much. The latter wra 
out, in fact, to be true, because shortly after her remarriage the mother went 
court with the request that she be given custody of Harry, and after some litig - 
tion, Harry’s father, influenced by his second wife, agreed to this change. 
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was 3Ust the opposite he again acted ^ s^SlyTbmh 

hours, during which tune he attac several bad cuts, which 

aggressively and sexually His victun re subdued and anxious 

required sutures When Harry renm , ™ ^ ^ ^ except that 

to please He did not know why he “ “““f ‘V^ourand fuU of 
he was so angry he could not do o . sickness made 

guilt, he retired even further froni Harry tried to make 

possible Through a short ^ a„ain by chance, or hurt 

sure that he would not meet his mother agam oy 

Others m anger 

A much more far-reaching ““^^“^”“fdmS^dTro“SS of the 
meetmgs with his mother development of an 

dismtegration of dehnquent patt 

integrated personahty was thrown ^ ^ a ^ ^ by the evil 

The next two years «£ Harry a ^ meeting 

spectre of the parents’ fi^t ove . ,j,th either patent, 

with the mother, every 0®=^ S,ch it took Harry weeks to re- 
was a traumauc experience from concentrated upon helping 

cover Much of out work had , _ each tune it was shat 

Hatty pick up the pieces of “pe^u^ately, that he was always 

’'■acre seems little point ” '^“““fcarmVHar^ ’’ou't 
downs caused by the way *'! P‘““^cauence of to same atoS 
cally, this was nothing but ^ from hving a no™al lif 

that in Harry’s earhest years bad k Pt ^ of ^,5 parents beha . 
We were aware of the destruc -.(-ept protect „encv 

but there was httle we could do ^^^orce ®a 

consequences as well as we cou psychiatric treatroe 

had offered to parents a abance o ha p > ,o„,ty Even ca^ 
parents could not avail ,0 tom The divorce and me 

work treatment was too threa Tjerry’s part mobvated 
resultant mcrease in aatmg out on Ha^^ p^^onts * “ hStist 

to renew its efforts to do som 5 agency s p > joced 

be achieved was having ®a ^cd and ““'d “b. ^c cct- 

tw.ee But she reacted with violent batr^^^^^^ Either bem^^ 

to return The father did not ^en^^^^ gratdtoUon. “ 
mg out offered the Para"** ‘j anything to straighte 
reasons, *=y were unable to 

out , -rework telauons, but in h 

The patents continued casew 
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mostly in order to involve the agency in their quarrel with each 
other. They just could not give up fighting over Harry. Their emo- 
tional ties to each other, thou^ most ambivalent and predominantly 
negative, were by no means dissolved by the divorce, or even by 
their remarriages. The mother, after her second marriage, on the 
surface settled into the middle-class respectability she had always 
desired. But with this came even greater rigidity in her emotional 
life and she felt deprived of the excitement and color she had known 
as a child through her alcoholic father, and later through her alco- 
holic husband. Visits with her former husband or arguments about 
him were the excitement in her otherwise drab life after the divorce. 
Harry was the presumed reason for their continued contacts. And 
Harry knew this. He knew that as much as he had been the cause of 
the parents* divorce he now was the cause of their continuing relation. 

Each parent on each visit told him in detail about their argu- 
ments and their efforts to make sure that Harry would live with 
one rather than the other parent Thus every visit tore at Harry’s 
tenuous security. True, he liked the father better, but he was afraid 
that with him he might fall back on acting out and running away. 
He did not like the mother, but she seemed to offer more protection 
against his delinquent tendencies, a control that he felt he needed 
even more than an accepting and possibly loving father. To compli- 
cate matters further, at the time, the economic condition of the 
mother was strained. Harry’s father contributed toward his support. 
Small as the sura was, by comparison it seemed to offer to the 
mother a considerable additional income, so that for economic 
reasons, also, she wanted to have Harry live with her. 

Harry was drawn into all these conflicts. After one visit he told 
us, “My mother told me when I saw her that she is going to try to 
get me out of here. She told me not to tell anybody. But I’m thinking 
about it and worrying about it all the time. I don’t want to leave here, 
but I’m afraid she’ll drag me out.” 

He wondered why his mother had received custody of both 
girls but not of him. He complained that each time he saw her “my 
mother asks about when I’m gomg to see my father, what he said, 
how he lives, what I’m going to do with him, and if I want to see 
him. 1 usually get out of it by saying I don’t know.” He felt very 
unhappy about this. “It doesn’t seem right. My mother always tells 
me my father doesn’t treat the girk and her right.” 

The mother informed him in detail of the father’s duty to con- 
tribute to the girk’ care and complained to him that the father was 
in arrears in paying for the upkeep of the children. 

The mother’s pressure upon him to take her side against the 
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father, her threats to take him 

the world he had found security a p„_t:p„iarlv his castration 
and liked, revived Harry’s “W motor So vivid 

anxieties were intensified each “P®, ^ jous aggressiveness to- 
wns his conception of his motors " ^ her of a 

ward him that immediately after a Ch s 
few days’ duration he , -g Assurance was no com- 
operated on, that part of it had it would happen 

fort. If it had not happened, he jras ““ ^ 5 .. he said. “1 m 

soon. ‘Tm afraid that someone ^sSing! 

afraid someone will come with ^ “ , , j free for quite 

off.” He again had “8^.‘””,f’.'f.*hu^“night vUits with my par- 
some time. And he agam called th ji dream 

ents.” About one of these bad dream reply to our question 

last night that I had an electric P?" ' jijctric penis. Someone 
about what he meant, he wen^n, rvhere the 

came and cut off roy penis. ^ ■ gpjes he acted out that he 

urine comes out and it lit up. Se ^ drawer for safc- 

was cutting oS his penis and P“““’S ' days 

keeping. Only much later did we around to School 

his motor had told him she would be waitmg ai ^ 

to meet him on the sly. mnther’s pressure on ‘ 

Thrown into deep anideV by to^ mtoe^^ hy^rhe 


was 

old 


Thrown into deep amuey o, ^ ,t au i 

only to be expected that he . through tunning 

device of seeking such great bad ngam be 


^ lat excitement 

thatre' couldnotthtakof how pret^musms^^ 

Stm he manfully withstood to „hen be had run away 

delinquent behavior. He revtod 4 ^ “‘’.“'"."Jvfh f pop 
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Harry’s deep wish for a quiet life of infantile gratifications, 
which was opposed by his equally great need to be tough m order 
to resist the parental pressure to which he was exposed and which 
tempted him to return to debnquency, may be illustrated by one 
example Once, when life had been more peaceful for a period be- 
cause he had seen neither parent for some time, he could afford to 
do some finger painting, which up to then he had never dared to 
try Harry was m a very contented mood, and, looking around the 
room, his eyes rested on another child’s finger pamting “I want the 
kind of paint you mess with your hands,” he said His counselor 
brought him jars of all different colors, but he picked outbrown 
and immediately began messing with it with both hands Th®^ 
mixed m a httle green, saying, “Isn’t this icky?” He poured the 
mixture on paper and smeared it all around, and then he started to 
make patterns with the paint After a while he became interested m 
folding the paper He folded it several times m different ways 
Nothing seemed to satisfy him, until finally he folded it exactly like 
a used diaper His counselor remarked on the resemblance Harty 
did not answer, but unfolded the paper, only to fold it agam m me 
same diaper fashion Then he said, “This is the most beautiful 
design I’ve ever made I want to keep this one ” 

For a few ramutes he contmued deeply immersed in this pl^» 
but then suddenly stoppmg it, he picked up a cup that was on the 
table and darted out of the door of the session room “I’m going to 
get some whiskey ” He came back with the cup filled with water^ 
Swaggering around, he pretended to be drunk, and played the “tough 
Gomg to the doU house, he threw the furniture around, and ex- 
claimed, “I’m apt to kiU somebody when I’m Uke this'” After he 
had gone on m this way for several minutes, the counselor asked, 
“How does a little boy feel about that, Harry*^” At that he dropped 
the act completely, walked up to her and said, “No good, Gayle 
With this he crawled on her lap and asked for assurance that he 
would remain at the School for a long time 

He always needed such reassurance to be able to give up the 
“tough guy” act and let himself enjoy infantile pleasures From re- 
marks he made afterward, m different contexts, it seemed that 
playmg with the diaper he made and enjoymg it had reminded him 
of the mother’s compulsive demands for comphance with ngidly 
enforced standards of orderhness, agamst which he knew only one 
defense, that used by his father— delmquent actmg out 

Against threats to his newly won mtegration, which ongmated 
both m the repeated experiences with his parents and the fear that 
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ments Harry was never without a sailor cap on his head, so that 
identification with his father was indirecUy facihtated by the symp- 
tom But he also professed to fear that he might become bald because 
of the infection (the x ray treatment actually had made him bald 
temporarily), as bald, m fact as I— who was for him, at the time, 
the embodiment of all superego demands ^ . i a 

That identification with a father figure still had both fearful and 
protective connotations, was suggested by a dream about wh^h 
Harry told the nurse one mommg as she bathed him and treated his 
scalp He had dreamt that another boy (with whom he had played 
truant, and whose continued dehnquency was a great threat to his 
own newly acquired control) had run away, and had mduced all 
the other children and the staff members, includmg myself, to run 
away with him Only Harry and the nurse who took care of him 
remamed As a reward, he received many presents Then finally 
the nurse ran away also and he was all alone Harry, too, was about 
to run away when a voice warned him that he would lose all his 
presents if he did So he decided to stay Just then I returned But 
I had turned mto a crook, I had murdered all the rest, ‘ but the cop 
got him ” Thus m his dream, as m bis efforts toward superego for- 
mation, the two father figures — the protective, gratifying one and 
the delinquent one — were merged, and both were arrested by the 
“cop ” (This dream occurred at die time he beUeved the mother s 
claim that she would marry a policeman ) 

Because of the mother’s constant mterference with our work, 
Harry’s integration developed much more slowly than it might have 
under more favorable circumstances However, he did make prog- 
ress, and with it, the psychological connotations of his physical 
symptom changed He no longer needed it to insure receivmg tender 
care He felt confident that his needs would be met at the School 
Thus the physical symptom and all it involved became a handicap 
in the more mature activities for which his superego and ego were 
beginning to press Harry now wished the nngworm would disap- 
pear To speed up the process, he set himself a particular goal m 
connection with the more mature sports acUvities he had often en- 
joyed with his favontc counselor This goal was truly self set — one 
that he felt certain he could achieve He stipulated, for example, 
that when his nng\sorra disappeared, he should be taken to certain 
ball games, and that long bicycle rides should become a regular 
weekly c%cnt He tlius concentrated on activities m which his formerly 
umntegrated, runaway tendencies could be gratified in an mtegrated, 
socially acceptable form, and which also permitted socially ac- 
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for me and for my wife, too I’m not gomg to drink If I get tnad 
I’ll teU somebody I won’t ]ust try to run away by drinking He 
was convinced that that was what alcoholics did, run away by drinking 
As a typical preadolescent, he became more and more interested 
m bemg with boys his age Mostly it was a period of quiet and 
peaceful expansion, when not mterrupted by the traumatic impact 
of the parents Most of all, he did not “want to go out of here the 
way I came m I walked like a drunkard when I came, but when 1 
go out, I want to be a respectable person When I get married 111 
know that you don’t hve together by fightmg all the time, and when 
I go to high school I’m going to tell the prmcipal what I want to be, 
so he’ll help me pick the right courses Then when I am a pilot ot 
course I won’t drink at all, because if you ever drink on the job, 
you’ll just lose it Of course I imght take a drink once m a great 
while, because that’s what most people who ever drink do But 1 
never want to drmk and get drunk In fact, I don’t thmk I’ll drink 
at all” 

Toward the end of his fifth year with us a new court fight threat- 
ened between the parents about whom he would live with on leaving 
us Rather than have Harry appear in court, I put it up to him to 
tell us what his choice was After much thought he decided to go 
to his mother, he seemed conscious mostly of the great promises 
she had made him and of the fact that his sisters hved with her, 
while there were no children m his father’s house Also, and this 
was true to fact, his stepfather showed much greater mterest in him 
than did his stepmother Unconsciously, it was his old fear that his 
father might return to drinking that motivated his decision 

After It was made, and he knew he would leave us soon to live 
with his mother, he repeatedly remmisced about his past “I used 
to be bad, I ran away and stole lots of things I used to go to lots 
of movies all the tune How come I can get along without them 
now? For a long time after I gave up runnmg away here at the 
School I still thou^t of running away But then later I felt different 
about It I felt so funny that I just couldn’t run away I thought of 
my record and I would have to start it all over and I had a good 
record for so long I just couldn’t see breakmg my record and 
niming it But sometimes I still would get so mad that I would want 
to run, but I just couldn’t Fd get so mad at Dr B I used to think, 
Svhcn I get big I’m going to sock you ’ And then later I thought 
how silly to get so mad at Dr B He never did anythmg but good 
to me I had a hell of a lot of trouble, I know that now Now I 
want to get through school and then I’m gomg to fly a plane some- 
day ” He also thought back on how he used to punish himself ‘ When 
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the link he represented to his father when the latter no longer pro- 
vided excitement by changing from an actmg out, violent person 
into one who was drab and dependent In any case, the difficulties 
between her and her son increased with the father’s non-support and 
the resultant loss of mcome to her, and she lost interest m keepmg 
Harry with her She encouraged Harry to ask his father to take him 
in, and when the father accepted this, she readily agreed to the 
move So after a year and a half of hving with his mother, Harry 
moved m with his father, and on this wntmg has been hvmg with 
him for over two years 

Harry’s reason for leavmg her was the mother’s constant criti- 
cism of him, although he actually did very well m school and m 
YMCA activiUes He said that he 3ust could not stand the many 
arguments about his behavior and her contmual complaints about 
his father So Harry, who as an infant had run away and become a 
delinquent to get away from the arguments of his parents, ended up 
by being exposed again to nothing but arguments m his mother’s 
home 

As long as Harry was with her, the mother hved m a poor, run- 
down neighborhood But as soon as he left, she and her husband 
bought a new house m a mce, middle class neighborhood and moved 
there Harry resented bitterly the fact that when he was with her 
■she lived m a delmquent neighborhood, the temptations of which 
he feared, only to move as soon as he left mto pleasant, middle- 
class surroundings — thus providing that mce home he had longed 
for, and which she had promised him, not for >nm but for his sisters 
Harry was also deeply hurt because the mother, who had made 
such tremendous efforts to convmce him that he should hve with 
her, was no longer mterested in keepmg him once the father stopped 
his support 

He was still very bitter while talking about it some two years 
later, on one of his rather frequent visits to the School He repeated 
how his decision to hve with his mother was due to her glowing 
descnplion of the wonderful hfc she would make for him He was 
sail angry at her for marrmg his last years at the School by prod- 
ding him not to listen to anything wc said, and for trymg to convmce 
him that all the School wanted to do was keep him from her It 
was pamful for him to realize that, after all she had said about the 
miserable life his father was livmg, she was wilimg to send him to 
such a life 

Lookmg back from a vantage point two years distant from his 
experience with his mother, Hatiy said, "As soon as I came to hve 
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success 


Epilogue 

THIS REPORT would not be complete without 
^necificallv those who helped Hany at the School— the stafi, and tn 
chdton The School’s work is budt on personal relations winch 
by defimuon, are reciprocal Harry’s progress was so f “ 

lamd despite all difflculues only because the mtense efiorts ot vmi 
staff members were kmdled by the keen 
at each step Harry took toward socialization TOis is so 
tor success m our difficnlt work that we can 
at least two, and preferably more, members o£ our staff feel capaoie 
not only of taking care of him but of forming a truly posiUve reia 


tion to him . 

In Harry’s case, deep empathy and strong, positive rapport wer 
re-enforced by the fact that several of us saw m his violent ana 
actually threatenmg behavior a challenge to our therapeuUc an 
educaUonal philosophy Here was a child who seemed obviously 
m need of physical restraint if the staff and other children were to 
be safeguarded On the other hand, our philosophy was firmly 
posed to all physical restramt Yet we realized that to give Ha^ 
free rem meant runnmg grave risks mdeed That our hvmg to- 
gether proceeded without untoward events, despite our own 
and the wammgs of others, was most gratifying to all who workeU 


with him . 

The children, too, after his fimt violent period was over, too 
great pride m Harry’s progress and thus played an important sup- 
portmg role Their joy was unmistakable when Harry began to 
return very quickly after runnmg away, and when he started to learn 
m class They gamed vicanous strength m mastermg their own 
problems from watchmg and taking a band in the improvement o 
such a senously disturbed child Compared with his difficulues their 
own often appeared mmor 

Similarly, Harry’s teacher and counselors were encouraged by 
the pleasure they derived from each advance m his rehabilitation 
It gave them the strength to endure the next tnbulation that Harry 
was so sure to present Each step forward seemed another demon- 
straUon to all of us that our basic assumptions were sound, that 
we were mdeed building a settmg that was therapeutic through the 
tolahty of activiUes and personal relations takmg place wilhm it 
In this sense, Harry lived out for us the validation of our theories. 
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ment m the child but also to narcissistic pride in having been the 
person best able to help him, are a clear recogmtion of the danger, 
a watchfulness based on this realization, and a desire for scientific 
honesty I have tried to remam aware of the factors that mterfere 
with objectivity, and to control as much as possible any mism- 
terpretations that might enter the writmg of these histories 

As head of the institution, naturally I have a deep mterest in 
the children, but my emotional mvolvement with any particular 
child IS less mtense than that of the staff members who work most 
directly with him My function as supervisor and arbitrator of the 
staff requires and imphes greater objectivity, differences of opinion 
about any one child or any situation force me, m fact, to be less 
subjective than I might be otherwise Most of all, even if I should 
be deeply and subjectively mvolved m a child — as I frequently am 
— this could not directly and uniformly mfluence the reports of other 
staff members about this child While some of them might sometimes 
wish to reflect my particular emotional mvestment and hence slant 
some observations and reports, other staff members, or the same 
workers at different times, might resent ray personal mterest as 
alien to their relation with the child and thus remam unmfluenced 
by It 

For this and many other reasons, it seems to me that usmg the 
observations of others gives a somewhat better chance, if not to be 
ideally objective, at least to avoid gross distortions Therefore, with 
one exception, m these case histones I have not described and eval- 
uated my own contacts with the children unless they were observed 
and recorded by another staff member This one exception is m the 
case of the foUow-up mterviews that took place more than three 
years after the children left us By then most of the staff members 
who had been especially significant to each child were no longer 
with us — a good reason why I should be the one to talk to the 
children about how they had been getting along It may also have 
seemed logical for them to tell me about matters relatmg to their 
expenences, m view of my special role m plannmg for the children’s 
lives after they leave us But these mterviews, with the children’s 
knowledge, were electrically transcribed, and the reports on tlicm 
Vrcre based on these transenpUons 

As for these youngsters’ lives with us, I feel that it has been 
possible to be relatively objective in rendermg and analyzing the 
reports of other staff members about them Anythmg that was mere 
hearsay, that is, events told to others or to me but not dictated and 
transenbed, has been excluded from the histones Similarly, I have 
not used data that did not seem worth recording when they occurred 
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Therefore, our best reports are derived from notes taken immedi- 
ately following an interaction, after a play session, or when coming 
ofi duty after half a day spent teaching or with a dormitory group. 
These notes aid in recalling the events when the worker dictates, on 
the same or the following day, a more complete account of what 
has happened. 

Dictation that is separated by a week or longer from the observa- 
tions reported, tends to be stale and of much less value in helping 
us understand the child’s and our own behavior. The reason for 
this is that the emotional climate, the mood, leadmg up to, accom- 
panying, or following the episode, soon evaporates and is replaced 
by a somewhat sterile objectivity, which is devoid of the overtones 
that gave the events their full meaning. Instead of reflecting the 
impact of a symphony of feelings, interactions, and experiences, 
played, so to speak, by full orchestra, a stale report recalls to mind 
only selected motifs played by but a few instruments. 

Given the variety of observers and observations, and the fact 
that the same occurrence or development is reported by different 
observers in different contexts, it is relatively easy to detect whether 
anyone, in his tale, is being carried away beyond the facts by his 
emotional involvement. Except for the time spent in play sessions 
and in the classroom, each child is observed most of the day by 
more than one staff member. All of these workers do not necessarily 
dictate their observations, but they read the reports of those who 
are most concerned with a particular child. Staff meeting discussions 
based on these reports, supervisory conferences, as well as more 
casual conversations, help workers to differentiate between what 
has actually happened and what they may have wished to see take 
place. Over the years, we have found that such discussions exercise 
a corrective influence and arc an added motivation to be as honest 
as possible in reporting. Even if a staff member, despite his and 
our best efforts, should view events in a biased way — either because 
of a special, personal difficulty or because of his emotional involve- 
ment with the child — such distortion tends to be rectified since two 
or more other observers will simultaneously report their experiences 
with the same child. Such multiple accounts create an impression of 
the child and his relations to others that is based on many more 
dimensions than would be possible if observations or memories of 
only one person had to be relied upon, particularly if this one per- 
son should happen to be, at the same time, therapist and evaluator 
of what goes on in therapy. 

This may be further illustrated by the example of one of the 
children whose history is ^ven in this volume. Recorded observa- 
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for greater objectivity Sometimes the staff members and I were 
sorely tempted to include in a child’s story vividly remembered 
events that had great emotional meanmg for us and the child but 
which, unfortunately, for one reason or another, were not reported 
at the time they occurred Perhaps they seemed unimportant to the 
participant-observer when they took place, and their far reachmg 
significance emerged only later But we withstood the temptation 
to tell about these occurrences — ^though sometimes with much re- 
gret I only hope that, despite such efforts to prevent our very 
personal mvolvement from infiuencmg our objectivity, the deep ded- 
ication of staff members to each of the children described has not 
been obscured 

Only a work of art, and not a case report, could give full life 
to each human bemg whose history is presented here Although some 
blurrmg of highly mdividual relations may have occurred m the 
process of weavmg a composite picture, it is hoped that enough has 
been said about each child so that he comes to life — still without 
encumbermg the stones with too much detail Even such lengthy 
histones as form this book can give a relatively adequate picture of 
only a few of the more important events m each child’s life, it has 
been necessary to concentrate mamly on what seemed the most 
significant developments I hope, however, that by steermg a middle 
couree between too much and too little I have made it possible for 
the reader to experience each child as a person Only thus may the 
reader fill out the many gaps that remam, fathom reactions and 
motives of the child and staff even when they are not explicitly 
stated, and apply his own critical judgment m evaluatmg the events 
described 

The Children’s Families 

WHAT BRINGS OUR CHILDREN to thc School m the first place? Why 
do they fail in Ufe so signally and at such an early age that out- 
patient treatment, such as child psychoanalysis, is msufficient and 
residential care becomes necessary? This question is even more dif- 
ficult to answer than queries about the success of our treatment 
efforts It IS easy to blame the parents, or at least the parents’ emo- 
Uonal disturbances, for the problems of their children This is so 
suggestive a factor, particularly to persons, like ourselves, who are 
strongly idcnufied with the children — either because of their work 
with them or because of the personal life experiences that led them 
to make thc rehabilitation of disturbed children their vocation — 
that \vc, too, have sometimes been guilty of looking to parental dif- 
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child interactions. The children often manage, particularly during 
their first year at the School, to keep us at a distance despite our 
deep wish and best efforts to make contact with them, to reach them 
emotionally. They have an almost uncanny ability to frustrate even 
our best-intentioned, most genuine attempts to establish rapport. To 
what degree does the tendency of parents, for example, to bring 
up their children according to deadly routine stem from the child’s 
own lack of spontaneous response? Failure to experience such re- 
sponse during the first months of the infant's life may cause a 
mother to despair of her ability to act correctly toward her child. 
Because of her insecurity, or in an effort to protect herself against 
frustration and guilt, she may turn to mere routine or may follow 
exactly the advice of so-called experts. 

Certainly our data, conclusive as they are regarding the detri- 
mental influence of some of our mothers on their infants, do not 
permit us to rule out the possibility that the absence of positive or 
appropriate responses on the part of the autistic child is the crucial 
factor toward changing a merely anxious or insecure parent into an 
indifferent, sometimes a rejecting one. The mother may well evolve 
these reactions in defense against the unbearable pain and anxiety 
inflicted by the indifference or strange responses of the infant. In 
many cases we have arrived at conclusions similar to those reported 
by Escalona. Hers is a concise and exact statement of the case: 

. . Wherever the life histories of severely disorganized chil- 
dren were given adequate scrutiny, it was noted that disturbances 
in the earliest and most basic interpersonal relationships were pres- 
ent. Early feeding difficulties, resistance to weaning, traumatic toilet 
training, difficulties over physical restraint, sleeping disturbances — 
all the familiar landmarks of infantile maladjustment — cropped up 
with monotonous regularity. Furthermore, most of the mothers or 
other persons in close contact with these children, spontaneously 
commented that there was something puzzling and different about 
these children from a very early age on. Mothers felt that they never 
knew what to expect, that they lacked a sense of intimacy and close 
rapport which they had known with their other children. One gains 
the impression that either remoteness or an exceptionally high degree 
of irritability (or both) in the child prevented a close interdependent 
relationship between mother and child in many of these instances. 

“This is one of the points at which we wish to call attention to 
a possible source of error in our thinking about the nature of this 
illness and hence about the appropriate therapeutic approach. From 
experience with nonpsycholic children it is well known that be- 
havior deviations of the kind just enumerated are often produced 
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has had a schizophrenic break after reahzing that her hold on her 
child was lost, or after the former symbiotic relation, or )olie a deux, 
became impossible as the child improved and grew mdependent of 
the mother. In these situations it seemed that the mother could main- 
tain her tenuous mtegration only so long as she could discharge, act 
out, or otherwise satisfy some of her pathological needs through her 
child When these satisfactions were blocked by the removal and 
subsequent improvement of the child, the mother lost her weak hold 
on reahty and had to be hospitalized. At present there are two chil- 
dren m the School whose mothers have reacted in exactly this way, 
and It has also happened a few times in the past. 

Our experience with fathers has not been quite the same Never- 
theless, the father of one child presently enrolled in the School 
reacted to bemg separated from him by resorting so heavily to alco- 
hol that he had to be hospitalized Similarly, the fathers of two 
other children who are no longer with us turned to drinkmg when 
deprived of the children who had been the objects of their actmg out 

The parents of many of our children received psychotherapy 
before their children were enrolled. (This is tabulated on pages 489- 
90 ) Some of them placed their children with us only after ^ey had 
come to realize m their own treatment how seriously disturbed the 
children were. Other parents sought psychotherapy after their chil- 
dren had been with us for several years. In a few mstances I sug- 
gested to these parents at the time their children were admitted to 
the School that they, as well as their children, were m need of ther- 
apy. Some had one or two mterviews with a psychoanalyst but went 
no further, this was so frequent a behavior pattern, m fact, that it 
appears to be useless to suggest therapy to parents when they enter 
their child m the School. Probably they feel that separatmg them- 
selves from the child will also alleviate their own emotional diffi- 
culties, some of which they freely bring out in conversation Eventu- 
ally, however, they may Icam that this has not solved their problems, 
and then it becomes possible for them to accept the idea that they, 
too, need treatment. 

On the other hand, five of the fathers and four of the mothers 
of the forty children now enrolled began treatment several years 
after their children entered the School. For at least two of them, the 
reason was that the child’s improvement gave the parent confidence 
that psychotherapeutic measures were beneficial and might improve 
his situauon, a behef that previously had been absent Similar fac- 
tors may have been at work m other parents who sought treatment 
some time after they placed ibcir children with us; but in the major- 
ity of these cases it seems that the removal of the child mterfered 
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home, we based the followmg table on critical family events that 
occurred before the child came to us A family was listed as broken 
even if a divorced parent (either mother or father) with whom the 
child lived happened to remarry, or if a stepfather, for example, 
adopted the child after matrymg the child’s mother While this made 
for a legally intact family, the child durmg his formative years still 
suffered from the dissension withm the family prior to the divorce 
and from the loss, for a tune, of one parent 

table in — Family Status 

Per 

Number Cent 


Family intact 26 65 0 

Parents divorced, neither remarried 6 15 0 

Mother dead, father remarried, child living with father 
and stepmother 1 2 5 

Father dead mother not rernamed 1 2 5 

Divorced father rernamed, child living with father and 

stepmother 2 5 0 

Divorced mother remarried, child living with mother 

and stepfather 1 2 5 

Unmarried mother 1 2 5 

Child abandoned immediately after birth, reared by 

social agency 2 5 0 

total Too 0 


Divorce and separation do not necessarily mdicate the whole 
picture of family disintegration, smce a divorced parent may con- 
tmue to play a positive and meaningful role in the child’s life How- 
ever, of the seven cases m which the fathers left the family, only 
one contmued to take an active mterest m his child Two of the 
fathers were complete strangers to their children, smce they left 
hefeve ctr a/Jer the ch^dreti's births ThtsSf on entonsg Jhe 

School, nme of our forty children had experienced no relations with 
their fathers, as Table IV shows 

Seven of our children had no mothers to whom they could 
relate, as may be seen from Table V 

Thus sixteen of our children, or forty per cent, had only one 
functioning parent And even this does not tell the whole story 
Most of our children grew up during the war Of those whose fami- 
hes were listed as mtact, six were deprived of their fathers during 
Iheir most important formative years, while some mothers hved 
under the added strain of followmg their husbands from camp to 
camp and knowing them exposed to the vagaries of war 
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TABLE IV — Fathers’ Participation in Family L f 

Number Cent 

31 77 5 

Fathers participating 

Fathers not participating 1 

Father dead ^ 

Father unknown to child, child 

at birth and never adopted or remained w.tn ^ 

mother ^ 4 

Father divorced, took no known interest m chU — 9 J2S 

Total fathers not participatmg jOO 0 

TOTAL 

TABLE y-Uotheri ParUcpal.on ,n Family Life 

Number Cent 
33 82 5 
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was further aggravated by the fact that the mother was so severely 
handicapped that she was barely able to fulfill her functions as a 
mother. The father died shortly after the child entered the School. 
The parents of six other children whose families were listed as 
intact contemplated divorce many times. In two of these cases 
prolonged separations took place, with divorce in mind. But since 
the parents were living together when their children entered the 
School, these families, also, were listed as intact. 

What may be screened by such a listing is illustrated by a last 
example. One of these children was bom in Europe in a dugout; 
neither parents nor child could leave this during the latter’s first 
years of life, for had they done so, and been discovered by the 
Germans, they would have been executed immediately. This child 
spent the next four years of his life partly with his parents and partly 
separated from them in various displaced persons camps. In this 
case, too, the parents remained legally married, and since the child 
was temporarily with them prior to entering the School, the family 
had to be listed as intact. 

EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE OF PARENTS 

When discussing family disorganumtion we are on safe grounds, 
at least as far as the data are concerned, since we are dealing with 
facts. But evaluating the emotional disturbance of parents is quite 
a different matter. Classificatory terms such as “neurosis" or "schizo- 
phrenia” do not necessarily mean much for our purposes. Even the 
classification of a parent as "normal” has little meaning when we 
are interested mainly in bis effect on a specific child. A relatively 
"normal” parent may from time to time, or for a short time under 
particular stress, act irrationally with one of his children — be ex- 
cessively punitive or permissive or behave chaotically or unpre- 
dtobly. Such tempoTaiy reactions may feti tiltie about the parent’s 
real personality. But if Ae brief impairment of the parent’s personal 
integration or relation to the child occurs at a critical time in the 
life of the child, at a moment when he is emotionally most vulner- 
able, then deep and lasting damage may result. A temporary but 
serious lack of consistency in an average parent sometimes can be 
more damaging than, for example, compulsive enforcement of 
cleanliness within an otherwise good parent-child relation. 

For these and many other reasons our evaluation of parents was 
based not on an estimate of their dkturbances in the past, but on 
their personality structures as they seemed to us during the time wc 
knew them. When a diagnosis on the basis of recent, independent 
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was made by an outside ^ ^ t^at he was severely 

neurotic” only if there existed no , , jjj most of 

neurotic not only in his relations to his chil oarents who 

his other relate and activities. On ^ ^LlSn to the 
showed even rather strong neurotic ® ade- 

chUd were classified as “nonnal as long mainly 

quately in other aspects of theur hves. Even i tabulated as 

by means of neurotic defenses, these P““ . life and 

“normal” when the defenses were suitable to 
had no seriously crippling consequences. 


TABLE VI— Diagnoses of Mothers 

Suntber Cent 


Schizophrenic mothers . , 

Mother underwent shock treatment in mental 
hospital 

Mother untreatable, ambulatory schizophrenic, 
as diagnosed by psychiatrist 
Mother ambulatory schizophrenic, possibly 
treatable, as diagnosed by psychiatrist 

Total schizophrenic 
Neurotic mothers 

Mother diagnosed neurotic or borderline scdizx>- 
phrenic by psychiatrist 
Mother diagnosed neurotic by psychiatrist 
Mother declared by law unfit to be a mother 
Mother sex delinquent 

Mother incurably sick, bedridden, with severe 



2 

12 

1 

1 

1 


32.5 


consequences for her psyche 

17 

42.5 

Total neurotic 

6 

15.0 

Mother normal 

3 


Mother unknown to us 

1 

2.5 

Mother dead 

40 

100.0 


TOTAl. 
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The fathers appeared to be, by and large, better integrated 
Perhaps this was so because the children of very disturbed mothers 
are more hkely to need the School than those of equally disturbed 
fathers The more disturbed a mother is the more likely it is that 
she may contnbute to an early and profound disturbance m the 
child In general, the impact of an equally disturbed father might 
be apt to interfere with the child’s normal development at a later 
stage or, if earlier, indirectly through his impact on the mother Of 
course such an explanation of the differences in degree of dis- 
turbance between fathers and mothers, which may be seen from a 
comparison of Tables VI and VII, is only tentative Many more 
extensive and careful studies are needed 


TABLE VII — Diagnoses of Fathers 





Per 


Number 

Cent 

Schizophrenic father 

Borderline schizophrenic 

2 



Total schizophrenic 


3 

75 

Neurotic fathers 

12 



Alcohohcs 

3 



Total neuroUc 


15 

37 5 

Fathers normal 


14 

35 0 

Fathers unknown to us 


6 

150 

Fathers dead 


2 

50 

TOTAL 


40 

1000 


A more reliable esUraate of the parents* personahty integration 
can be derived from the results of their experiences with psycho- 
therapy Tables VIII and DC reveal somethmg of this 

In view of the previous statement that the fathers’ personahties 
seemed better integrated than those of the mothers, it might be 
expected that they felt less need to seek psychiatric treatment before 
brmgmg their child to us The following tables mdicate that this 
was mdeed the case 

These tables also shed light on another question often raised 
about the School’s work Many observers have maintained that psy- 
chotherapy of children without simultaneous treatment of the parents, 
or at least of the mother, serves httle purpose, smee neurotic parents 
will undo any benefits the child may derive from therapy If the child 
continues to Uve with his parents, this is a valid argument Even 
with children much less disturbed Aan ours, parental atutudes often 
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TABLE Vni— Therapy of Mothers* 

l^umber 
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Per 

Cent 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Began at least one year before child came o 
School and continued for some tune after 
Began after child came to School and continued 
for a prolonged period of time 
Total psychoanalysis 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Treatment m child guidance cbnics at least one 
year before child came to School, continue 
while child was at School 
In psychotherapy with psychiatnsts at least one 
year before child came to School, continue 
while child was at School u f ^ 

Casework treatment by placing agencies 
child came to School, continued whue cnu 
was at School 

Total psychotherapy 
treatment attempts that failed 
Attempts at psychotherapy with psychiatn 
failed 

Two attempts at psychoanalysis failed (one 
before child came to School, a second alier- 
ward) 


Total failures 

untreatable j 

Mother declared untreatable after sustaine 
psychotherapy or psychoanalysis 
Received shock treatment 
No further treatment attempts made 
Mother incurably sick, bedridden, with serious 
psychological consequences 


Total untreatable . 

Mother unknown to us, declared by law unn 
be a mother 

Mother unknown to us, child reared by senes 
foster mothers 

No treatment attempted, never examined by p > 
chiatnst 


7 

2 

— 9 22 5 

5 

3 

-^ 10 25 0 

2 

1 

— 3 75 

3 

2 

— 6 150 

1 25 

2 50 

9 22_5 

"40 Tooo 


TOTAL 

•This table docs not include two tune before 

*bout itcpmoihers who had assumed iherr ro 
c*nie to us. 


mfonnation 

the 
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TABLE JX.— Therapy of Fathers 

Per 

Number Cent 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Father began treatment some tune after child 
came to the School, is still contmumg 

3 

75 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 

With psychiatnst m private practice before 
child came to School 

3 


Begun m child guidance cluuc before child 
came to School 

2 


Total psychotherapy 

5 

12 5 

UNTREATABLE 

Father had short schizophremc break re- 
quinng institutionahzation 

2 

50 

FaAer dead (mother did not remarry) 

2 

50 

Father unknown to us 

5 

12 5 

No treatment attempted 

23 

57 5 

TOTAL 

40 

1000 


make it necessary to remove the child from the home during the 
period of therapy, as was pomted out by Anna Freud ® 

The question of therapy while the child lived at home was not 
pertinent to our children, because they could not be mamtained in 
their homes or m foster homes Many of them were exposed to 
therapy while living with their parents, and several to simultaneous 
treatment of mother and child Nevertheless, the c hil dren failed to 
improve, and m many cases got worse Still, it might be argued that 
once the child moved mto the School, therapy of the parent might 
have proved successful TheoreUcally this is true But m practice 
many of the mothers were not able to accept therapy, while a few 
did not need it because they became "normal” after the child left 
home, parucularly if the child improved significantly 

The problem of what should be done for very disturbed parents 
remains unsolved, at least at the present stage of our knowledge It 
seems pointless for an institution such as ours to attempt therapy 
of fathers or mothers Several of the parents of our children under- 
went extensive psychotherapy or psychoanalysis (often with out- 
standing therapists), which failed as far as havmg a salutary effect 
on the disturbed child was concerned The cases of John and Harry 

. J P^choanalyUe Trealmetu oj Children (Loodon Imago Pub- 

li&oing Co^ 1946), p 36 
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are charactensuc examples of out ^°(j^^*to'keep them m 

accept therapy and of the psychoanalys sought ueat- 

therapy once started A majority of our (often for reasons 

ment before them chddren came to live or were found 

other than desperation over then fadure exceptions We 

to be inaccessible to therapy Of course themselves 

succeeded m mducmg a few parents to , treatment 

after then children were admitted to the Utation to the dis- 
proved successful for both the parent Ins "Nation 
turbed child But these cases fonned a s aaain, more em- 

On the other hand, I should like to c from the 

phaUcally, on what the removal of a . parents who seemed 

home can do for his parents’ mtegration recuperated 

very disturbed when they we began our 

m a year or two and then appeared no -i, jHren’s mfluence on 
work we underestimated the seventy or narents* mtegrative 

their parents But we learned that difficulties while the 

powers, although madequate to ^pe wim and maintain 

children hved at home, were sufficient j Later, these par* 

their mtegration once the children were r , ,, ^^*5 improvement 
ents seemed to gam further strength from par- 

Despite the apparently severe <^*stur cooperauon 

ents at the time they brought their children » ^^5 juost 

with us after the children were at ffie result of our 

gratifymg This seemed to be, at leas P ’ home visits The 
pohcy of couphng long-term treatment and are 

latter are strictly controlled by what seem advance Uncertamty 

rarely arranged more than a few the parent from 

about when the child will be available p his neurone 

sunply postponing gratification, through are not able to 

needs untd the time of the next visit f^dren come home 
keep their neuroses m “deep-freeze un intended to ® 

Restncuon of visits, control over presents prohibits letters Con- 
or mduce feelings of guilt, a censorship mai f about 

taimng cnUcisms of the child protection of the 

what he ought and ought not to do, ^ misbehaves at ^cbooh 
child against his parents’ knowing how -Gild’s and the . . 
serve first to reduce, then to elinuna e I^euronc desires 

ability and need to act out agamst each , j^d agamst 
can no longer be satisfied m this way ar gventually can be 
susceptible figures (the School’s staff) a ^ 

tered m constructive ways mffdit undo ih® Sc 

Similarly, our fears that the ** 
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work after a child left us turned out to be grossly exaggerated Most 
parents continued to cooperate with us to the fullest After suffer- 
ing so much from their children’s behavior and their own guilt, most 
parents were more than wilhng to avoid anythmg that might again 
create an msufferable condition for themselves Their self-mterest 
combmed with that of the child, and only rarely did they disregard 
our advice 

We also found that neurotic tendencies, which could no longer 
be discharged on the child placed with us, were only rarely trans- 
ferred to another child in the family Our experience was practically 
uniform m this respect Indeed, there was every mdication that the 
removal of the sickest member of the family benefited the other 
children, as well While we have no reportable “objective” data on 
this, again and agam we saw depressed or neurotic sibhngs blossom 
out within a year or two— sometimes withm months — after the very 
disturbed child left home Thus it seemed that parents could not or 
did not simply transfer neurotic attachments from one child to an- 
other of different age, who had a different life history and a different 
relation to his parents 

The only family situation where this did not seem generally to 
hold true was m two cases of twins In both these situations, as the 
* bad,” delmquent twm became rehabilitated during his stay at the 
School, the previously “good” sibhng slowly turned into the “bad” 
one In these cases, where both children probably had very similar 
life histones, neurotic attachments and needs were seemmgly more 
readily transferred from one to the other Even then, however, the 
neurosis or dehnquency of the "good” twm who turned "bad,” 
though of the same type, was relatively mild compared with that of 
the twm placed in the School Apparently, the original “bad” twin 
shielded his twin sibhng during their earlier years from the full im- 
pact of parental neurotic involvement When, on removal of the 
"bad” twm, these neurotic feelings were directed against the one 
rcmaming at home, the latter met this crisis with a personality much 
better able to withstand it, because of his previous, more fortunate 
life experiences 

To sum up these observations Contrary to our a priori expec- 
tation that the parents would be very difficult and would mterfere 
with our work or undo il afterward, we found them amazingly 
cooperative, considenng their own serious emotional difficulties 

Most of our children were always under the custody of their 
parents, a situation that was not changed by their placement m the 
School If the parents were divorced, the mother was the guardian — 
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» ... * ”• 

parents’ death or divorre jj’toW 

m two cases because the pregnant after the adoptio , 

children Both these "ke^greTter emoUonal “ 

however, and thereafter . themselves agamst this ten y 

then own chddren, or to defend themsei 
by remauung “objecuve j the School by five differen p 
Eleven children were placed in , m lUmois and 1*0 
socid agencies, three of ,„ok major reip^*^ 

other states These pjSed with ns, but only ^ 

for the children before Aey agency guardianship O 
the children were ootnally “d hfd pp Uving PO«n^dren 

dren placed with us by 0^““ ^ not tomaniod SB “ 
mothers of three were ^ and one was 

group of the go“«"‘XDa«U«ly'>-S^^“'Scasrp“^^^^ <=“ 
School Our tuiuon is pr Jjass cWen can 

which means that only W ^ dian ®'d ® ^ps for children 
afford to pay L to seeum scbo^ar^P j 

also attend the Sobooh tuiUon *kildren plaood by 

whose parents cann Pjiddren, underwritten by 

reportmg, sBteen o gpappial help ^ direcUy to seven other 
agencies, were were granted dnecuy ^ ^ 

agencies, while sohoto lup pla“ng “g ” famdies may be 
T?or two __ f cbllorcu nre sum- 
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in the Middle West, particularly the Chicago area Table XI shows 
the geographical distribution of tlw homes of the children at the 
time these data were collated 


TABLE X — Father^ Occupations 



Number 

Per 

Cent 

Manufacturers, busmess executives, and owners of busi- 
ness enterprises 

14 

35 0 

Physicians 


4 

10 0 

Salesmen 


4 

10 0 

Laborers 


3 

75 

Fathers unknown 


3 

75 

Stockbrokers 


2 

50 

Lawyers 


2 

50 

Artists 


2 

50 

Civil employees 


2 

50 

No occupation 


2 

50 

Scientist 


1 

25 

Farmer 


1 

25 


TOTAL 

40 

100 0 

TABLE yJi—Oeographical Distribution 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 1 1 

Illinois (outside Chicago) 5 

TOTAL 

16 

40 0 

NEW YORK 

New York City 
New York State 

3 

2 

TOTAL 

5 

12 5 

CALIFORNIA 


4 

10 0 

WISCONSIN 


3 

7 5 

KENTUCKY 


2 

5 0 

OIUO 


2 

50 

ARIZONA 


1 

1 

2 5 

INDIANA 


2 5 

MARYLAND 



2 5 

MICHIGAN 


1 

2J 

MINNESOTA 


1 

25 

TENNESSEE 


1 

25 

TEXAS 


1 

25 

WASHINGTON 


1 

25 


TOTAI 


100 0 
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The Children 


SOMATIC disturbances 


WE ACCEPT ONLY THOSE cHiLDRE removal of the psycho- 

organic disease, unless we are conv ^..turbance would reduce it 
logical factors aggravating the found that most 

to a matter of small consequence « although they 

somatic disorders cleared up „, 5 rts r Symptoms such as 

tended to reappear durmg the most persistent ones 

stuttermg, enuresis, and sttabiMU Uie more senous 

The foUowmg list (Tabk chddren suffered wh 

physical symptoms from which . ^asthma as an 

they came to us For example, ^ occuned m 

afdiction or as a seasonal conco -hromc cases, which 
frequently than the list ted rest, or hospitalira . 

repeated medical attention, factions and allergies are 

are menuoned Upper respiratory m-omcally mterfere with 
listed if they did not seriously Md ctaonm among om 

child’s total life Simple ^ menUoned, it ‘"‘‘‘“Ifvgm- 

children that where soiling or . both day and nigbl 
sence of bladder or bowel eonttol dm ^ ^ („5uaUy at ea 

itmg” means persistent e-uesis “ve^„S „„,„ess” « 

meal) over a period of yr’f . ^ ^ S to long 

among the physical and hence to 

pacitation, mcludmg ^“P““^.om’e of the chronic dhiess« 

consequences similar to those ooe symptom, 

severS cUddren suffered from ^re o who war 

more symptoms than chd sbmvn m Table XII 

free of physical symptoms is also snm 

mcludmg academically, 

■ 7 t^oTfunber »' ,SL 

CMd. Ill IV (New Yolk 
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TABLE Xil— Physical Symptoms 


Per 

Number Cent 


ALLERGIES 

Hay fever (allergy to dust, pollen, etc) 
Chronic eczemas and dermatitis 
Food allergies m addition to pollen allergies 
Total allergies 

DISTURBANCES OF ELIMINATION 

Soiling (day and m^il) 

Pylonc spasm 
Elongated colon 


Total disturbances of elimination 10 

EATING DISTURBANCES 

Obesity (30 lbs or more overweight) 4 

Vomiting 2 

Anorexia 1 

Total disturbances of eating “7 

SPEECH DIFFICULTIES 

Aphasia 2 

No speech because of autism 2 

Infantile speech (mcompcehensible) 2 

Severe stuttermg 2 

Total speech difficulties 8 

RESPIRATORY AILMENTS 

Bronchial asthma 3 

IncapacitaUng colds 2 

Total respiratory ailments 5 

ACCIDENT pRONENEss (iDcludmg repeated severe 
bums, frequent broken bones, etc ) 5 

STRABISMUS (mabilily to focus)* 3 

MIGRAINE 1 

Total number of children with physical 
symptoms 25 

Children with no serious or prolonged phys- 
ical symptoms 15 

TOTAL 40 


62 5 

37 5 
100 0 


• tVhy physical symptoms do not miproye while the child lives m iho enviroO* 
meal where be needs them as protective devices, but clear up at the School once 
the child feels secure m this new setting, may be illustrated by quoting a boy whose 
severe strabismus bad not unproved while be lived at home, despite an operation 
and psychoanalytic therapy The boy was telling other c^Idren about bis eye 
operation and how it had been a failure. Another boy, with the unconscious unde^ 
standing of the first child s emotions and empathy for his need so often possessed 
by schizoid chEdien, asked him why he was still crossmg his eyes, particularly 
uben he talked to others. To that the crosseyed boy replied, "Yeah, I do it on 
purpose. I don t want people to know that 1 m lookmg.*' 
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will eventually dissolve under treatment because of their 

dren who are at the tune of ."S,ton. or who test 

mabihty to cooperate, for example, monerate m the testmg 

very low because of their unwdhngness to cooperate 

situation . . children, while they sug- 

Test results on emoUonaUy disturbed huu^ jq. 

gest the chddren’s present funcUonm& . m the low nmeues 
tential abihties For example, one c potential I Q was 

but an evaluation of subscores inttea because be 

130 Another child earned an IQ “ His perfoOTance 

blocked on aU tasks that created “ bis ^ ?,,iTcn 

on Items not creabng anxiety suffi which ^ 

149 Table Xin shows the compiled The c^dren wh 

were functiomng when these data cf auUsUe wi*^“ , 

could not be given objective tests, headmg I Q ^ 

extreme negaUvism, were category, four were at the 

established ” Of the five ^lan two years 

School less than a year — the fif 


table 


IQ’sof 
81-90 
91-100 
101-110 
111-120 
121-130 
131-140 
141-150 
151-160 
161-170 ^ , 

I Q not yet estabUsbed 


dumber 
3 
5 
10 

5 

6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
5 

40 


IQ not yet estabbsnco „ot 

ledian I Q including the chUdrcn 
e estabUshed children whose 

dedianlQ exdudmS th' 

•e established -*-• 


Per 
Cent 
75 
125 
25 0 
12 5 
15 0 
7J 
25 
25 
25 
12 5 
"loo^ 


106 
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Closely related to the impairment of mtelligence by emotional 
disturbance is the blockmg that prevents leammg. Most of our 
children had a history of more or less serious academic difficulty, 
though a sizable mmority excelled m at least a few subjects. Includ- 
mg those who were classified as mentally deficient, twenty-seven of 
our children were declared more or lea unable to learn and came 
to us seriously retarded (more than two academic years). Twelve 
of these had earned normal or supenor I Q.’s m intelligence tests 
before they came to us, but nevertheless had been academic failures 
before their rehabihtation began. 

EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 

We finally come to the question that is hardest to answer, namely, 
what were the emotional disturbances that led to the children’s 
placement m the SchooP Diagnosis of a severely disturbed child is 
difficult, smce the diagnostic categories are not well established It 
often happens that a child who comes to us as a delinquent, on more 
careful examination turns out to be schizophrenic or psychotic. 
Moreover, it is often very difficult to determine whether a young 
child IS autistic or feeble-minded. We cannot always rely on the 
diagnoses made by psychiatrists who have examined the children 
previously. John is typical of a large group of children who were 


TABLE XIV — Psychiatric Diagnoses* 

Per 

Number Cent 

Schizophrenic 

PsychoUc 5 

Paranoiac 5 

Mixed forms g 


Total schizophrenic 

Severely neurotic with marked schizophremc 
elements 

Autistic (including diagnosis of childhood schizo- 
phrenia and infantile marasmus)t 

TOTAL 


19 47 5 

II 27 5 

10 25 0 

40 100 0 


• children classified hero as aututic and schizophrenic, and several of the 
severely neurotic children, come to us wnh such psyctuainc evaluauons as ‘ hope* 
less, “ouUook uncertain.” or “progaosu very suarded.” Ten of them at one time 
or another «ere declared to be unireatable. 

t Amona these Wn chAdren we considered one as possibly brain injured. Five 
had been diagaored at one tune or another as brain-damaged and three as psychouc 
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d.ag„osed as suffers from cerebral agcnesrs. or cere- 

'’^'^DetpL the vanety o£ PCCseoMI of oM 

arrival seemed to show more Table XIV is presented wi 

diagnostic group rather than ano . .j j^ot be considered co 
the wammg that the classifications sl«)uW 

elusive, the diagnoses are the under one category 


4 

4 

3 

2 

10 


mostic group rather man „i,nnld not he consiacici* 

-.wammg that the classifications ^ost hkely 

elusive, the diagnoses are the on under one 

While here each child is of disturb^ 

Table XV sets forth the most ^ j/ most cases it ^ 
shown by each child before enro . that forced p 

symptoms, and not the psychia i ^^ong the m- 

society to place the child ^^^tnu^neyf homicidal attemp^. ^ 
fating enroUment were cl, jdren s';c"®^p”ble rouided 

cendiansm, etc Since some gn,ber of children F . ^ 

toms, the total ts greater 4im and it is here listed 

behavior was very marked m 

XABIBXV-Presenm.^^y'"'’"’'" 

Delinquency 
Sex delmquency 
Stealing, robbing 
Homicidal attempts 
Incendiarism . HflmoucnciM 

Mixed types of actmg-out deimn 
Total delinquents 

Inability to leam 

Feeble mmdedness -y 

Sodmg , danstropbobia. / 

Severe compulsions ‘ etc ) 2 

agoraphobia, anacUtic 
TransvesUsm 
Suicidal attempts 

treaTME^ moioms and the nor- 

r ihc childrens it is only 

to yield the dcsircu jcvi 

aciisstble to therapy 


23 

27 

15 
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durauon or longer before enrollment is mentioned Brief psycho- 
therapy or a senes of diagnosUc psychiatric mterviews are not listed, 
smce nearly all the children were exposed to them Several underwent 
more than one type of psychotherapy, as, for example, psychoanalysis 
followed by residenUal treatment, therefore, in Table XVII, all chil- 
dren who came to us, with or without previous, sustamed efforts at 
psychotherapy, are listed, and those for whom no treatment was at- 
tempted because they were declared untreatable are separated from 
those who were referred to us immediately without an mtennediate 
treatment period 


TABLE XVI — Psychotherapy Preceding Placement - 1 

Number 

Psychoanalysis 


11 

Residential treatment, including psychotherapy in 

psychiatric hospitals 


7 

Psychotherapy 

In child guidance clinics 

10 


With psychotherapists in private practice 

6 


Casework treatment 

3 


Total psychotherapy 


19 

TOTAL 


37 


TABLE XVU — Psychotherapy Preceding Placement “11 


One or more sustamed efforts at ambulatory psy- 
choanalysis or psychotherapy 

Number 

27 

Per 

Cent 

67 5 

One prolonged placement m a residential treat- 
ment mstituUon with therapy 

4 

10 0 

One or more sustained efforts at psychoanalysis 
or psychotherapy, and in addition placement m 
a residenUal treatment institution with psycho- 
therapy 

3 

75 

No previous effort at psychotherapy because 
chdd was considered untreatable 

3 

75 

No previous effort at psychotherapy because re- 
ferring psychiatnst felt only residential treatment 
could succeed 

3 

75 

TOTAL 

40 

100 0 


SIBLINGS 

It IS often thought that the only child is more hkely to suffer from 
emotional disturbance than the child with sibhngs, either because of 




Two childrea in family 
Three children m family 
Only children . 

Four or more children m ^ther children 

Brought up m foster f amiUes with other 
total 


up Ui iwafcwi *.v— — 

tOTAI. 1H n as 

study of the stbUng ^^St' Tl 

n Table XDC. reveals a prep^ p^enty-o?® ^ sugS«“ 


Study of the sibling je^nce of oiow m iup 

Table XIX, reveaU a prfP^‘^Sr0ty'ODe suSg«« ‘J® 

lur childrea who had ®‘’’^^^ouoger children £toin the 

,mily and only twelve we V hkely . jj ^lay be 

assibihty that the ^^ea disturbances. J j^^elt that 

treats- mexperience or ftoffl ^„,,eet «»;jf„rnt m ano^« 

larged so thoroughly oa pathological “■ pisecurc pa 
irhaps no staularly th«“‘L.P ,s that Ihe veff survived 

lUd occurs Another that •!>; J^ps hosuhty. 

uns some strength from tte wi* succccdtng 

espite the parent’s tf «“"S’ secunty «> 
s gives him a modic 


iildren 


„ Among Siblmss 
table XIX i^umber 

8 

4 

cst children j 

mgest children 
Idle children 
- of twins 

ly children) , jtcr home*) 

ildrcn brought up 


(2) 


Per 
Cent 
52 5 
20 0 
10 0 
25 

( 100 ) 
(5 0 ) 

Tooir 


n losvv-» — 

, extremely dututbed ch.tareu 
and ststers of 


Still, the brothers 
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are likely to suffer emotional disturbance to some degree, because 
of the same parental problems that affected the older child or be- 
cause of the disturbance of the older child, or through a combination 
of both That the older child’s disturbance may contribute impor- 
tantly to that of his younger brothers or sisters is suggested by the 
fact that none of the children at the School had older siblings who 
needed (or, to the best of our knowledge, underwent) psychotherapy, 
perhaps older children can protect themselves better against the per- 
mcious effect of the seriously disturbed younger sibhng’s behavior 
On the other hand, m five cases m which the oldest child was en- 
rolled at the School, all the younger sibhngs needed and received 
psychotherapy In one of these famihes, three younger children 
underwent treatment, m another family, two did so, and m the 
remaining three families, with only two children each (the older 
being at the School), the younger sibhng received psychotherapy 

AGE AND LENGTH OP STAY 

In general, the activities and scheme of life at the School are 
geared to the needs and desires of children of grade-school age 
Much as we should like to be able to serve children younger than 
SIX — smce the younger the child the better the chance for full re- 
covery — we feel that we cannot admmister nursery age and grade- 
school age programs withm the same milieu Similarly, we do not 
accept children older than eleven or twelve, since it is desirable 
that they stay with us for at least three years before they begin to 
outgrow our program (we can keep children with us up to about 
the age of sixteen, if they come to us before adolescence) We are 
prepared to teach subjects from preschool up to and including ninth- 


TABLE XX — Age Distribution 


Age on 
Enrollment 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Present 

Age 

Per 

Number Cent 

6 years 

2 

50 

8 years 

2 

50 

7 years 

8 

20 0 

9 years 

0 

00 

8 years 

7 

17 5 

10 years 

6 

15 0 

9 years 

7 

17 5 

11 years 

9 

22 5 

10 years 

7 

17 5 

12 years 

6 

150 

1 1 years 

5 

12 5 

13 years 

8 

20 0 

12 years 

3 

IS 

14 years 

6 

15 0 

13 years 

1 

25 

15 years 

3 

75 

TOTAL 40 

Median age on enrollment 

100 0 

9 years 

Median 

TOTAL '4b' 
age at present 

100 0 
12 year 
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and tenth-grade work. The preceding table on age distribution 
XX) sets forth the children’s ages on enrollment and at the 
writing; Table XXI shows their length of stay. 


TABLE Length of Stay 


Period at ike School 
Less than one year 
One to two years 
Two to three years 
Three to four years 
Four to five years 
Five to six years 
Six years and more 

TOTAL 

Median length of stay: 3 years 


Number 

8 

7 

5 
9 

6 
3 
2 

40 


Per 

Cent 

20.0 

17.5 

12.5 

22.5 

15.0 
7J 

5.0 
100.0 


[503] 
(Table 
time of 
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aunts, see families, the children’s 
auUsm, 62, 77. U6, 121, 141, 152, 
257, 479 80, 497-98 
autobiography, 229 30 
Axford, C , 349, 401 

babies 

concern with, 213, 222, 226 28, 231- 
32 

desire to be, 218, 225, 243, 247 
baby bottles, 89, 143, 189 90, 200, 
212, 219, 222, 230, 237, 319, 336, 
354 

Beck, A, 302 

Beck. S J , 57, 120, 207, 271, 302 
Bergquist, L , xvi 
Blustein, £., 165 
body 

appearance, 48, 64, 70, 174, 184, 
186, 214, 225, 243, 247, 452 
coordination, 62. 70, 73, 81, 100, 
214, 292. 296 312, 319, 339, 343, 
345, 349, 357, 369, 372-73, 376, 
456 

bombs, 216 
Bradley. C , 257 

brain damaged children, 495, 498 99 
camp, 129 

canmbalistic phantasies, 216, 249, 305, 
31S, see also oral incorporation 
case histones 
validity of, 4 
wnting, 4, 5, 473 78 
casework, 47-49, 55, 65, 145, 150, 
152, 159, 199, 459, 500 
case workers, see casework 
castration anxiety, 192, 208, 213, 232 
397 98, 408, 461 
cerebral agenesis, 499 
cerebral palsy, 499 
Chicago Child Care Society, xv, 389 
childbirth, 225 26, 228 
Chnstmas, 92 93, 178, 184, 201, 223 
claustrophobia, 499 
clinics, child guidance, 500 
Cohen, L , 165 
colon, elongated, 496 
comic books, see mass media 
consupation, 281 82, 307 08 


controls 

anxiety about lack of, 66-69, 74-76, 
84. 162 

external, 184, 405, 419, 425 30, 443 
inner, 191, 196, 293, 450, 453 
symbols of, 420 

cooking, 76, 84, 88 89. 113, 127. 152 
counselor 
mght, 34 
substitute, 440 41 
counter transference, 473 
darkness and light, 33-34 
death, 220, 224 

dehnquency, 390 91, 399, 451, 459, 
498 99 

Elusions of grandeur, 406 
dentist, 41 

depression, 58 60, 69, 76 77, 83, 86, 
105, 111, 116, 124, 136 37, 187-88 
dermatitis, 455 56, 458, 463 64, 496 
desperauon, 185 86, 298 
detention home juvenile, 415-17, 461 
diagnoses of children 
psychiatric, 498 99 
unfavorable, 302 
dictation, 476 

divorce of parents, see families, the 
children's 

doll play, 173, 176, 180, 194, 199, 
448 50 

doors, locked, 29, 419 
drawings. 48, 63, 76, 86 87, 94, 97 98, 
100 01, 105, 107 08, 111, 114- 
15, 119 20. 123 24, 126 27, 131- 
33, 143, 147, 149-52, 168, 182, 
188, 196, 221 

dreams, 90, 93, 158, 211, 216, 220 22, 
232, 236, 247, 308, 374, 431-32, 
464, see also nightmares 
duration of children’s stay, 503 
Easter, 110, 353 

eating problems, 64, 67 69, 71, 75-76, 
78 79, 82, 84, 88, 100, 106, 138, 
144, 294. 376 
eczema, see dermatitis 
' El” trains, 390, 393, see also trains 
emotional disturbances 

of children, see diagnoses of chil- 
dren, and psychiatric exanuna- 
Uons 
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of parents, see families, the chil- fe“^ 247 48 

dren’s . of death, 58, 60, 77- ’6 

->‘„^?=r" 4 ,rilf 20 . 243,249 


dren’s 

Empire State Building, 77, 125 40 
enliesis, 316 18, 427-28. 45«. 495. 
see also mconunence unit urma 
uon 

Enkson, E,, 307, 333 
Escalooa, S , 480 81 
excursions, 37 » ,oo 

exhibitionism, 113'14, 123, 188 
exploring, 38 


tamilics, the children's 
aunts, 214, 219, 221-22, 229. 2^'^* 

37, 244, 249 50, 252 . 

fathers, 46-47, 59. 61, 76. U of strange^. 31 ^agooses of 

151, 177, 245-46, 265, 273. 3U^ „,odedness, 

310-11. 315, 338. 345. 351. 37^_ children 
•TT i«i xon. 392. 394 98, fs...siine 


' 20 t 20 r 213 . 2 I 9 k 243,249 

of distances 32 

of falling. 33 114.15,12425, 

of future, no il, 

127-28, 135, 143 
of poverty, 60 

of retaliation, ua desertion 

of separation, see fear 0^ ^2, 

of siclmess, 88, I'v, 

488 so 60 63, 75, 82 S3, 

of staivauon. 59 60, o 

86 87, 89. 106, I4S 

of strangers, 31 
. ..rlA/lnesS. 


310-11. 315, 338. 345, 351, - 
77, 381, 390, 392. 394 98, 40^^ 
412, 431-32, 457-58, 46a ^ 
467 69, psychosomauc ^ ^ 

8r“^^iS«"r2^3t4. 

M 3 ', fis 4 a'l 50 


children 


andraothers, v ,oriec«, attempt at, 

319 «rt self fceoing, -g j/jcfiTAu 

aers 43, 46 54, 59, 61. 65, ja s.nvings, 39>, 

f 4 nc::^|o .^455 

29 231-37. 240, 243. 246, wu. pomeheljO , 2a'. 

«4 3.'34J. |KW4.4., ,8,266 

l9?'43f32! 438. 457 62, 466^5^ 69 to. EmoUonally D-a®8=4 

all 204, birth ^^igocbob^ ^°“"cLldren. 493 

fob. p%°uhothtapy Fourth of July. 88^, .,. 08,^806 07. 

,ioo cAfrpt meetings 


Z- s‘'eTil"8» 
paJir9'hlXs\V4*78’l6;S 

197 274, 287, 468, ^ 455. 

94, 501 02, oMt disturb- 

57, 460. 465. 4“° ^50 92, paj' 
anees of, 486 88, 49 482 

chiatne treatment 

83, 469 

stepfathers, 466, 46' 

stepmothers. 466 ,3,. 142. 

family life. IW 

_* i7i 467 

farewell party, ♦ 

farming, 101, ^ddrens 

fathers, see farmUes, 


ndauou 4 — - 
Children, 493 

37 ! 34 ^ 5 >df^'u: 3 .r 2 f 2 : 

269, h'/ '■“’64 65, her marriage, 
210 her pregnancy, 232. 

Sh 4 r%n.« 2.265 

Freu4A.4«“ 

"'go 9., 93. 100. 102. 104. 

game’. 82. |j5_ ,37, 356 
It* .sjA 5 

P““‘“''’7M7, 87, 94. 139 

gardemng, 

Ihosts. 431-33 
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God, 299, 301, 308, 327 
Goldfarb, W, 63 
Goldstein, K., 64 
grandmothers, see famihes, the chil- 
dren’s 

Great Dictator, 71-72, 74, 84, 94, 116, 
133 

greed, 165 

grievances, 177, 190, 195 
group hving, 27, 425 
guilt, feelings of, 50 54, 74, 85, 91-97, 
99, 102, 113, 130, 17S76, 199, 
442 

Hallowe’en, 88, 220, 313 
Harper, L , 61 
hay fever, 495, 496 
Henry, J , xvi 
high school, 149, 151, 153 
homicidal attempts, 499, see also 
aggression 
hospitalization, 285 
hosuhty, see aggression 
housework, 25 
Howard, K,, 165 

identification, 183, 205 
with destructive aspects of parents' 
perscoahties, 399 

identity, personal, ll2 14, 152, see 
also negative identity 
incendiansm, 499 

incontinence, 34, 495 96, 499, see also 
enuresis 

incorporation, 183, 244, 247 
infantile 

behavior, 75 76, 80 83, 89, 93, 100, 
111, 113, 115, 118, 137, 142 43 
expenences, 33 

mfenonty, feehngs of, 57, 60, 120, 
127, 140 41 

mitiauons, 335 36, 342 43 347, 353 
institutional treatment, 262 64 
integration, 113, 118, 137, 146, 446 47 
intelligence, 56, 119, 147, 182, 495, 
497 

intercourse, 180, 209, 213, 225, 246 
interviews, follow up, 474 
introjection, 227, 253, 265 
isolation, 48 50, 53, 55, 57, 61, 63, 
65, 66 72 73, 77 80. 87, 105, 116, 
140 42, 158, 185 86, 209, 304 


jackstraws, 356, see also games 
Janowitz, G , xvi, 61, 96, 106, 109, 
165, 269, 401, 429, 462 
Janowit^ M , xn 

Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago, 
XV, 157 

Kaiser, G , 61 
kaleidoscope, 354 
Kanner, L , 8, 256 58 
kindergarten, 48, 110, 284 
kitchen raid, 406 

Labor Day, 88 
lactation, 193 
latency penod, 195 
Ucr, J , 165 
Leviton, 1 , 401 
Ux taUoms 195, 313, 427 
light, see darkness and light 
Lukes, A , 61, 165, 269, 401 

marasmus, infantile, 498 
masks, 431-33 
masochism, 295 

mass media, 63, 85, 97, 104 05, 115, 
127, 136, 244, 390, 393, 400, 409 
12, 455 56, 466 

masturbation, 156, 172, 178, 192 93, 
196, 198, 200 01, 213, 215, 220, 
269, 292, 328 
McKnight, P , 61 
Marquis, R , xvi 

megalomama, 61, 73, 83, 84, 99, 108 
09, 116, 124, 126, 130, 132, 136 
37, 210 

menstruation, 214 IS 
menu, 28 

messwg, 105 06, 162, 221, 317, 339 
migraine, 496 
MiInc,A A, 321 
Mississippi River, 210 
monsters, 193 

mother figures, 80, 81, 94, 96-97, 106, 
114 

mothers, see families, the childrens 
mousetraps, 408 

mouth noises movement, 62 63, 71, 
73, 76, 82, 118, 154 
movies, see mass media 
Museum of Science and Industry, 52, 
86 
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Mussoluu, 310 

negative identity, 333 
neighbors, 222, 234 
Nelson, P, XVI toi oo 

nightmares, 40, 158, * 15 * 

201, 206, 208. 214. 400, 413. 
447 , 461; see also dreams 
Noah, 299 
noise, 25, 172 

noses, see Tristram Shandy . 

nursenes, 47-48, 82. 104. 132, 156. 
198 

nursing, 226 28 

psychiatrist, 157, 1®^* 
psychoanalysis, 13, 487-88, 
psychoanalyst, consulting, 
psychological also 

psychoses of children, 481. s^e 
diagnoses of chddren 
psychosomatic 

families, the childrens 
psychotherapy 

of children, 500 , ebd 

of mothers, see famiues, ui 

dren’s . 

punishment, wish for, 

"ylonc spasm, 496 


Obemdorf, C , 12 
obesity, 496 
objectivity, 477-78 


‘Orthogemc jail, 340 
Orthogemc School 
bathrooms, 34 

beds, 32 39 41 

buildings. 18 . 23. 28. 32. 3/, ^ • 
classrooms, 23, 31 
decoraung. 28 24 ^ 31^ 

dormitories, 12, 1^. 

33 34, 39 41 

furmture, 27-28, 33, 
ideal. 336 37 

night lights, 34 3437 , 

physical setting, ^ • 

play^ounds, 18 . 20. 31 
'“S“S“°n“es° and distance. 31 
wall colors, 27 

tins.!' nto dias- 

‘’ISSn" a fostaa »“« 

pan. observers. 477 
passivity, 295 
^enis, 

?:s:ro:’iSn8sof,i« 


jorrowcu, 

,Mity, 4^0 expression ot, 

ijecuvity, 477-28 phantasi^. aggression, 3y 

=*IjJ“lf^9t’?64 65. 315 1«- pl.an.«t«. fj'ho,' ,32 33. 14tMl. 

345,394,396 196 . </; 


imons, 177, 188 
’tmnetics, 76 88. 94, 101 03- « ' 
expnnments, 33y«.j»Vw. 309, 

incorporation, cannd 

^ 1 ? 397. see also 


192 93, 196 j.^55^ 59 61, 66 

CJ dcstruconn, 52. ,,j 

see alsoj^ ^ 
phobias, 283.^^ 

Pmocchm.^441^_ 96 97. I04, 195, 

'’''"^’“'*°,ir’f99 390. 408, 415 17. 
0 “'‘'!s3 451, 457-58,^464 


[penmenw, ,7 304, 

, corporation, canmbahsOC 

315, 397. 
phantasies 
phase, 106 
trauma, 2»J, 

f *c“SeS. 495 M 66. 0O'‘“-43, 45^5^„^fl,3 ,5. 2.7 

it 77. 39. «3.j’"Jf’l37: P«^jS*6. 238. 243-44, 246-.7. 231 

103 04, 109, 117-15^. 

154, 192 
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Schroeder, B , 401 


356, 359, 375, 431-33; see also 
diagnoses of children 


uiaguu:>c5 ui. vuitutwu 

osvchiatnc treatment of parents, see self-assertion, 31Z 


uiuiiKt 

164, 169, 184-86, 205, 231, 243, 
269 


families, the children’s 


sclf-destnictive tendencies, 390, 39^1 
407-08. 428. 457; see also suicide 


radio, see mass media 
railway depot, 39 
Rallahan, 304, 346 
Rapaport, D , xvi 

Ray and Charles Newman Memorial 
Foundation, 493 
Ray, K , XVI 

reading, 56, 110, 114-15, 118-19, 134, 
152 

records, 477 

Redl, F , 13 

regression, 214 

Reichard, S , 479 

relate, inabihty to. see isolation 

relations 

to other children, 62, 65, 70, 71, 
77-78, 84 85, 90 91, 95-96, 100, 
102, 104, 111-12, 118-19, 120, 
131, 133, 151-52, 162 
to men, 117-18, 121, 136, 152 
remarriage of parents, see families, 
the children s 

removal of child from home, 491 
reports, 475 

residential treatment, 9, 13, 500 
resting, 162 

nngworm, see dermatitis 
robberies, 422, 499 
robbers, stones about, 340 41, 343- 
44, 352, 360 
Robin Hood. 455 56 
Rorschach tests, 57, 120 21, 140 41, 
151, 207, 248, 302 03, 360 61, 
382, 384 

“round square,” 194 
runmng away, 389, 393 95, 397, 399, 
400 02, 404-5, 409, 412-17, 419- 
20, 431, 435, 443, 449, 466 
efforts to prevent, 420 24 

safety, physical, 30, 32, 41 
schizophrenia, 57, 121, 141, 209, 256- 
61, 482, 498 
scholarships, 493 
school, public, SO, 110 


anxieties, 159, 200, 208, 212-13( 
215, 219 
experiences, 157 
relations, 198, 209 
shelter, 37, 41 
shopping trips, 165 

siblings, 49-51, 54, 80, 213, 274, 276, 
325, 390-91, 393, 395-96, 398, 
400, 449, 467 69, 492, 500 02 
snout, 200 
snow man, 397, 421 
social agencies, 47, 53-55, 130, 135* 
142-43, 145, 150-52, 155, 181. 
199, 207, 231, 242-43, 246, 253- 
54. 266 67, 459, 493 
social customs, ignorance of, 134, 139, 
see also table manners 
social sensitivity, 111, 126, 133, 144 
soilmg, see enuresis, incontinence, 
messing 

Solomon, King, 212 
spanking, 175, 440 41 
spastiaty, 292, 343 

speech, 49, 53-54, 56-58, 62 63, 86, 
111, 129, 134, 143, 154, 496 
spelling, 53 54, 56, 110 
spitting, 305 06 
Spitz, A , 322 
stability, 35 

staff, 95, 100, 108, 125 
changes, 35 

length of association, 36 
stamp collecting, 127-28 
statistical analyses, 13 
steahng, 155, 157, 175, 422, 499 
stepfathers, see families, the childrM s 
stepmothers, see families, the chil- 
dren’s 

Sterba, E , 257 58 
strabismus, 495 96 
stuttering, 495 96 „ 

sucking, 62, 89, 90, 138, 200, 218-19, 
221, 224, 319, 355, 436 
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suicidal altempls, 55, 61, 66, J.I* 
104, 126, 133, 499, see also sell 
destructive tendencies 
superego, 95, 98, 191, 195, 418 
Sylvester. E, 44, 61. 165. 319. 346. 

401, 495 . 

symptoms, physical, .i * 

453-54, 463 64, 495 96. 499 

table manners, 291, 306 07, 

350, 369, see also social customs 

teachers, 95 oi 94. 117 

telephone, toy, 52 53, 86, 9 , 
television, see mass media 
‘'“‘’S.?S 7 “i? 75.7M8, 82, ’100.142 
Thanksgivmg, 87 88 
^T2T24^”m 296 9“ ’200 01. 

323 27. 379 82 

therapeutic team, 258 > , .« the 

therapy of fathers, see families, 
children’s 

thrush mouth, 271, 280 8 
thnmbsuclong:48,^62 63.|3.|,:,^ 

211, 339 
tickling, 296, 374 
tics, 208, 214 
Tillman, C , 479 
time, sense of, 297 98 
toilet training, 67, 2»i ^^2, 343, 

touch, reaction to, 2^^ > ' 

Tamils, 

transvestism, 398, 41#?, 
nine strivings 
treasure hunts, 37 


treatment 

procedures, change m. 263 

Tristram Shandy, 201 
trust, 38 
tuition, 493 
twins, 492 

’if 

Unrv»”ctSgo.av. 1,17. 103. 

167, 179, 221, seed'"’ 

■^isdadmaonunence 

aggressive. 427 28 
Valenune’s Day, 72 

” bflhday. 365 68 j3_ ,2s, 

*t50!?l7 9’0.|2>.3^»l 
'*• «2 Ssfiss, 363, 369, 

In. 400 ; 460 491, 495 

placement, ^,1 54, 296, 

warts, 458 

Wexler, M ■ ="‘347 372, 377, 385 
’349! 357. 401 

„oo£ stuffed nmmals.43S 
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privacy, 27, 35 

psychiatnc examinations, 55, 119, 286, s 
356, 359, 375, 431-33, see also 
diagnoses of children 
psychiatric treatment of parents, see i 
families, the children’s ■ 

radio; see mass media 

railway depot, 39 • 

Rallahan, 304, 346 

Rapaport, D , xvi 

Ray and Charles Newman Memonal 
Foundation, 493 
Ray, K, xvi 

reading, 56, 110, 114-15, 118-19, 134, 
152 

records, 477 

Redl, F , 13 

regression, 214 

Reichard, S , 479 

relate, inability to, see isolation 

relations 

to other children, 62, 65, 70, 71, 
77-78, 84-85, 90 91, 95-96. 100, 
102, 104, 111-12, 118-19, 120, 
131, 133, 151-52, 162 
to men, 117-18, 121, 136, 152 
remarriage of parents, see families, 
the children’s 

removal of child from home, 491 
reports, 475 

residential treatment, 9, 13, 500 
resting, 162 

nngworm, see dermatitis 
robbenes, 422, 499 
robbers, stones about, 340-41, 343- 
44, 352, 360 
Robin Hood, 455-56 
Rorschach tests, 57, 120-21, 140-41, 
151, 207, 248, 302 03, 360 61, 
382, 384 

“round square,” 194 
running away, 389, 393 95, 397, 399, 
400-02, 404 5, 409, 412-17, 419- 
20, 431, 435, 443, 449, 466 
efforts to prevent, 420-24 

safety, physical, 30, 32, 41 
schizophrexua, 57, 121, 141, 209, 256- 
61, 482, 493 
scholarships. 493 
s«.hoo], public, 50, 110 


Schroeder, B , 401 
screaming, 51, 62, 65, 70, 

164, 169, 184-86, 205, 231, 243, 
269 

self assertion, 312 

self-destrucUve tendencies, 390, iyj'. 
407-08, 428, 457; see also suicide 
attempts 

^anxieties, 159, 200, 208, 212-13. 
215, 219 
experiences, 157 
relations, 198, 209 
shelter, 37, 41 
shopping tnps, 165 

siblings. 49-51, 54, 80, 213, 274, 276, 
325, 390 91, 393, 395-96, 398, 
400, 449, 467-69, 492, 500 02 
snout, 200 
snow man, 397, 421 
social agencies, 47, 53-55, 130, 135, 
142 43, 145, 150-52, 155, 181, 
199, 207, 231, 242 43, 246, 253* 
54. 266 67, 459, 493 
social customs, ignorance of, 134, isy, 
we fl/5o table manners 
social sensitivity, 111, 126, 133, 144 
soihng, see enuresis, incontinence, 
messing 

Solomon, King, 212 
spanking, 175, 440 41 
spasticity, 292, 343 - 

speech, 49, 53-54, 56 58, 62 63, 86, 
111, 129, 134, 143, 154, 496 
spelling, 53-54, 56, 110 
spitting, 305 06 
Spitz, A , 322 
stability, 35 

, staff, 95, 100, 108, 125 
, changes, 35 

length of association, 36 
stamp collecting, 127-28 
. statistical analyses, 13 
- steaUng, 155, 157, 175, 422, 499 
stepfathers, see families, the children 
stepmothers, see famihes, the cbiJ- 
dren’s 

Sterba, E , 257-58 
r- strabismus, 495 96 

stuitcnng, 495-96 ,0 

sucking, 62, 89. 90, 138, 200, 218-15'* 
221, 224, 319, 355, 436 
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smcidal attempts, 55, 61, 66, 69, 77, 
104, 126, 133 , 499, see also self- 
destructive tendencies 
nperego, 95, 98, 191, 195, 418 
Sylvester, E, 44, 61, 165, 319, 346. 
401, 495 

tymptoms, physical, 174, 200, 247, 
453 54, 463 64, 495 96, 499 


treatment 

pre^edures, change m, 263 
success, 9*16 

Treunan, J , xvi, 165, 230, 268 69 

Tristram Shandy, 201 

trust, 38 

tuition, 493 

twins, 492 


table manners, 291, 306-07, 311, 317, 
350, 369, see also social customs 
teachers, 95 

W-ptone. toy, 52 53, 86, 91, 94, 117 
™™ii, see mass media 

51, 53 54, 62 63, 
M, 70, 71, 75, 77 78, 82, 100, 142 
^Ispvmj, 87 88 

AppcrcepuOB Tests, 57 60, 

fetapciiuc team, 258 

^ mouth, 271, 280-81 

83, 90, 100, 
116, 6, 189 90. 192. 198, 205. 

^8.296, 374 

!|?'»S.214 

iuuaaa.c.,479 

01.297 98 
;^tnimaE,67.281 

Itr* “to. 295 96. 312. 343, 

, «esu,vin£i 

'“t-OB huau_ 37 


Umted Nations, 118 
United States National Insbtute of 
Mental Health, xvi 

Umversity of Chicago, xv, 1, 17, 108. 
149, 153 

urmaiion, 156, 167, 179, 221, see also 
enuresis and incontinence 
aggressive, 


vaienune’s Dax, 72 
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